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Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
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nd School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


HALL, 


INTERN 
EDUC 
c Secured. 
CARD New York 
rele e: 34 Col 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


St Tel 


4934 Columbus. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


49 West Ssth St., New York. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tovrs with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
415 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


r211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





SC HOOL 


Musical Stenogra- 
and Private School 


M. F. BURT 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, 
phy ( Public 
Mus t coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Arall. 
Address Brookl 1, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
: OLORATURA SOPRANO 
t o, M Five 

» VOK AL “TE “At HER 

St - New 


Languages. 


York 





SAVAGE, 
CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


VOICI 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Hall, 
Tel. 


PIANOFORTE 


Studio, 622 Aeolian 


8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
ire—Art of Singing. 
», Carnegie Hall. 


Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Miss Susan S. 


-RESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
8 Carnegie Hall. 


mbus. 


HISSEM D 
TEACHER 


E MOSS, 
OF SINGING. 
Phone, 


Jones, 


3552 River. 


nsel & Aeolian Hall. 


RY T. FLECK, 
I iM 1 Department, 
New York. 
Tel. 2443 Plaza 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
and Concerts. 
tizky Method. 
Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


Recitals 


, Lesche 





ELEANOR 


AMERICAN 


PATTERSON, 
CONTRALTO. 
sto W. tragth St. 








NORMAL SINGING 
, Director. 
3'way, New York. 


ant. 





Mr. AND 


Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
MEHAN 


Studio: 79 Carnegie 


Telephon 


Hall, 
e, Columbus 5946. 





PTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
TEACHER SINGING. 
Metr a House. 


Ave. Phone, 3967 


OF 
politan Oper 


Tremont 


rat 
gate 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E, 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. s9th St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. 104th St. - New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2 Carnegie Hall. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
(Specialty. Gregorian Chant and 


Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen. 


sey City. 
Sight Singing. 
Catholic Church 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


6z East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. 


Ass’t 


SCHWARZ, 

Organist, Trinity Church, New York, 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
’Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST, 

(Galin-Paris-Cheve Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training. Supervisors’ comees. 
Tuesde ay and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34thS 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy at nt hg 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy pork. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New "York City. 





MR. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING, 
Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, E. H. Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West 2oth St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 


St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Mertnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





Telephone 
7280 Schuyler 


Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Studio: 172 West 79th St. (The Avonel). 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; ——— Foray? Baptist Church, New 


York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Also limited number of resident pupils received, 
38 East 60th St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





ee 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 
a limited number of pupils, se mag Studio: 
1125 Madison Ave., Cor. 84th » New York. 
’Phone, 3788 ‘pong 





WARD LEWIS, 

ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West. 
Summer ror4. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York, 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FriepmMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studic, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


230 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St. 
hone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE, 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, Oratorio. 

Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viortnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., wae York. 
hone, Harlem 342 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Adérem 1821 Dia- 
mond St, 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons., 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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LAETA HARTLEY |: 


Pianist 
Management: WISE L GOEVALIER, 259 Wart Teth St, New Yort 


MARY S. WARFEL 


HARP Solo and Ensemble 
AL = CHURCH 
sede cane Wale aro 08. \Sen Oa Lemna. Pa. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recii 
2055 aa 8 7oth St., Cleveland, Ohio 


one: Doan 2275 J 
PIANIST 


(LEVY == 


CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF _—— 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


_ MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, mddietis kceed he of Season; hist Philharmonic 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL $222)... 


130 West 97th Street ~ 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


§ STRICKLAND 


430 West 118th Street, New York 
COMPOSER ¢ of cme hk Lagi, | a of You 


plied POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
ego ORATORIO, Ete. 


Wollsohn lusical Bureau 
1 West 24th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Creeley 


w70FORSYTH 


Phentet and Depchee of the Higher Art 
Piano Playing 
COMPLETE snateme FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 
. TEACHIN' 
Address : Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
3642-J 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 IN AVE. 


tEDWARDS tit 


4000'Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER&.:. 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER-— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


Carole WILLARD rus 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


BIRDIGE BLYE iii: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


























fy tal Tate 














New York City | |} 





. BUTLER == 


Marion T. Marsh 


Concert, Church, Instruction. 
HARP Aaigoe, Te Sweet Oe 














™ th Vine ante Suthging. Gaeige, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone, Prospect 7272 W. 
puaiaaere Mees Ser. 3, Dresden, 4 TIETJENS 
Business Address: 815 Pitsberes | PIANIST 
DUNNING SYSTEM — Improvep Music | il East 68th St., New York Telephone 8255 Plaza 

Srupy ror Becinners, 
jan for information and booklets of indorse- a 
Mrs. Carrie uise Dunning, 11 West D 
goth aS — York City. ity. Western address: = 
A 
SOPRANO 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


eee eon |S 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball. Hall, Chicago. 











Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
+353 N. State St., 


- Chicago, Ill. 





|] ANNE 


i) STEVENSON 





CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 
IN EUROPE 
Address: 

Care American Express Co., Naples, Italy 


= FINNEGAN === 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 











SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEAR. £i?iaais 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





| Soprano «4 Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


| 828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
~ Tel. Columbus 2822 


1M. BURTON 
BARITON 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE ICONGR | € 
















mcert Brice Cher 
Organist —- Director B tet aaa 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
4t2 Fifth Ave, New von 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


101 fest vii og on 
Morningside #8 Ste 
no's Read Metropolitan rere, awe 


1425 Broadway, 
i. Mods, Se Louis, oo 


Western representative, 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
ee ee and Piano 


Bh with os Pens Philharmonic 
and Boston S hony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: acnedioae Halil 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


| BURTON tex 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, Iii. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


te "3 Oratorto 33 
Sar" fon weed | leenen, s ehleage, Il Phone, Hyde, 














:-PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
sabbine 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SOPRANO 


FALLEN = 


or University Seheo! of Music, Ana Arbor, aan 















MADAME VALERL 

















not be corrected by her abil 
wep hed has not gone so far far as 
er ROCKINGHAM, 
Telephone: Prospect 7461 
Madame Rost- T. Foster 
Contralte Bass-Noble 
Address, 703 Stestpe Place, 

Concert Unique ‘Recitals 








EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


NEW YORK 





Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Srgaaiet 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














For Information 
Address . - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St, 
NEW YORK 





WALTER SPRY 


Piano ee 
Address Fine Arts 









i structor Stern pores Peet in 
i Berlin, Germany, and for the 
past 3 years at the Institute of 
| | Musical Art, New York City. 

Stadio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Piaze. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 


OPERA 3 CONCERT. ORATO Be 
33 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avs., New 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAG®, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomenis: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
sad and “Weleat Ses’ Pelledetghle. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St.,IN. Y. City 





























~~ % 

















TENOR——COMPOSER 


“Two Roses” “Ah, but a 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tel. 6570 Bryant 


| ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


pene o 








. Portiand, Meine 
Manecoment tunes ute te maat -~L Hall Bidg., Chicago 


“HUGO = 




















GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York . 
HAENSEL & JONES 


: 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.. N.Y. Phone 6427 Bryan 


wassni Tt, BPS 
“CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Vest 90th Street, New York, 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


| REUBEN H. DAVIES 














Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Ms. Laura é. Morrili 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Sree sega 33 West 42nd St., 
New York City 





®§ WELLS 


lrT ENOR 


Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 





: 








Mme. Antoinette Szumowska 





EMINENT +d paral 


ed Wana mea f 
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THE JOHN 


CINCINNATI 





tang COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 











A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
CourIER. 





ROYAL GONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Owu building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 


rooms. 
dents of all countries. 


Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Barthold 
Students received at 


in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
ter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 


all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough traini 


<tr 


opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


music, literature and sxsthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Direclor of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





SIC. ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution —-MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


pape advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


For catalogue and information _ 
address Miss Bertrua Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


Kimball Hall, Wabash 
ace. wand Jackson Blvd 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt z. Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, S 0 Scionti. 

Singing—Karleton Racgett “Teen hn Ed- 
ward Clarke, F ry 5a 

Organ—Witlhelm iddelechulte. 

Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following 3 m 
Vict 


Theory—A, W. - yy Rema 
Public School Must ~ her ER » Em gay: 
Dramatic Ant Walton ¢ Pyre. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 











nome MARTI 








BASSO 


OSTER & DA 


S00 
Fiat bre. yay 
t 





> Management: 
* Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago 


. Western Representative: 
2 Eva Crowther, Great Fails, Montana 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - - 





Boston 


Malkin Music Sehool 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
(Near 122d Sr.) New York City 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION 
AEOLIAN HALL, Sunday Evening, Feb. 21, 1915, 
at 8.15 Free tickets sont on application 





MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MARTHA S. STEELE 23ere7< 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: Wi pimen and | af Oak Streets 
ittsburgh, Pa, 








People’ s _Svmphony Concerts 


ANZ X. ARENS, Conductor 
Samaras Orchestral mapa 
CARNEGIE HAL 
Saturday Evening, Feb. othe at 8:15 


WILLIAM HINSHAW aes 
The Great 


it Wagnerian LAtTs HARTLEY 


aces The Brilliant Pianiste 
ail rates to students and wa: 
to Egmont H. Arens, Room i108, “$2 UNION Aa. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker. 3 <3 ss 


and durability. 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 


Chicago MAKERS 














FACTORY, TH} 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 











REUTER 


PIANIST 
Management: GERTRUDE 0’HANLON 
6942 So. Park Avenue - Chicago 


S. Constantino 


ss HOLLAND, MICH. 
Italian Vocal Instractor 
Pietro A. 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





{MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


615 “= = St. O18 W, 162 St. NewYork 
“JOUN 0 o" DREAMS," “THE REVELATION,” 








WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 


Hadshall GOBB* Seprane 


1312 Senet Hank k Bolling Phe Pittsburgh, Pa. 








VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


For all particulars recat A vir 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, ig Am Southland 
Seminary, St. Peters 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 
(Head of the Musical cal Department pent of Chandon Musical 


Available for smeadiae Season 1914-1915 


Management, Concert Direction M. H. 
hy yy 


? YAHR oot 


- Concert - Recital and Opera 
sie homealaial 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER tain 


716 Fine Arts Building 























a rk. 
12ist New Yo 
Address hw et St. or 


ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall © New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 


i SPENCER 


ee 
«Chicago, Ill. 














WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Sarncer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Interpretation and Artistic Finish 

*Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 


us, CADMAN 





'TRNKA 








108 W. 111thSt, N. Y. City.{Phone Cathedral 8905 





Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 


vailable Concerts. 
AddresetJ. Livieues 1 Wear sath St., New York 
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FLOURISH IN FLORENCE 


Beautiful Italian City Enjoys Operas and Concerts—Massenet’s “Werther,” However, Makes No 
Profound Impression—Glimpses of Florentine Musical Life—Cesar Thonson as a 
Refugee in Italy Receives Roman Appointment. 


Florence, January 17, 1915. 


“The” musical event of the week at Florence was the 
first presentation of Massenet’s “Werther” at the Politeama 
Nazionale last Thursday evening. This year, on account 
of the war, a great many of the better artists are without 
their usual engagements here in Italy or in otier Con- 
tinental countries, so, in the larger cities, there is a more 
or less constant string of small “seasons,” given by com- 
panies headed by an artist of repute, which go from place 
to place giving a few performances at each. This “Wer- 
ther” company, for instance, gives only four performances 
of that one opera and then goes elsewhere. In a few days 
we shall have another similar company, this time headed 
by one of the really big Italian artists, Alessandro Bonci 
(who needs no introduction to Americans), which will give 
several performances of “La Favorita” and “Elisire 
d’Amore.” 

But to return to “Werther.” It is hard to imagine why, 
with the redundancy of really tuneful Italian operas, this 
anaemic work of Massenet’s, filled from end to end with 
what might be termed “near music,” should be selected for 
a tour in Italy; but presumably the star of the evening 
regarded the title role as one particularly suitable to his 
voice and method, in which he was correct, for certainly 
this “near music” of the opera lent itself beautifully to 
his work. His singing seemed to be made up largely of 
shrugs, sighs, sobs, falsettio pianissimos, mumbles in the 
middle register and piercingly shrill tones, often off the 
key. I am bound to say, however, that part of the audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy it very much. It was the gallery 
(who favored Mr. Werther) against the floor (who were 
distinctly reserved), but the floor triumphed during the 
second act, when an enthusiastic demand for “bis” from 
the gallery was hissed down by the floor after a hot con- 
test lasting several minutes. 

His name, by the way, was Umberto Macnez, and I be- 
lieve he once sang at the Metropolitan. Nature did its 
part in all fairness by giving him a voice of excellent 


quality, a fact easily lost sight ef in 1 =: bad taste revealed 
by his singing. 

Giulia Tess as Carlotta was very 0d. Pini-Corsi as 
Schmidt was the best artist on the s ige and there were 


four boys who sung very correctly and very loudly. The 
audience enjoyed them and they evidently enjoyed them- 
selves. The artists in the minor parts were expensive 
no matter what salaries may have been paid them. First 
honors of the evening distinctly went to Gino Pucetti, an 
excellent conductor, and his orchestra, which, though, a 
scrub organization, did first rate team work. 


An Opera DeEmISsE. 


The opera season at the Verdi has apparently died a 
still and unsung death, as seasons have a habit of doing 
rather often in Italy. On Wednesday, there was a special 
evening for Carlo Benedetti, who has been doing very 
well in “Rigoletto,” so I am informed. But today on 
looking in the paper to see what the operas were to be, 
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FLORENCE. 


I discovered that there is no announcement and, further, 
that there has been none since Sig. Benedetti’s “evening,” 
which was apparently an expiring effort, though there 
was no hint that the season was to be discontinued. Re- 
quiescat in pace. Probably killed by the effete popularity 
of “Werther,” for the house was crowded the first even- 
ing, the best seats costing only sixty cents. It was full 
again last night, too, according to the papers and today 
(Sunday), always the best day for the theatre business in 
all Europe, will undoubtedly call out two more full houses, 
matinee and evening. 
Concerts ACTIVE. 

There is a bit more activity in the concert line, too. 
Last evening, in fact, there were two concerts. One of 
them was that of the Societé Filarmonica, the program 
being made up exclusively of works of Italy’s recently 
deceased maestro, Giovanni Sgambati. The piano quintet, 
op. 5, a quartet, op. 17, and the concerto for two pianos, 
op. 15, were played, the latter being performed by Ernesto 
Consolo> one of the best known Italian pianists (well 
known also in America), and Félice Boghen. Maestro 
Consolo has been recently called to a professorship in 
the Conservatory of Music here, a municipal institution, 
if I am not mistaken. 

ITALIAN MusicaL Custom. 

And speaking of this conservatory, there is something 
unique about it. Each year a gold medal is bestowed on 
the “best” pupil—not the best piano player or the best 
singer, but the “best” pupil. So one has the delightful 
spectacle of a competition between, say, a singer, a cellist or 
violinist and a pianist, to whom the judges gravely listen and 
then decide whether Signorina So-and-So sang better than 
Signor So-and-So played the fiddle, or whether Signora 
So-and-So outranked both of them on the piano. Puccini 
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contemplated giving an endowment to this 
but perhaps the regular commission of this 

bsurd musical crime deterred him from so doing. 
Musi 
Jext Monday evening a little girl from Naples named 
rice del Vecchio, who has already made quite a repu- 
for herself and in Germany by her piano 
will give and later in the week we shall 
most important concert of the season, a large 
the proceeds of which were first intended to be 
Belgian sufferers, but which will now be 
and the Italian earthquake vic- 
manifestation 
arthquake though those who 
at the time claim to have felt a slight tremor.) 
will be Angelini-Borelli, Lois Patter- 
» Bassi, Nani and the famous Belgian 
with an orchestra of eighty, 
direction of Leopoldo Mugnone. The names 
f well known Italian artists except that of 
American mezzo-soprano with 
tionally absolutely thorough 
of singing (as she was kind enough to demon- 
a private hearing recently), who well de- 
artists on the program. 
Maestro Lombardi and is now 
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working with Mugnone. She has already made her oper- 
atic debut here in Italy with fine success, but will be heard 
publicly for the first time in Florence. 


Bassi IN FLORENCE. 

Amadeo Bassi, the well known tenor, whose success with 
the Chicago Opera is well remembered in America, whith- 
er he is sure to return “when this cruel war is over,” is 
passing the Winter quietly and pleasantly at his beautiful 
villa near here, of which, ‘with the kind permission of the 
sun which has been very reluctant in the last few weeks, 
I hope to present some snapshots with my next'letter. He 
was at the “Werther” performance last Thursday, looking 
well and hearty, accompanied by Signora Bassi. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN PIANIST. 

An American artist who has resided here for several 
vears is Clarence Bird, the pianist, a contemporary of 
Arthur Shattuck and Thuel Burnham in the Vienna days 
at the Leschetizky studio. Mr, Bird had an extensive tour 
in Germany planned for this winter, which, of course, has 
been made impossible by the war. He is going to America 
next season for a series of concerts. Mr. Bird, who 
has spent his time here in teaching as well as in concert 
work, has a very pleasant studio at which it was my 
pleasure to listen to his excellent artistic rendering of an 
impromptu program last week. 


ExTREMES MEET. 

Eugenia Galewska, a Polish pianist, who resides in 
Paris, gave a recital last evening at the Lyceum Club 
here. I did not hear her, but I read her program. She 
began with a Bach-Stradal concerto and then commenced 
her second group with Debussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” 
an abrupt drop from the sublime to the ridiculous which 
it seems peculiar for a thorough musician to accomplish, 


FASCINATING PANTOMIME. 


Thursday evening at the Teatro della Pergola I made a 
discovery which presumably many other people made about 
twenty-five years ago or more—for surely the work is as 
old as that, though there is no reference book at hand 
to establish the fact. The discovery was that of a most 
fascinating, graceful and at the same time moving panto- 
mime by one named F. Bessier, a Frenchman apparently, 
entitled “Histoire d’un Pierrot,” with music of great 
daintiness, though with much appropriate emotional force, 
by Costa. It is the most artistic bit of work which I 
have witnessed for a long time—vastly superior to “l’En- 
fant Prodigue,” which took America by storm several 
years ago and was miserably revived at Paris last year. 
The music was of surprising warmth, inspiration and 
originality and charmingly scored for a small orchestra 
made up of stririgs, flutes, oboe, bassoon, horns and piano. 
What a relief for once to hear music without brass or 
drums! It was finely done by members of the operetta 
company, who turned out to be even better silent than 
when singing, and shone particularly in comparison with 
the second act of “Eva”— a work for the poor quality of 


which the librettists and not Franz Lehar are responsi- 
ble—which was given before it. 


IraLtaN ArT MANIFESTATIONS, 


The photographs accompanying this letter show the two 
finest tributes ever paid by the great masters of plastic art 
to the sister art of music. They are the singing galleries 
made for the Cathedral of this city between 1330 and 1340, 
one of them by Donatello and one by Luca della Robbia, 
both works of exquisite beauty. The della Robbia gallery 
represents in its panels the words of the beautiful Psalm 
which are engraved upon it. Beginning in the upper row 
of panels at the left “Praise the Lord (1) with the sound 
of trumpets, (2) with psalteries, (3) with harps, (4) with 
timbrels,” while the lower panels, hardly visible in the 
shadow, continue “with dancing, and with chords and the . 
organ, and with cymbals.” Notice the quietness of della 
Robbia’s figures compared to the boisterousness of Dona- 
tello’s joyful little boys, which has been considerably 
objected to as “unreligious” by certain English critics, 
though I cannot remember that the Lord ever told any of 
us just what kind of manifestation of good spirits He 
preferred. . 

Florence was so proud of these galleries in the sixteenth 
century that she allowed them to be torn down and carted 
away in order to make room for larger galleries on the 
occasion of the wedding of one of the Medici grand dukes. 
The various panels even became separated from one another 
and some of the cornice was used in other works. It 
was only owing to the indefatigable labor of a director 
of the Cathedral Museum in the last century, that all 
the parts which could be found were again sought out and 
reassembled as nearly like the originals as possible, to re- 
main a joy to our eyes forever. 


.THomson P ays. 


What was—and undoubtedly will remain—the most im- 
portant concert of the season here took place last Friday 
evening at the Teatro della Pergola, the proceeds, which 
must have been considerable, as all the artists donated their 
services, being divided between the Belgian refugees and 
the victims of the recent terrible earthquake in central 
Italy, from which Florence was lucky enough to escape 
entirely. 

The hero of the evening was the veteran Belgian master 
of the violin, César Thomson. Always a great favorite 
here, the reception accorded to him on his first appearance 
was not only for him as an artist, but for him as a repre- 
sentative of poor, devastated Belgium as well. I venture 
to say that never in his long career has he ever had a 
heartier welcome. Audience and orchestra joined in a 
prolonged outburst of applause which kept him waiting 
nearly five minutes to begin. He played a Vieuxtemps 
concerto and at the end absolute pandemonium broke loose. 
After he had been called back three or four times, the gal- 
lery called for the Belgian national hymn and the orches- 
tra played it con amore, everybody standing. Then Mug- 
none led Thomson onto the stage once more and the au- 
dience and orchestra together, still standing, cheered and 
cheered and waved handkerchiefs, shouting “Long live 
Thomson!” and “Long live Belgium!” It was a splendid 
demonstration for the man and his country and he re- 
sponded to it with fine dignity. Then came the Italian na- 
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tional hymn and another outburst of cheering, after which 
the demonstration subsided. 

Thomson’s other numbers were an adagio of Bruch and 
a Paganini fantasie. He was in magnificent form—who 
would not be after such a welcome?—and his playing of 
the Paganini demonstrated that his nearly seventy years 
have not taken away one whit of his splendid technical 
ability. 

Amadeo Bassi, the tenor, so well known in America as 
a member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, contrib- 
uted two numbers—or rather four, for an encore was in- 
sisted upon each time. First he sang “Ella mi crede,” from 
Puccini’s “Girl,” and for an encore a most excellent song 
by Renato Brogi, who proved to be a most capable accom- 
panist for all the soloists of the evening. His second num- 
ber was a “Canzone Guerresca” (war song), by Giordano, 
an effective and original composition of tremendous 
dramatic power, in which the voice is accompanied by an 
orchestra composed only of trumpets, trombones and two 
military drums. It requires consummate vocal art to sing 
this effectively. Bassi was really magnificent—he sang 
better than I have ever before heard him—and the storm 
of applause compelled him to repeat the song at once. 

Another artist, who was making her first public appear- 
ance in Florence, was the American dramatic soprano, Lois 
Patterson, who has a voice of exceptionally fine quality 
and power and a most thorough knowledge of how to sing. 
She did d’Ardelot’s “Because,” an aria from Thomas’ 
“Hamlet” and an aria from “Favorita,” the last of which 
was especially well sung, the audience breaking in with 
applause at one point—as is the habit of Italian audiences 
—to reward a particularly fine bit of vocal work. The real 
place of this artist, whose work is instinct with a dramatic 
temperament, is on the operatic stage, where she already 
has made her debut, and her success on the concert plat- 
form is only an added proof of her versatility. 

The other artists were unfortunately not up to the stand- 
ard of those already mentioned and, as this was a charity 
concert, they shall remain charitably unmentioned. 

Leopoldo Mugnone directed. He is one of the ablest 
leaders in all Italy, with tremendous fire and dramatic 
power. The orchestra, made up from various bodies in the 
city, had only one rehearsal, and under his fine direction 
contributed a sinfonia from Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers” and 
the “1812” overture (by “Tscherikwscky,” as a compositor 
of the local paper had it next morning), playing them ex- 
traordinarily well. 

There was a good sized audience present, but by no 
means as many as would have been if the concert had been 
properly managed and given in a larger theatre at popular 
prices. Fifteen francs is more than any of us can afford 
to pay per seat in these war times, even to help Belgium 
and the earthquake. 


A Youne PIANIST. 


Last Monday evening Bianca del Vecchio, an Italian girl 
of thirteen years who has studied exclusively in her home 
city, Naples, gave a recital before the Societa Filarmonica 
here in their hall. Here is a child prodigy who deserves 
praise, encouragement and support, for there is nothing 
freakish about herself or her playing. She has a most 


thorough technic, of tremendous accuracy and her playing 
is that of a musician. But she must have some one with 
more judgment to select her programs. Schumann’s “Sym- 
phonic Studies,” a Sgambati prelude and fugue and a big 
Liszt polonaise all on one short program are too much for 
any thirteen year old girl, no matter how well she may do 
them. It requires the physical strength of a man or a 
matured woman for these. Bach’s “Italian” concerto and 
an unimportant modern Italian sonata were excellently 
played and a group of six of Grieg’s “Lyric Pieces,” per- 
formed with a charm and grace which could not have been 
excelled by any pianist whom I have heard. The audience 
was very well disposed—and with right—toward the young 
player and showed its appreciation by repeated hearty ap- 
plause and recalls. The last of the Schumann studies de- 
serves particular mention, being executed both mechanically 
and musically with a finish which any of her older col- 
leagues might well envy. 


“GeIsHA” REVIVAL. 


The only other music which I heard since the last letter 
was the perennial “Geisha,” which sounded as fresh and 
charming as ever and was capitally done (though in most 
astonishing English and Japanese costumes), by G. Mauro’s 
excellent operetta company—now, alas! departed from the 
Teatro della Pergola. 


THomson’s New Position. 


César Thomson, I am told, was, like Leopold Godowsky, 
caught at the beginning of the war at a Belgian seaside 
resort near Ostend and finally succeeded in making his 
way down into Italy, arriving here practically penniless 
and with no baggage except his Stradivarius—presumably 
it is a-Strad. Through the efforts of the Duke of San 
Martino, a leading Roman patron of music, he has been 
appointed head of a special masterschool of the violin at 
the Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome, reputed to be the 
oldest music school in existence, a position similar to that 
which he has held for years in the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Brussels. It is good to be able to record that 
the veteran master, long a great favorite in Italy, has 
found a secure berth in these troublous times. 


Poor CHorr SINGING. 


I have been listening to church music in some of the big 
churches here. A short time ago at the Santa Maria del 
Carmine there was a special service, with string orchestra 
of twenty, a mass of Rheinberger’s being sung. It might 
have been very good if the organist had not insisted on 
playing so loud most of the time that it was impossible 
to hear the strings, and if there had been more boys in the 
choir. As it was, one heard only the three under parts 
most of the time, which is neither particularly enjoyable 
nor edifying. Another day there was a very high mass at 
the Santissima Annunziata. The music was execrable be- 
yond measure, the choir being made up of absolutely un- 
trained voices and an approach within half a tone of the 
true pitch was an extreme rarity. 

This morning I chanced into Santa Trinita and heard, by 
way of change, some very acceptable choir singing and 
organ playing. But, alas, when the priest began to chant, 


he, evidently an absolutely unmusical man, pitched so high 
that his own voice constantly broke and only a few boys 
of the choir were able to strain themselves up to the re- 
sponses—the effect being so awful that even the priest 
himself shook his head in despair as soon as he heard the 
first response. The solemnity and beauty of the service 
is thus, of course, absolutely spoiled for any hearer with 
ears the least musical. The only efforts which I have 
chanced so far to hear from the choir of the Cathedral 
have also been anything but musical. For a body of 
church singers I have never yet heard anything to com- 
pare with the magnificent choir of the Kaiser’s big Protes- 
tant Cathedral at Berlin. 


Way Pacanini PyrorecHnics? 


Presumably the reason that educated violinists still per- 
sist in playing things like the Paganini fantasie, performed 
by Thomson the other evening, is to pander to the taste of 
uneducated audiences. There is absolutely no music in 
abortions of that sort. In a variety theatre we sit breath- 
less while the balancing gentleman piles four or five tables 
on top of one another and then seats himself on two legs 
of a chair on the very edge of the uppermost one. We 
rather hope he will fall—but he finishes safely and we ap- 
plaud rapturously. And that is exactly our attitude before 
a violinist doing his Paganini tricks—we hope he will fall 
down, but he.does not and we thunder out our applause at 
the end. 

Young violinists, I suppose, have an ambition to show 
what they really have learned in ways of dexterity. But 
for a master like. Thomson it seems quite unnecessary to 
show off in his old age the tricks laboriously attained in 
his youth. We know he must have them all, or he would 
not have attained to his present acknowledged position. 
But it is too bad to hear him still wasting his time and 
ours on these monstrosities, which have no more—nor so 
much—relation to music as chromos to painting. (Also 
I would have the Pianists’ Union fine every member fifty 
dollars who indulges in more than three pieces of Liszt 
during the course of a whole season.) 


Music AND THE CHURCH. 


The fine Florentine church of Santa Croce has in times 
past become more or less of a Hall of Fame for the illus- 
trious dead of Italy, especially those of Florence, headed 
by the immortal Michelangelo. Two musicians are hon- 
ored within its walls as well, Rossini, whose body is buried 
there, and Cherubini, for whom there is a commemorative 
monument, though his body rests elsewhere. A picture of 
the Rossini monument (more distinguished for floridity 
than good taste) accompanies: this letter. 

H. O. Oscoon. 





Flonzaley Quartet Program. 


The concluding concert of the Flonzaley Quartet’s sub- 
scription series will be given in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Monday evening, March 8. The program will include the 
Brahms quartet in C minor, op. 51; Emanuel Moor’s “Trois 
Preludes en forme de Suite,” and the Beethoven quartet 
in C sharp minor, op. 131. 
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Of Katharine Goodson’s Recital at Carnegie Hall, on Feb. 4, 1915, the 
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distinguished critic, Henry T. Finck, wrote as follows in the New 








York Evening Post, Feb. 5, 1915. 








KATHARINE GOODSON’S RECITAL. 


_For six seasons Katharine Goodson, the admirable English 
pianist, has been a welcome addition to the American musical 
season. Last night she gave her first piano recital this year at 
Carnegie Hall, and drew a large audience, which would have 
been larger if there had not been an operatic premiére at the 
same hour. 

To constant frequenters of concert halls Bethoven’s sonata, 
op. 110, has become anything but a novelty, last night Mme. 
Goodson invested it with fresh charms, and brought out the 
pews beauties of the slow movement with unusual skill and 
insight. 

_The audience was as enchanted as Mendelssohn expressed 
himself to’ be with the exquisite Chopin etude, op. 25, No. 2, 
which Mme. Goodson had to repeat. She played it in what 
Kullak called a Chopin-like whisper, almost as if human fingers 
had nothing to do with the creation of the ethereal tones. he 
etudes in sixths was an astonishing bit of virtuosity even in 


these days of human pianolas, but there was more than virtuosity 
in it, as there always should be, but often is not, in these studies. 
One of the memorable features of the evening was Mme. Good- 
son’s playing of the tragic mazurka in A minor, op. 17, No. 4, 
a mazur which reveals the soul of Poland, and which the 
_— layed with a depth seldom heard in the concert hall. 

t recalled Paderewski’s playing of this same mazurka. The 
scherzo in B flat minor was also a masterly performance, replete 
with passion. It was played with a wonderful blending of mas- 
culine strength and feminine tenderness, qualities which few 
artists possess in combination. 

In her last group Mme. Goodson included three characteristic 
pieces by Arthur Whiting, MacDowell’s boisterous “Marchwind,” 
and Hinton’s copay brilliant and effective “Etude Arabesque,” 
two pieces which Chopin or Liszt might have been proud to have 
written. The recital closed with a temperamental rendering of 
a Liszt rhapsody, after which, it is hardly necessary to add, the 
audience insisted on some extras. 





Katharine Goodson will remain in America the entire season. 
“Goodson was a REVELATION OF PIANISM in its highest realization”—G. Wilson Smith, in the Cleveland Press. 
MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MUSICAL STREET NAMES. 


Pro and Con Discussions Regarding Thoroughfares Named after Musicians—Practical Sugges- 
tion for Arrangers of Charity Concerts—Magnard’s Memory Celebrated in Tone. 


Paris, January 25, 1915. 

Much is being said about degermanizing the names of 
the streets of Paris. Should talk become action it must be 
governed by an irreproachable logic, not by petty private 
interests masking as national fervor: none must be able to 
accuse Parisians of making a distinction between good 
and second-rate music, and in favor of the latter. 

None can suspect the patriotism of M. Vincent d’Indy 
and he it is who points out that if it is that sentiment alone 
which animates the loud clamors for the name-change, 
those musicians who are most insistent must begin with 
one of their favorites, Meyerbeer, which is on a municipal 
plaque right in the heart of Paris. Meyer-Beer is in fact 
the one well known musician who is absolutely Prussian. 

M. Vincent d’Indy’s letter to M. Mithouard toward the 
proscription of Meyerbeer’s. name from the streets of 
Paris, considering him as the only musical composer of 
absolute Prussian origin, has given rise to much comment 
and a tendency to concentrate all the severity of French 
judgment against German music on the one musician 
Meyerbeer. 

Possibly M. Saint-Saéns has injured the cause by a too 
pronounced insistence against German musicians and Wag- 
ner especially whose works he complains always draw 
full houses to the prejudice of French composers. “Sam- 
son et Dalila” also draws full houses, is the reply of the 
more level headed. Later, France victorious will decide 
what to choose. 


CHARITY FOR THE CHARITABLE. 


Artists have always great feeling and good hearts, al- 
ways ready to give their help to works of charity, and in 
these days of grief and pain they have freely spent time 
and talents to assuage the sorrows of wounded and re- 
fugees. It has not perhaps occurred to the organizers of 
performances in aid of the stricken that they make too 
great an appeal to those who are the very pillars of 
solidarity. 

It ought to be remembered that artists inevitably incur 
certain expenses when going to the relief of others; these 
expenses should not fall upon the artist, who, in many 
cases, is himself in a precarious situation and yet un- 
hesitatingly spends for others, 


Musica. Honors FOR MAGNARD. 


It is a strengthening pleasure to be able to dwell this 
week on heroism, beauty and tolerance. Albéric Magnard, 
as everyone now knows, was one of the patriot victims 
of this war. M. Wurmser, at the popular concerts of the 
Salle des Agriculteurs, knew how public sorrow for the 
brave dead one would find consolation in hearing his 
music. 

In addition to the second symphony of Magnard the over- 
ture of Grétry’s “Epreuve Villageoise” and the prelude of 
“Fervaal” were given. Yvonne Astruc played with style 
and skill a concerto for violin by d’Ambrosio and Mile. 
Brunlet sang expressively the air of “Proserpine” by 
Paesiello. and the “Chansons de Miarka” by Alexandre 
Georges, 

At the Schola Cantorum the first séance was entirely 
consecrated to Magnard. The dead man’s noble character 
and the intimate beauty of his music were eloquently re- 
vealed by Georges Pioch, Mlle. Mérentié, Mlle. Du- 
ranton and M. Mesnier; sonata for violin and piano, 
“Promenades” for piano, “Melodies” and the sublime con- 
clusion of “Bérénice.” 


A Prerné Concert. 


At the Salle Gaveau M. Pierné conducted a seductive 
program: The mystic “Psyché” of César Franck, the sec- 
ond symphony of Saint-Saéns, the “Poéme de l’Amour et 
de la mer” of Ernest Chausson and closed with the 
“Iberia” of Claude Debussy. 


Franco-RUSSIAN PROGRAM. 


The French must not be blinded by affection for their 
allies to the fact that second class musicians do exist in 
Russia as elsewhere. 

The “Symphonie Pathétique” of Tschaikowsky, dear to 
the hearts of our chefs-d’orchestre, for it makes it easy 
to display their virtuosity, has not been imposed upon us 
for some years. Russia herself considers Tschaikowsky 
one of her foremost musicians but on this point many 
experts disagree. 

Camille Chevillard conducted the “Symphonie Pathé- 
tique” with certain little personal effects. He placed at 


the end of his program as specimens of true poetic Rus- 
sia fragments from “Snegourotchka” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow. It is to be hoped the Opera-Comique will give it in 
its entirety. : 

Roger Ducasse’s “Jolie Jeu de Furet” illustrated the 
growing French music and Saint-Saéns’ “Fiancée du 
Timbalier” with the “Rondo Capriccioso” enabled M. 
Boucherit to play with that subtlety which the rondo 
requires. 


Two Deatus. 


Fanny Reed, whose death was announced in the Paris 
—New York Herald yesterday, had been one of the most 
prominent members and a pillar of the American colony 
in Paris for fifty years. She was found dead in her bed 
on Friday morning, the twenty-second inst., having passed 
peacefully away during the night, in her residence, 187 
rue de la Pompe. 

Miss Reed came to Paris as a young student of music. 
She was known to have had an unusual voice, and her 
interest in music was keen even in her old age. She had 
many close friends among the most prominent musicians 
and was constantly surrounded by them. Her “salons” 
were noted in Paris and her “at homes” where she always 
had the best music obtainable, were frequently chronicled 
in my letters to the Musica Courter during the past 
dozen years. 

Miss Reed, who was young in spirit to the very eve of 
her death, resided alone here, having long ago outlived her 
immediate family. Details of the funeral have not yet 
been arranged, but will be announced later. 

The death is announced also of Louis Gregh, the well 
known composer of music, who died at Dourdan (Seine- 
et-Oise), at the age of seventy-two years. The deceased 
was the father of the poet Fernand Gregh and of Henri 
Gregh, the Paris music publisher. J. F. Detma-Heme. 





Three Prominent Morrill Pupils. 


Mrs. Kenneth Croft, soprano, recently signed a year’s 
contract with the management of the Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego. Mrs. Croft has a lovely voice 
which has been carefully trained, and this, combined with 
a charming personality, has won favor for her whenever 
she has appeared. The management of the San Diego Ex- 
position is to be congratulated upon so valuable an acquisi- 
tion to its singing forces. 

On January 13, Claire Pateler, mezzo-soprano, sang with 
decided approval before the Eclectic Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Miss Peteler is another Mor- 
rill pupil who shows the result of excellent and thorough 
instruction. 

Recently Bertha Kinzel, soprano, completed a tour of the 
West which was throughout successful. This young artist 
has ever been a popular favorite at Morrill musicales as 
well as in the concert and recital field. 

Laura E. Morrill, the vocal teacher, has every reason to 
be proud of the excellent results which her pupils are 
achieving. 





Mme. Riheldaffer Is Kept Busy. 


During the last week in January, Grace Riheldaffer, the 
soprano, filled: these engagements: January 25, Ashtabula, 
Ohio; January 26, Wooster, Ohio; January 28, Richmond, 
Ky.; January 29, Glasgow, Ky., and January 30, Bowling 
Green, Ky. From there she left to fulfill a large number 
of important Southern dates. On Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 5, Mme. Riheldaffer appeared before the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of Akron, Qhio, singing numbers by Bach- 
Gounod, Liszt, Verdi, Cadman, Genet, Haydn and Parks. 
The ladies of the club were most enthusiastic in their 
praise of her work. The same evening she sang a similar 
program before Dana’s Musical Institute at Warren, Ohio, 
again winning much deserved praise. Other engagements 
for Mme. Riheldaffer will be announced in these columns 
from time to time. 
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“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 
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William Thorner 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 
“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 


h I strongly recommend. 
whom rongly r (Signed) Scnumann-Henx.” 


Other endorsements by Béomed de Reszke, Geecge Tony 
lin, Bernardo de Muro, erite Sylva, Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck. Teacher a nna Fitziu, Galli Cure, Carl 
Cochems and others. 


Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: 1050 Columbus. 
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Management ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, New York 
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Clippings from Helen Ware’s Funny Scrap 
Book. 





Tue Man Who Srorrep “Er._x6nic.” 


It was the first time Mr. Cohn ever attended a recital, 
and he found it all a rather boresome entertainment. Had 
it not been for Mrs. Cohn he would have left after the 
first group. As it was he held out till the strenuous artist 
sailed forth into the “Erlkénig”: 


Wer reitet so spat durch Wacht und Wind 
Es ist der Vater mit sein Kind 


There was a dramatic pause here which was followed by 
a roar of laughter, for Mr. Cohn’s patience gave out at 
this critical point and standing up he shouted at the fright- 
ened damsel: “For why do you ask ven you know it?” 


A GENTLE ADIEU. 


It all happened in Upsala, Sweden, during the early days 
of Wilhelmj’s artistic career. The young artist was greeted 
by a handful of music lovers to whom he gave his very 
best, sadly surveying his meagre audience in the pauses. 

The following morning the press heralded him as one 
of the greatest artists of his age. This late arrival of 
publicity brought hundreds of music lovers to the railroad 
station to bid him farewell. Wilhelmj was deeply touched 
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FACSIMILE OF COVER DESIGN TO HELEN WARE’S FUNNY 
SCRAP BOOK. DESIGNED BY THE ARTIST HERSELF. 


by their imposing number and outbursts of enthusiasm, 
and expressed his sentiments in the following words: 

“Friends, I thank you heartily and can assure you that 
next time I visit your city I will give my concert here in 
the railroad station and not in your concert hall.” 


EXPENSIVE FAME, 


A young artist came to Moskowski (who is as famous 
for his wit as he is for his musical talent) and bitterly 
complained to him about his delicate financial condition. 

Moskowski scanned the horizon for a moment or so, 
then with a fatherly spirit patted the young genius on the 
back and advised him: “Give two concerts less next sea- 


son, 
Just A Matrer oF A Few THousaANp YEARS. 


Among other misfortunes which Goldmark was com- 
pelled to suffer were strenuous social obligations. At a 
dinner the conversation strayed to music. A remark made 
by Goldmark caused a naive lady to ask him: “Are you a 
musician, too?” “Certainly I am,” replied Goldmark. Then 


«as if to make certain that there should be no doubt left 


regarding this matter, he gently informed the innocent 
one: “I am the composer of the ‘Queen of Sheba.’” 

This made the deepest impression, for the damsel replied 
with awe and admiration: “Isn’t that a nice position to 
hold?” 


“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 
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Eleanor Cochran, soprano, Dantzig Opera, Germany 
Helen Summers, a Cassel Opera, Germany 
Olive Ulrich, soprano, Hammerstein Opera Com: 
Wm. Bonner, tenor, Rutgers Pres. Church, N. 


Stadio: 33 West 67th Street, New York City. Phone 6965 Columbes 














THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


1914——-12th SEASON———1915 


MIDWINTER TOUR 


Feb. 19. Omaha, Neb. Feb. 24. Dayton, O. 
** 20. St. Joseph, Mo. “ 25. Columbus, O. 
“ 21, Kansas City, Mo. “ 26. Springfield, O. 
“ 22. St. Louis, Mo. “ 27. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“ 23. Louisville, Ky. “ 28. Chicago, Ill. 


SPRING TOUR APRIL 11 to JUNE 5 











Address Correspondence to 
WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Building 
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There is an improvement in the soft pedal 
of the Kranich & Bach grands found in no 


other. In ordinary grands it is impossible to 
secure a uniform reduction of tone volume 
throughout the scale when pressing the soft 
pedal, because the shifting key-board effects 
no change in the extreme bass whatsoever, re- 
duces the volume one-half in another, and one- 
third in the treble. The famous “ISO- 
TONIC” (soft) Pedal in Kranich & Bach 
grands affects every note in the scale IN 
EXACTLY THE SAME PROPORTION. 
Examine this wonderful departure and try the 
effects possible. 
KRANICH & BACH, New York 


Send for catalogue describing this invention 
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MYRNA 


SHARLOW 


SOPRANO 


Boston Opera Company, 
Boston 


Royal Opera Co., Covent 
Garden, London 


Anglo-American Grand 
Opera Co., Paris 





Some of Miss Sharlow’s Recent 


Engagements : 
Special engagement—guest performance— 
Micaela in “Carmen,” Century Opera 


Company, New York. 

Recital, Western College, Oxford, Ont. 

Recital, Evansville, Ind. 

Recital, Woman’s Club, Louisville, Ky. 

Concert, Lexington, Ky. 

Private engagement, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arion Ciub, Webster Grove, Mo. 

Arion Club, New York City. 

Private engagement, New York City. 

Recital, Columbia, Mo. 

Special engagement—guest performances— 
Micaela in “Carmen,” Century Opera 
Company, Chicago. 

Special engagement—guest performances— 
Gretel in “Hansel and Gretel,” Century 
Opera Company, Chicago. 

Concert, Trenton, N. J. 

Soloist, Tremont Temple Concerts, Boston, 
Mass. 

Recital, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Soloist, Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York. 

Concert with Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Concert, His Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, 
Ont. 

Soloist, Elgar Choir, Hamilton, Ont. 





Under the Management 
CONCERT DIRECTION 
M. H. HANSON, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York 























Fique Musical Institute Recital. 


A recital given by Elsa Golding, pianist, assisted by Alice 
Mulstein, contralto, attracted a large and appreciative audi- 
ence to the Fiqué Musical Institute, Brooklyn, Monday 
evening, February 8. Elsa Golding, a young lady of only 
fifteen years, and pupil of Carl Fiqué, posseses much tal- 
ent, and played in a manner to do justice to one far more 
advanced in years. Her work was much admired, as was 
the singing of Alice Mulstein (pupil of Katherine Noack 
Fiqué), who has a beautiful contralto voice. Miss Mul- 
stein sings with fervor and shows excellent training. The 
program was as’ follows: “Grand Septuor” (Hummel), 
Elsa Golding, at the second piano, Carl Fiqué; “Lungi dal 
Caro Bene” (Secchi), “Ah, mon fils,” aria from “Prophet” 





(Meyerbeer), Alice Mulstein; ballad, A flat (Chopin). 
“Humoreske” “To the Spring” (Grieg), “Tarantelle” 
(Séchting), Elsa Golding; “Der Wanderer” (Schubert), 


“Ich grolle nicht” (Schumann), “Lenz” (Hildach), Alice 
Mulstein; “Second Waltz” (Godard), “Gavotte” (Rein- 
ecke), “Album Leaf” “Dance Caprice” (Fiqué), Elsa Gold- 
ing; “I Am Thy Harp” (Woodman), “The Leaves and 
the Wind” (Leoni), “A Spirit Flower” (Tipton), Alice 
Mulstein; “Rigoletto” fantasie (Liszt-Verdi), polonaise, in 
E (Liszt), Elsa Golding. 

Both participants received beautiful flowers, and Miss 
Golding was obliged to respond with an encore after her 
last program number. Katherine Noack Fiqué accom- 
panied Miss Mulstein. 





The MacDermids’ Pacific Coast Tour. 


Alma Voedisch, who has arranged a Pacific Coast tour 
for Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and James G. MacDermid, 





SAMMIS 


MAC DERMID AND JAMES MAC DERMID 
IN THE WEST. 


SIBYL 


is in receipt of a number of letters telling of the great 
success of these artists in the West, 

The accompanying snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. MacDer- 
mid was taken on tour. 





Paul Draper with Boston Symphony. 


Mahler’s four “Songs of a Traveling Journeyman” were heard 
yesterday afternoon at the thirteenth symphony rehearsal, for the 
first time in Boston, Paul Draper was the singer. They were writ- 
ten, words and music, when Mahler was twenty-three. In both he 
has kept the folksong character. There is simplicity, directness and 
a homely pathos in these songs of the humble journeyman, who 
fares forth with a heart heavy for love, who dreams of his adored, 
who sees her hair in the waving fields of corn, who wishes he were 
dead with his longing for her. An honest confession of an honest 
heart, unembellished by rhetoric or ‘rhapsody, a melancholy, through 
which cheer in nature struggles now and again, a melancholy which 
in the third song cries out in flaming rebellion, but after all calls 
forth answering tenderness, softening pity. 

The voice is used as a principal instrument for the delivery of 
the text. The orchestra is a source of much beauty, of true emo- 
tional expression as direct, clear and searching as the lines them- 
selves. The musical ideas are singularly apt and delineative. There 
is breadth of treatment and of scoring, but with a voice of com- 
mensurate resources it would not override the singer. 





. 4 . 
There is a fine sensitiveness in the appreciation for the varying 


moods, for these words to some composers might steadily encourage 
the devices of woe and incur monotony. In the last of the lyrics, 
when the journeyman séts out at dead of night, with no one to bid 
farewell to him, with love and grief as ‘his companions, the tempta- 
tion would have been strong for some to accompany him with the 
English horn singing with mournful sentimentality or with sobs of 


cellos. It might have been well had Mahler kept as moving an in- 
spiration in the later years, given to his ponderous symphonies with 
their expansive schemes and unwieldly apparatus. 

Mr. Draper is . . . by every sign an artist, an interpreter. 
He finds and projects the heart of feeling in whatever he under- 
takes. The color of tone, the facial expression, the instinctive sense 
of the crucial vowel or consonant emotionally, and the characterizing 
flavor he imparts to words—these things are immeasurably superior 
to mere beauty of tone. . . Mr. Draper at this first hearing 
penetrated to the spirit of them, and deserves general thanks. Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra made the score a thing of absorbing inter- 
est and of satisfying beauty, a score which made each song a dra- 
matic picture.—Boston Globe, February 6, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Another Werrenrath Triumph. 


At the recent performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
given by the Lowell (Mass.) Choral Society, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the baritone, scored an unusual success. The 
press of thaf city acclaimed him after this fashion: 

“The work of Mr. Werrenrath was as near perfection 
as anything ever heard in this city in oratorio. It was a 
real treat to listen to him. He is a finished artist and has 
a rich baritone voice of great compass which he knows 
how to use. There was nothing stagy or showy about his 
singing, but everything satisfying and enjoyable. It was 
difficult to conceive of anything more melodious and effec- 
tive than his rendition of the difficult recitative, ‘Lord, God 
of Abraham.’ Most artists who attempt this beautiful 
composition are inclined to overdo it, but Mr. Werrenrath 
showed the people of Lowell how it should be done. His 
interpretation of Elijah’s stirring supplication ‘It Is 
Enough, O Lord,’ brought tears to the eyes of many in 
the audience.”—Lowell (Mass.) Sun. 








“Mr. Werrenrath, who won favor on his very first ap- 
pearance here, is improving steadily at every hearing, and 
that in a singer of his ability is significant. His voice is 
growing in breadth and he was able to give the declama- 
tory passages of the text with fine spirit and rich variety, 
the more so as he was manifestly thoroughly familiar 
with it. He has done nothing better here than his sing- 
ing of the ‘Lord, God of Abraham’ last night. It was 
beautifully phrased and sustained throughout. The aria 
‘It Is Enough’ he also made effective, contrasting the open- 
ing and final passages with rare skill. There was never 
monotony in his singing, and it is sometimes hard to avoid 
it in a role of the kind.”—Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen. 





Cincken Sibsi’ of Pidaet Diotia: 


Franklin Cannon, the American pianist, has been ap- 
appointed to the directorship of a new school of piano 





‘ playing at Jamestown, N. Y., and he began his duties there 


at the inauguration of the second half of the current sea- 
son, on January 4. The studios are in the Chadakoin 
Building, on West Third street, and comprise an impos- 
ing arrangement of concert hall, several teaching rooms, 
an attractive reception room and a good sized library. Mr. 
Cannon, himself, is an artist of rare talent and distinction. 
His appearances throughout America and in Europe have 
resulted in pronounced successes and his school of playing 
has many adherents throughout the country. With Mr. 
Cannon will be associated, as assisting teachers, Bessie 
B. Reed, Mrs. John R. Sackrider and Christine Fuermann, 
all three being musicians whose successes in the teaching 
world have received widespread recognition. 

On February 4, a. reception was tendered the Mozart 
Club of Jamestown by Mr. Cannon and his assistants. 
This club is said to be the oldest musical organization in 
western New York State, now being in its thirty-sixth 
year of activity. An impromptu program was given by 
Mr. Cannon in which he played various selections by 
Bach, Cyril Scott, Mendelssohn and Liszt. Jamestown 
considers herself exceedingly fortunate in having Mr. 
Cannon and his associates as professional citizens, and 
cordial wishes for unlimited success have been heartily 
extended from a widely varying circle of admirers. 

Mr. Cannon will still conduct his midwinter courses in 
his studio at Carnegie Hall, New York, as well as his 
special summer teachers’ course, which in past years has 
attracted teachers from points all over the United States. 





Donna Easley a Greco Pupil. 


Donna Easley, the soprano, whose recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and various appearances in and near the 
metropolis, have won her many admirers, was vocal soloist 
for the “President’s Day” of the “Daughter of Ohio,” 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 8. Following her ap- 
pearance she had to sing encores to still the continued 
applause. Her tiumbers were as follows: Aria from 
“Ernani” (Verdi), “Verborgenheit” (Hugo Wolf), 
“Staendchen” (Richard Strauss), “Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces” (Lane Wilson), “Daffodil Song” 
(Haydn Wood), “I Long For You” (C. B. Hawley), 
“Come Down Laughing Streamlet” (C. Gilbert Spross). 

Miss Easley has been the pupil of Filoteo Greco for 
half a dozen years past, and continues studying with him 
faithfully. 
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Jean Verd in New York. 


Jean Verd, the Paris pianist, having served in the French 
hospitals ever since the beginning of the war, has now been 
declared free from further service and has just reached 
New York, where he will be professionally engaged until 
conditions permit him to return to Paris. As a teacher, 
he has always had a very extensive American clientele in 
Paris and it is for their benefit that he has crossed the 
ocean. 

Although not yet thirty years of age, he has had many 
honors in the Paris Musical world. Educated at the 
Conservatoire Nationale, under Louis Diemer and Paul 
Brand, he took the first prize in piano playing on gradua- 
tion and has since had an extremely successful and busy 
career as pianist, teacher and accompanist, For seven 
years he has been a member of the “Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire,” has appeared with the leading 
French orchestras, was last year honored by being made a 
member of the jury for the trials of the Conservatoire 
and has twice been associated with the winners of the 
Grand Prix du Rome in music. Toward the end of the 
life of that famous artist, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, he 
was honored with her friendship and has been associated 
in musical work with Pol Plancon, Alice Verlet, Frances 
Alda, Georges Enesco, Edouard Clément, Lucien Capet, 
Oscar Seagle, Charles W. Clark, Charles Bowes, etc., etc. 

Driven by circumstances to seek the hospitality of Amer- 
ica, he will undoubtedly succeed in winning a place for 





Painting by E. S. McCord. 
JEAN VERD, OF PARIS. 


himself in New York equal to that which he has so long 
enjoyed in Paris. H. O. O. 





Malkin Pupils at Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday evening, February 21, a program of eleven num- 
bers, consisting of piano, violin and vocal works will be 
performed by artist-pupils selected from the numerous 
students of the Malkin Music School, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Mr. Malkin has secured the cooperation of 
some of the most eminent artists at present in America to 
attend this concert as examiners. They will occupy boxes 
reserved for them, and will report on the performance of 
the various pupils. This is somewhat of a departure in 
concerts of this character, although of -frequent occur- 
rence in Paris and other European centers. It is safe 
to say the audience will .be as much interested in these 
judges sitting in official state in their boxes, as in the per- 
formance of the pupils. 

Mr. Malkin purposes, in the course of time; to award 
valuable prizes to those judged the most worthy by the 
distinguished artist-jury. This school, now in its second 
year, numbers scores of talented young pupils of both 
sexes, and the most prominent of these will be heard at 
the concert on February 21. 





Diana Yorke Heard in Recital. 


In a song recital given on Tyesday evening, February 9, 
at St. Christopher House Auditorium, New York, Diana 
Yorke, soprano, charmed a large and fashionable audience 
by her artistic rendition of the following songs: “O Lieb- 
liche Wangen,” Brahms; “A Dissonance,” Borodine; 
“Bescheidene Liebe,” Hugo Wolf; “Er liebte mich so 
sehr,” Tschaikowsky; “J’ai pleuré en réve,” Hiie; “A des 
oiseaux,” Hiie; “Fantoche,” Debussy; “Ecstasy,” Rummel; 
“Girls of Seville,” Denza. 

Miss Yorke, who possesses a voice of fine quality, won 
much favor. She responded to an insistent encore and 
was the recipient of several floral pieces. 
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UNIAN LLU 


Sa IMMUN LUNIA TEU Mic 
Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch 


The distinguished Russian 
Pianist, everywhere recog- 
nized as an incomparable 
master of the pianoforte, 
writes as follows of the 


won X Hamlin 


PIANO” 





Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN. 


Dear Sirs :- 


I have never before been 
so completely satisfied with any 
piano at my public concerts or 
in my private use as with the 
Mason & Hamlin. They are 
remarkable in all the essential 
qualities which go to make up 
an artistic instrument of the 
very first quality. They are, in 
my opinion, in advance of all 
others because of certain struc- 
tural features (notably the Ten- 
sion Resonator) invented and 
developed by yourselves, which 
in my judgment give them an 
exceptional position among the 
pianos of the world. 

The action assists the player 
in a truly wonderful way. 
Whether in a crashing blow, 
or in repetition, staccato, or in 
the singing of a melody, the ac- 
tion sensitively responds at ail 
times. As for the tone, it is al- 
ways beautiful, full, with a re- 
markable clarity and musical 
quality, and its carrying or 
singing capacity is phenomenal. 


(Signed) 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
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Recital, gy we og 

Soprano 
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s s Palarmony He Hail, 
E 1 Kansas 

New York Address, 736 W. iBist ae 

LILLIA Voice Culture 
SHERWOOD NEWKIR Italian Method 


Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York. 
Mail address, 1: Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


K RUEGE DRAMATIC 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio 
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Management of — Sed sie 
1425 Broadway 33 New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
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im America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, ete. 
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437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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3900 New Rochelle, N. Y. Studio 
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SPIERING 


CONDUCTOR--VIOLINIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
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>BRAUN 


Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


‘STUDIO: 327 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Phone, Riverside 3170 
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RAYNOLDS 


Soprano 
Prima Donna with National Grand Opera Company 
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BARSTOW 


NOTED VIOLINIST 


Management: M. H. HANSON 


CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN sccompans 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 








Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 7 


LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRAL 
AND OTHER CURRENT EVENTS. 
Two Instrumental Organizations in Recent Concerts— 


Music Teachers’ First Annual Banquet—Notes 
and Mention. 





t1ro W. Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 10, 1915. 


At the third pair of concerts given by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra the César Franck symphony in D 
minor was splendidly played, the second movement es- 
pecially being worthy of mention. Sigmund Beel, concert- 
master of the orchestra, was soloist and played the con- 
certo for violin in D major by Beethoven. He was in 
splendid form and gave a finished performance. The pro- 
gram closed with a brilliant rendition of the ballet music 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” which made a fit- 
ting close to one of the best programs that Adolf Tandler 
has given us this year. The orchestra continues to draw 
appreciative audiences and the men are beginning to show 
the results of the steady schooling they have been receiv- 
ing for the last two seasons under Mr, Tandler’s baton. 


WrHartitz’s DEATH MourNED. 


The entire musical colony and public of Los Angeles have 
been greatly touched by the death of Adolph Wilhartitz. 
As L. E, Behymer said, he was “the Father Emeritus of 
music in this section.” A beautiful character, a cultivated 
mind, and the cheeriest of dispositions endeared him to 
every one. In any field of action he would have been a 
pronounced figure, and in his chosen profession he was a 
leader to the day of his death, busily working in some line 
of endeavor every moment. He was the first to conduct 
an orchestra or chorus in the city of Los Angeles, and at 
the time of his death was engaged in compiling a work 
which contained the history of music in the southwest. It 
was my pleasure to step into his studio in the Majestic 
Building whenever possible, and I always went away re- 
freshed from the few moments in his sunny presence. He 
was one of the founders of the Gamut Club, and its first 
president and remained President Emeritus, and as late 
as last September presided during the absence of Mr. 
Blanchard and Mr. Behymer at the monthly dinner, a 
place he always filled with much pleasure to himself and 
delight to the guests, his ready wit and grace eminently 
fitting him for the office. His place can never be filled 
and he is sincerely mourned by every one whose life 
touched his. 


Music TeacHers’ First ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The Music Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles gave 
its first banquet Thursday night, January 21. This will be 
an annual institution and promises to become a great fea- 
ture. Over 100 sat down to this first banquet and it was 
an unqualified success from every point of view. After a 
five course dinner, Vernon Spencer, the president, intro- 
duced the following officers for the new year: Gertrude 
Parsons, vice-president; James W. Pierce, recording sec- 
retary; W. H. Mead, treasurer; Jane Catherwood, chair- 
man of the press and program committee; W. H. Lott, 
chairman finance committee; Mary L. O’Donoughue, chair- 
man of the house committee; Charles E, Pemberton, au- 
ditor, and Frank Colby, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. Each responded briefly to the introduction. Jen- 
nie Winston and Carl Bronson led in the four or five 
musical toasts, which were responded to by the entire 
company singing to familiar tunes the verses found at their 
places. 

Mr. Blanchard gave a little talk upon the coming Feder- 
ation biennial, and Mr. Francis, superintendent of schools, 
spoke exceedingly well on the musical future of the child 
and the schools. The evening’s festivities wound up with 
a dance and general good time. It was universally voted 
a brilliant success. 

Among the guests of honor on this occasion were Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Alexander, late of Paris, who have re- 
turned to Los Angeles and taken up their residence here 
for the present. They were joyously greeted by their many 
old friends. . 

Loca Composers’ ProGRAM. 


An interesting program was the one given by the Mati- 
nee Musical Club, Thursday, January 21, on “Local Com- 
posers’ Day.” It was a credit to every composer and per- 
former. 


Mo.tity Byerty WILson 1n RECITAL, 


After seven years spent in Germany, where she has been 
preparing herself for grand opera, Molly Byerly Wilson 
has returned because of the war. She had signed a con- 
tract for her first operatic engagement in Germany, but 
the European conflict prevented its fulfillment and she 
yielded to the solicitations of her family and friends and 
came home. 

Miss Wilson’s voice is a rarely beautiful contralto of 
great warmth and range and she is endowed with a most 
attractive personality which reflects the qualities of her 
voice. Her program Thursday night, January 28, at the 
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Daniel Mayer, London 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE Prima Donna Coloratura 
ad othe prominent Teachers 
318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


Following continuous success with the Century Opera Co., 
in New York and Chicago, is now available for 


Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals 


Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON, - 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 
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Five years Prima Donna Royal Opera, Munich 
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Sole Management 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
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FRANK KING CLARK 


AUGSTEIN 


From Berlin — 
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Voice Culture, Placing and Develop- 
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Alexander FS E_.OCEL 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
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SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1914-15 
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NZ MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano From La Scala in Milan 
Available fon Comanenie amen icales Season 1914-15 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 
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VOICE CULTURE 
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Specialty of correct tone production and breath control. 
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Ebell Ciub House, was a great success, despite the fact that 
it was one of the stormiest nights of the season; many 
friends attended and she was showered with flowers and 
encomiums. 


Her program covered a wide range and displayed the 
qualities of her voice to good advantage. The operatic 
aria showed plainly why she would be a success in that 
line, as it gave great scope to her range and dramatic gifts. 
The songs by local composers gave courteous acknowl- 
edgment to the Los Angeles talent. 

Miss Wilson should prove a favorite both in oratorio 
and recital work, as she has the gifts necessary for suc- 
cess in any line she undertakes. 


Sunpay OrcHESTRA CONCERT. 


The Lebegott Orchestra gave its regular Sunday con- 
cert January 24, at Clune’s Auditorium. Mr. Lebegott’s 
programs are always interesting and marked by a large 
degree of vitality and vivacity. The only criticism I would 
offer is that the programs are sometimes a trifle too long. 
The most brilliant number was the Hungarian fantasie, 
played by Lillian Ammalee Smith, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. She was recalled a number of times, playing 
two encores. Mrs, Budrow sang an aria from “Favorita” 
with great success and was obliged to repeat it. Some of 
the numbers of the program were conducted by Marcel 
Meier, concertmaster of the orchestra. He conducted the 
concerto for violin by K. Bleyle, played by Hermann 
Seidel, who displayed a sweet tone, but not much power. 
He and Mr. Meier also played the concerto in D minor 
for two violins by Bach. The balance of the program was 
the “Intermezzo Pittoresque,” by Kocian, Rachmaninoff’s 
prelude, “Last Dream of the Virgin,” Massenet, and over- 
ture, “Mignon,” by Thomas. 


Mr. Laparra IN SoutH PASADENA. 


Rauol Laparra has been giving a series of studio even- 
ings at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Babcock, in 
South Pasadena, which have proved of great benefit and 
delight to the musicians who have attended. There were 
many requests from the teachers and students, who have 
heard these, for a regular monthly conference with Mr. La- 
parra. The latest program included two little heard numbers 
from Bach, a group of songs by Mr. Laparra, sung by 
Mr. Babcock, and three selections of ballet music from 
Massenet’s operas, “Manon,” “Esclarmonde” and “Le Cid.” 
The program was accompanied by a very illuminating talk 
by Mr. Laparra, which was most interesting, especially the 
Massenet numbers, as he was many years a pupil and in- 
timate friend of Massenet. 


Notes. 


January 25, Mrs. Catherwood received her friends and 
many musicians in the music room of the Fowler Apart- 
ments. The program was given by Mrs. White, soprano, 
who is a recent acquisition to the Los Angeles music fra- 
ternity. Mrs. White studied many years with Frank King 
Clark, and has a very charming voice of much dramatic 
feeling. Charlotte Brown, formerly of Chicago, delighted 
with a number of piano sclos. Mrs. Brown has more than 
technic, she has warmth and the magnetic quality that adds 
greatly to any talent. 

Ernest Douglas, of the Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Fine Arts, gave an organ recital in St. Paul’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Tuesday evening, January 26. He was as- 
sisted by Marie Louise Bitter, Ione Kisselburg, contralto, 
and Bessie R. Fiihrer, violinist. Mr. Douglas is a popular 
organist and his program covered a large field, from Bach 
to his own compositions, which are well known to his pro- 
fession. Jane CaTHERWOOD. 





Schnitzer and Narelle Help Orphanage. 





Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, and Marie Narelle, soprano, 
gave a concert for the benefit of the Orphanage of the 
Sisters of St. Francis, West Hoboken, N. J., Monday even- 
ing, February 8, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Miss Schnitzer played two Chopin etudes, Saint-Saéns’ 
toccata (by request), Staub’s “Sous bois” and Liszt’s 
“Venezia e Napoli,” to which she added encores. Her 
superior pianism was given due appreciation by the large 
audience, both by much handclapping and by floral tributes. 


Marie Narelle contributed the following numbers: “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn; “Two Gypsy 
Songs,” Dvorak; “Le Printemps,” Gounod; “The Foggy 


Dew,” Milligan Fox; “The Cry of Rachel” (by request), 
Mrs. Salter; aria, “Adieu Forets” (“Jeanne d’Arc”), 
Tschaikowsky ; “Die Allmacht,” Schubert; “Irish Lullaby,” 
Hamilton Harty; “Pretty Girl Milking Her Cow.” T. 
Moore; “Danza, Danza,” Durante; “Der Schmied,” 
Brahms; “The Year’s at the Spring,” Mrs. Beach. 


Applause and flowers bestowed upon this vocalist indi- 
cated the audience’s enjoyment of her numbers. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Dambmann Studio Musicale—Thursby Sixth 

Musical Reception—Dufault Sings—Dickin- 

son Organ Lecture Recital—Nichols’ April 
Tour—Sorrentino’s Six Hundred Let- 
ters—Noble Organ Recital—Kriens 
Symphony Club—Halprin 
Plays—Notes. 

Emma A. Dambmann, the voice builder and singer, gave 
a delightful musicale at home, in her beautiful studio 
apartment, Hotel Calumet, February 6. An unusually 
large audience of music lovers listened with evident de- 
light to the excellent work of Mme. Dambmann’s student 
and professional pupils. The program was opened by 
a semi-chorus of Mme. Dambmann’s pupils, which Sidney 
A. Baldwin directed. They sang “My Old Kentucky 
Home” so well that the number had to be repeated, 
Rosalynde Snedeker singing the soprano solo part beauti- 
fully. At the suggestion of Mrs. Simon Baruch, the well 
known leader in musical and club life, the chorus was 
named “The Southland Choral.” 

All the pupils sang well, and it was a real pleasure to 
note the excellent training, tone formation, clear enuncia- 
tion, breath control, ringing, sympathetic tone development, 
and perfection of style which they had received under 
Mme. Dambmann’s expert guidance. Even the newer 
pupils showed these good qualities to a marked degree, 
and those who were heard last year showed extraordinary 
progress in true bel canto singing. It becomes a duty of 
the critic unqualifiedly to endorse such vocal training, 
and to say that, with intelligent application, success is as- 
sured each pupil. 

Mme. Dambmann closed the program by singing “Der 
Erlkénig,” “Die Forelle,” and “Evening Song,” by the 
American composer, Hallett Gilberté, with the gorgeous 
warm voice and fascinating manner which invariably win 
her audiences. Among those present were: Mrs, E, K. 
Upham, Mrs, J. William Haaren, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
F. Bliss, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. Claude W. Kress, Mrs. 
Clarence Muller, Miss Muller, Donna Easley, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, Mr, and Mrs. William Hutchinson, 
Mrs. William Wallace Glendinning, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Black Russlend, Carolyn Harding Beebe, Mr. and Mrs. 
George T. Hepburn, Mrs. George F. Ayer, Miss Lombard, 
Cecelia Pohlé, Mrs. Robert Pohlé, Mrs. Henry Pierson, 
Mrs. Hermann Zann, Mr. and Mrs. H. Snedeker and 
daughter, Mrs. G. F. Steil, Marguerite Steil, Mrs. Julius 
Franke, Anna Finck, Marguerite Finck, Mrs. Charles 
Fisher, Maigie Pohlé, Girlie Louise Corey, Miss M. Mal- 
lard, Mrs. George Traburn, and many others. 

Floral decorations were palms, pink carnations and 
jonquils in abundance, and a delicious collation was served. 


TuHurssy SrxtH MusicaL REcEpPTION. 

William Hinshaw, Mrs. Hinshaw, and Felice Lyne were 
guests of honor at the sixth Friday afternoon musical 
reception given by Emma Thursby, February 5. A de- 
lightful musical program was given. Mrs. Tyler Dutton 
sang songs by Dwight Fiske. Reba Cornett Emory was heard 
in songs by modern composers. Mrs. Christiaan Kriens 
played some Chopin pieces, and others by her distinguished 
husband. Alois Trnka played Bohemian music. Keith 
McDonald sang songs also by Fiske, accompanied by the 
composer. The accompanists were Maude Thompson and 
Mme. Vojacek and Mrs. Zolikoffer Mitchell presided at 
the tea table. Among those present were: Professor Don 
Show Kodama, of Tokio, Japan; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wade Hinshaw, Elizabeth Dejeans, Ruby Rees, Martin 
M. Richardson, Felice Lyne, Swami Bhumanand, Sase 
Kuma Hesh, Jane C. Edel, Captain and Mrs. Albert W. 
von Lilienthal, Le Roy R. Stoddard, Leila Troland- 
Gardner, Mrs. Carl Jackson, Mrs. Henry Doscher, Cecile 
Larraine, Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Sicard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Clayton Brown, Mrs. Joseph Milburn, Mrs. Chas. 
I. Berg, Mrs. Samuel McKinney, Mrs. Warren A. Ran- 
som, Mrs. O’Bryan Washington, Mrs. John MacArthur, 
and Ichno Hori. 

Durautt SIncs. 


At the fourth annual concert of the New York Philan- 
thropic League, February 7, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Lucile Collette, the violinist, displayed excellent technic 
and was encored for her playing of brilliant compositions 
by Kreisler, Sarasate and Vieuxtemps. Paul Dufault, the 
tenor, made a special hit with his dramatic singing of 
Huhn’s “Invictus.” He too had to sing an encore. Arthur 
Herschmann, who has a voice of nice quality, sang 
Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” very well. Vociferous ap- 
plause followed the trio from “Faust,” sung by Blanche 
Arral, Dufault and Herschmann. Charlotte Leslay was 
warmly received. She has a pleasing voice. Leopold 
Winkler played brilliant piano pieces, and Beatrice Raphael 
was at the piano. 

The following are the officers of this league: Mrs. 
Julius Baran, president; Emilie Sander, first vice-presi- 


dent; Lena B. Weingart, second vice-president; Julia 
Levy, third vice-president; Mrs. A. Joseph Fischlowitz, 
treasurer; Mrs. Joseph Marx, financial secretary; Mrs. 
Moses Hirsch, recording secretary, and Mrs. Sidney Ollen- 
dorff, corresponding secretary. ; 


Dickinson OrcAN Lecture RECITALS. 


Clarence Dickinson’s second lecture in his “Historical 
Organ Lecture Recitals,” Union Theological Seminary, 
February 9, had for its subject “Music Composed Under 
the Influence of the Lutheran Church.” The lecturer 
linked this recital with the preceding one by showing the 
close connection of the artists, and especially the influence 
of Frescobaldi, whose canzone in the hands of the early 
German masters developed into fugue. He explained the 
early decline of organ music in Italy and its notable 
development in Germany, by drawing attention to the 
greater importance attached to the organ in the services 
of the Lutheran Church, where it was indispensable as 
an instrument of accompaniment to the congregational 
singing of the chorales, and was the very foundation of 
the new choral form, the cantata, _ 

Beginning with the three men who had most influence 
upon Johann Sebastian Bach, Froberger of Vienna, 
Buxtehude of Lubeck, and Pachelbel of Nuremberg 
(with digression to Georg Muffat, long the organist of 
Strassburg Cathedral), Mr. Dickinson showed the develop- 
ment of organ music until its culmination in Bach, from 
whose works he played the beautiful “Cathedral Prelude 
and Fugue.” A charming “trio” by Bach’s favorite pupil, 
Ludwig Krebs, and an exquisite andante by Karl Stamitz, 
quite in the vein of Mozart, ‘followed. 

The second half of the program was devoted to modern 
Scandinavian music, including the dignified and colorful 
“Finlandia” of Sibelius, Malling’s “March of the Magi,” 
the Sédermann “Wedding Music,” and Sinding’s stu- 
pendous “War Rhapsody.” | 

Mildred Potter sang with great richness of voice and 
dignified interpretation Schubert’s “Hymn to the Infinite,” 
“Autumnal Gale,” Grieg, and “Light,” Sinding. February 
23, at 4 p. m., the program will consist of transcriptions 
for the organ and modern Russian music. The assisting 
artists will be Louise MacMahan, soprano; Maurice 
Milcke, violinist, and Mme, Regis-Rossini, harpist. 

: Nicuors’ Aprit Tour, 


John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, pianist, will 
begin their tour through the Atlantic, Southern and Middle 
States April 5, the journey lasting five weeks. Both ar- 
tists are cosmopolitan in every sense, interpreting .music 
of all schools effectively. For those who are especially 
interested in Debussy and his followers, it is interesting 
to know that Mr. and Mrs. Nichols studied in Paris under 
the immediate direction of these celebrities. Their tour 
begins in Connecticut, April 5, and extends through the 
New England States; April 12 will find Mr.“aad Mrs. 
Nichols in the Atlantic Coast States; April 19, in the 
Southern States; April 26, in the Middle Western States; 
May 3, in Canada, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and then they are to return to New York. 

Following are press notices concerning Mr. Nichols’ 
singing in the “Messiah”: 

John W. Nichols showed in his rendition of “Thou Shalt Break 


Them” a tenor voice of power and of pleasing quality.—Chicago 
Examiner, December 28, 1914. 





His phrasing, enunciation and control were deserving of com- 
mendation.—Chicago Daily Journal, December 28, 1914. 





John W. Nichols put spirit into his singing. —Chicago Evening 
Post, December 28, 1914. 


SorrENTINO’s 600 LerTeERs. 

Umberto Sorrentino, who returned December 1, from 
the war zone, has since that time received over six hun- 
dred letters and postals from his friends and admirers ‘in 
America, welcoming him. This gives some inkling of the 
interest felt in the popular young Italian-American tenor. 

Noste Orcan REcIrAL. 

The Sunday evening 8 o’clock organ recitals at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, given by T. 
Tertius Noble, are an hour in length and contain original 
organ works and transcriptions. On this program will be 
found brief descriptive annotations relating to the compo- 
sition, by Mr. Noble, terse, descriptive and to the point. 

Kriens Concert. 


A benefit concert at Park Avenue Church, corner Eighty- 
sixth street, February 10, had as participants the Kriens 
Symphony Club, 100 orchestral players; Elizabeth Parks, 
soprano; Lazar S. Samoiloff, and his “Russian Quartet,” 
in national costume; Eugene Cowles, bass; Victor Her- 
bert, conducting his own music; Paul Kefer, cellist, and 
the authors, Charles Keeler and Ellis Parker Butler. The 
orchestra did excellent work in selections by von Weber, 
Meyerbeer and Herbert, Christiaan Kriens, conductor. 
Mr. Cowles’ appearance brought him an affectionate greet- 
ing, numerous hearers having a warm place for him be- 
cause of his long time connection with “The Bostonians.” 
The sonority of his voice, and a low final D in “Der Wan- 
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derer” produced a fine effect, so he had to sing again, 
“Little Gipsy Sweetheart.” Mr. Samoiloff sings with ex- 
uberant temperament, and his song by Tschaikowsky 
caused decided interest; reappearing, he brought forward 
his “Russian Quartet,” which sang strange Russian melo- 
dies, grave and gay, very effectively. Miss Parks and Mr. 
Kefer did their share to make the concert enjoyable, and 
a large audience was in attendance. To Mr. Kriens be- 
longs the honors in making this a very successful event. 


HAvpRIN Plays CHopin. 


George Halprin, pianist, played a prelude, waltz and two 
etudes by Chopin so well at a concert given by New As- 
sembly artists, at Rumford Hall, February 10, that he had 
to play an encore. Particularly effective was his playing 
of the hackneyed waltz in C sharp minor, quite unhack- 
neyed in his interpretation, however, it being full of spon- 
taneity and delicate fancy. Later he played pieces by 
Moszkowski and Liszt, in which his bravour and expres- 
sion found vent. Penelope Davies, Enid Watkins, in In- 
dian music and legends; Irving Fisher, all appeared as 
solo vocalists, Eloise Edwards and Conraad von Bos play- 
ing accompaniments. 


Notes. 


Two organ recitals given under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Organists will be as follows: Eleventh 
recital by Albert Reeves Norton, A. A. G. O., Tuesday 
evening, February 23, 8:15 o’clock, Reformed Church on 
the Heights, Pierrepont street, near Henry street, Brook- 
lyn; twelfth recital by Kate E. Fox, F. A. G. O., Thurs- 
day evening, February 25, 8:15 o’clock, St. Luke’s Church, 
143d street and Convent avenue. The Recital Committee 
consists of William C. Carl, Mus. Doc., A. G. O., Clarence 
Dickinson, A. G. O., and S. Lewis Elmer, A. A. G. O., 
chairman. 

Roland Eduard Meyer was the violin soloist at a con- 
cert in Hightstown, N. J., February 3, when he played 
among other things “The Swan,” tone picture, by John 





Adam Hugo. Edith Evans was solo pianist and accom- 
panist. 
Tribute to Oliver Ditson. 





Chicago, Ill., February 6, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

The article referring to the ancient and honorable pub- 
lishing house of Ditson & Co. in the issue of February 3 
of the Mustcat Courier attracted my attention, reminding 
me of the phrase, “Yet was he kind,” which all who knew 
him applied to Oliver Ditson. None knew this better than 
those who had business or friendly dealings with this fath- 
erly, lovable man. In his busiest years he had time always 
to be interested in a young student, to write to a friend, to 
visit a sick one, or to help one in trouble. When he was 
seventy-two, still one of Boston’s most active business men, 
he wrote to the wife of a friend in Philadelphia, whose 
daughter of seventeen was about to leave for Europe to 
study with Mathilde Marchesi: 

May 7, 1883. 

Dear Mrs, E.:| Your charming daughter has been with us a 
week and we have all fallen dreadfully in love with her, and cannot 
bear the thought of her leaving. She is a perfect sunbeam and 
how you and Mr. E. can bear the thought of parting with her for 
a long time I cannot imagine. She has been at eight performances 
(Handel and Haydn Society) and I have been with her at seven. 

With kindest regards, Yours very truly, 

Oxtver Dirson. 

P. S.—Nellie does credit to her musical training. I really don’t 
know which pleases me most, her playing or her singing. 

In corresponding with Mr. E—— even years before, he 
had heard of the little, musical daughter, and when she 
was twelve Mr. Ditson asked for a little composition of 
hers, published it at once, and to this day the “Polka 
Facile” can be had. It had, at least, if being without much 
musical merit, made many little children start dancing 
when the little composer played it. 

Three years passed, the young girl returned from Eu- 
rope and shortly after again was asked to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Ditson, and was heard on one and the same evenings 
with Ethelbert Nevin and Arthur Whiting, two more 
young students just home from their studies. A dozen 
or more of Boston’s musical men were asked in to hear 
these young “hopefuls,” among them Benjamin Lang, Carl 
Zerrahn ahd Rotoli. In those days everybody had time. 
Nowadays it is different. We know of the careers of Mr. 
Whiting and Mr. Nevin. The young girl—whose father 
had died during her stay in Paris—returned to assume 
heavy responsibilities. She took her father’s place as 
tédcher, for several years. Then married, and later fully 
developed her latent talent for composition, after instruc- 
tion with Bernhard Ziehn. 

Such encouragement, such kindness can never be for- 
gotten. Oliver Ditson’s presence in any place made ever- 
one happier, and one must look back with gratitude and 
affection upon the hours spent in his hospitable home, his 
many kind words and acts, his enthusiasm and encourage- 
ment, and only feel this loss as irreparable. E. E. F. 


The Ross David “ Home Studios.” 


When Mr, and Mrs. Ross David announced last Sep- 
tember their removal to 49 West Eighty-fifth street, New 
York, to occupy their residence studies, there was no spe- 
cial significance implied except, perhaps a greater degree 
of comfort and convenience. But as the season has ad- 
vanced and as more and more people have’ become ac- 
quainted with the life in this simple city house, the name, 
“residence studios” has been changed to “home studios,” 
by all who have come under its influence. 

Mr. David’s workshop consists of a large square music 
room, with wide glass doors opening into a hall with seat- 
ing capacity for about thirty-five people; at the extreme 
end, to the left of this hall is a cheery reception room. 
Some delightful musicales have been given here this season 
for the purpose of affording the pupils an opportunity to 
sing for their friends in congenial surroundings. Mrs. 
David’s apartments on the second floor are a haven of 
harmonious comfort. The big, sunny living room, done 
in French cretonne with rose-colored velvet hangings is 
always a delight to the eye and refreshment to the senses ; 
a beautiful tea table and a warm welcome always await 
the expected or unexpected guest. If music reigns below, 
poetry has a large place here, for Mrs. David is not only 








MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID. 


a musician and well known accompanist, but her name 
is equally familiar as a verse writer (formerly Elizabeth 
Ruggles) whose words have been set to two of Frank La 
Forge’s most popular songs, “To a Violet” and “I came 
With a Song.” Of the sincerity and genuineness which 
is the keynote of this “home studio” too much cannot be 
said. 

Mr. David has consulted and studied with the greatest 
teachers of the age, has had years of operatic experience 
and is able to demonstrate with his own voice what he 
wishes to impart to his pupils. He specializes in voice 
placing and production, leaving, with the exception of 
operatic and oratorio works, the interpretative part and 
coaching to Mrs. David or his sister, Marion David, or to 
whomsoever the pupil chooses. 

Mr. and Mrs. David usually spend the months from 
October to July in town, then go to Eaglesmere, Pa., where 
a most interesting class awaits them—a summer colony of 
charming people from Philadelphia, Wilmington, Harris- 
burg, Williamsport, and Baltimore, besides the number 
who follow them from New York and Boston. After six 
weeks here they proceed to Cornish, N. H., where they 
combine their work with a bit more of a holiday‘ until 
October comes again, 

Summer before last the entire time was spent in Eagles- 
mere as Margaret Wilson was able to be with them, but 
now, with her duties as first lady of the land, having to 
eccupy her place at the summer White House, she has 
prevailed upon the Davids to spend part of their summer 
in Cornish, where she may continue her studies every day, 
the winter season being so interrupted. Last season, Miss 
Wilson’s cousin, Mrs. Howe-Cothran, upon her return 
from abroad, also took some lessons, which she has con- 
tinued throughout the winter, with great improvement, 
and with established hopes for a successful future. 





Only German and Austrian music has been heard at the 
Dessau Royal Orchestra concerts this winter. 
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Sieveking on Piano Technic. 





The renowned pianist, Martinus Sieveking, not only 
loves to play the piano himself, but he especially loves 
» teach other people how to play it and he is one of the 
few teachers who has gone straight on teaching in Paris 


listurbed by the war. Further he has three Americans 





in his class this winter, a record which will hardly be 
equalled by any other Paris teacher. One of them, Vir- 
ginia Younger, is a regular resident of Paris, but the 


other two, Inez Elliot and Camilla Eaton, are there es- 
pecially for work with Sieveking notwithstanding the war. 
[he ten years previous to 1913, he retired from all pub- 
lic work and devoted himself exclusively to the develop- 
ment and perfection of a new and scientific method of 
teaching technic. His book on the subject, with 
exercises, was just ready for publication by a Berlin firm 
as the war began, but has been held up indefinitely by the 
circumstances, following short article by him proves 
it once that he not only plays the piano but that he thinks 
and most intelligently about the subject as well: 


piano 


et 
The 


much 


“The Secret of Piano Technic.”’ 
3y Martinus SIEVEKING. 


“Why is it that, although a great number of persons are 
constantly studying piano playing in all parts of the globe, 

» few of them ever turn out to be great pianists or even 
od pianists? Is it because so few have the brains and 

hands to accomplish something? Is it because they 
ack the necessary will power or physical strength—for it 
that brains, hands and _ physical 
and will power play a great part in forming a 
pianist? Or is it because there has never been an attempt 
to teach the development of technic on a strictly scientific 


the 
l 
must be understood 


strength 


basis f 
“Music is a young art, in fact the youngest of all arts, 
though the most beautiful and the most complicated and 
Sculpture reached the height of its perfection 
painting, several hundred years 
literature also show us master- 
thousand years old and older. But music is 
nly about two hundred years old—though, in my opinion, 
sing is already about as much developed as human 
I consider Wagner the last of the really 
do believe that the so-called 


difficult. 
two thousand years ago; 
ago. Architecture and 


pieces a 


ts will allow. 





and not 





composers 


hypermodern school (if modern it really is) will live. 
Some pianists have attained remarkable results, but if 
asked how these results were attained they are at a loss 


» analyse the lines of their own development, contenting 
themselves with a platitude as to work and then more 
work and so on and so on, 
absolute conviction that the only reason for 
he failure of so many piano students has been the entire 
of any definite methods of scientifically building up 
and I have devoted ten years of steady work and 
research to the development of such a system. 
lhe young student of architecture, medicine or painting is 

that, after devoting so many years to the study of his 
subject, he will have acquired a knowledge of its funda- 
mental principles on which he may go ahead to develop his 


“Tt is my 
bsence 
technic 


patient 


sure 


own personality; but there has been no such scientifically 
delineated basis for the piano student and it has been my 
sole endeavor to establish one. 


“What is technic? It is not brain work alone, but physi- 
cal culture as well, in the form of development of the 
fingers to enable them to move with tremendous quickness, 
to give them strength (muscle) and endurance (power). 
Only a man who has made a profound study of physical 
culture could create a method on such lines. My years of 
intimate association with Prof. Eugene Sandow made me 
an athlete and helped me greatly in the working out of 
my new method. 

“My claim is to have discovered and perfected a new 
iano method which embraces all secrets of building up 


an all round technic on an absolutely scientific basis. I 
say secrets, for I consider that all great problems have 
been secrets until their details have been sought out and 
revealed by patient research of men. The fundamental 
mistake of all existing piano methods is that we are taught 
at the very beginning to put all five fingers on the keyboard 
at once—something entirely wrong. Each finger ought to 
be developed separately at first, as each has an individual 
formation and function and must be treated differently 
from every other. Compare, for instance, the thumb and the 
little finger. What a vast difference there is in construc- 
tion and in position on the hand. Common sense tells us 
that each must be developed separately on its own line 
before all can be used in combination. It took me ten years of 
the best of my life to perfect a method which will build 





MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


up a perfect technic in a very short space of time, some- 
times even in two years of study—not long considering 
that, while I was studying with Professor Leschetizky in 
Vienna, there were students there who had spent ten years 
in work without obtaining the desired results. 

“As I have stated, my system builds up technic on a 
strictly scientific basis, first by developing each finger sep- 
arately, then the hands and forearms and finally the upper 
arms and shoulders. All exercises are done on the key- 
board itself—never away from the piano. I have written 
and arranged in judicious order about one hundred special 
exercises for the development of my principles, which are 
quite different from any piano exercises existing up to the 
present time, and I am so confident of the value of my 
system that I give a written guarantee as to the results to 
be obtained in a given time by any diligent pupil. I realize 
well, that, as in the case of all discoveries of value, it will 
take a long time for the knowledge of my principles to 
become disseminated, but am secure in the belief that, 
when the absolutely scientific basis on which they are 
founded becomes recognized, they will be universally 
adopted throughout the piano playing world.” 

Paris, January 15, 1913. 





Rosmer’s “K6nigskinder” (as a play), with Humper- 
dinck’s incidental music, was revived recently in Berlin. 


Willard Flint in Milwaukee. 

Willard Flint enjoys the distinction of being one of the 
most prominent bassos in Boston, in fact, in all the New 
England territory. Mr. Flint’s popularity is rapidly 
spreading, because he proves himself to be on all occasions 
a rare artist and one who possesses an equafiy rare voice. 
Milwaukee heard Mr. Flint recently in the “Damnation of 
Faust,” and the following press excerpts speak for them- 
selves as to the success he created while “out West.” 

The Mephistopheles of Willard Flint was a delight to ear and 
to imagination. Mr. Flint artfully colored the suavity of his tones 
with the insinuating devilishness of the tempter, informing and char- 
acterizing them with the inner spirit of each carefully chosen word, 
and making his Mephisto, not merely a gentleman in evening dress, 
singing certain numbers in a piece for orchestra, chorus and soli, 
but a personage of distinct and impelling personality——-The Mil- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin, December 8, 1914. 





Of the male soloists, Mr. Flint as Mephistopheles, seemed most 
successful in catching the spirit of his role. He invested the part 
with a sinister manner and a tone of mockery well in keeping with 
the spirit of the character portrayed, while not less was the nobility 
of his sonorous bass voice, used at all times to excellent advantage. 
—Milwaukee Free Press, December 8, 1914. , 





Willard Flint sang the music of the part of Mephistopheles with 
assurance and musicianship.—Milwaukee Sentinel, December 8, 1914. 





Yesterday in its concert at the Pabst Theatre, the Milwaukee Mu- 
sikverein offered Hector Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

Willard Flint’s singing of the part of Mephistopheles showed an 
intelligent conception. The artist was very successful in the mock- 
ing song: “Was machst du mir vor Liebschens Tir?” He offered 
his best in “Sieh diese Rosen.’’—Germania-Herold, Milwaukee, De- 
cember 8, 1914. (Translated.) 





Mr. Flint’s appearance in the “Damnation of Faust” was highly 
satisfactory in every respect. His rendition of Mephistopheles was 
very clever, and his German pronunciation faultless.\—Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society, by R. Koebner, Secretary. (Advertisement.) 





Anna Shaw Pellkues wal 
Marx Gliacsiincber ta Demsed. 


Anne Shaw Faulkner and her gifted husband, Marx 
E. Oberndorfer, have been in great demand this séason. 
Mr. Oberndorfer was heard last week as assisting artist 
at a concert given in the Fine Arts Theatre, Chicago, IIL, 
and he again scored heavily with press and public alike. 

On February 27 and 28 and March 1, Anne Faulkner- 
Oberndorfer and Marx E. Oberndorfer will give their 
stereopticon opera musicales on “The Ring of the Nibe- 
lungen” at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia; on March 2 
and 3, the same program will be given at Elizabeth, N, J., 
under the auspices of the public schools and on March 8 
and 9, in Rome, N. Y. While in the East they will appear 
in New York City and Boston. 








Clarence Eddy’s Numerous Organ Recitals. 


Clarence Eddy is continuing his tour of the South, some 
of his recent dates having been as follows: Jacksonville, 
Fla., February 7; Palm Beach, February 8; Miami, Feb- 
ruary 9; Daytona, February 10; St. Augustine, February 
11. He returned to Chicago February 12 and leaves for 
San Francisco today (February 17). His recitals at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition are to be given on February 
22 to 26 inclusive. 





Another Mittell Pupil Plays. 


Alice McCardell, a pupil of the New York violin peda- 
gogue, Philipp Mittell, played on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 4, at Aeolian Hall, New York, before a large audi- 
ence. Her numbers were: “Regrets” (Vieuxtemps), “Fan- 
tasie” (Smetana). She received much applause and re- 
sponded with an encore, playing Grieg’s “Berceuse.” 
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Christine 


MILLER 


Received an Ovation in 
Minneapolis as Soloist 
with the MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





tralto, has appeared with the orchestra, and I am sure that every- 
one who heard her yesterday registered a mental hope that not 
so long a 
again. 
into the orchestral ensemble as any other instrument in the ban 

In person, psychological attitude and artistic intelligence, as well 
as in her rich, true, flexible and colorful voice, she succe 
making herself an inherent part of the orchestra with which she 
appears. 


Ward Stephens’ “Nightingale” was i 
qrosmeuanes number consisted of two songs, “When I Bring 


Here,” by Hugo 
H. Rogers’ wonderfully appellant and peaceful vocal nocturne, 
“The Star.”—Caryl B. 


It is a number of years since Miss Miller, the charming con- 


ime will be allowed to elapse before she is heard 


She is one of the few vocal soloists who fit as cg ey of 


she sang only one aria which, thank 


Furthermore, 
“Samson and Delilah” nor ‘ 


oodness, was neither from 


One of the very few sin; 
genuine affection is Chri I c 
voice and absolutely no nonsense about her, Miss Miller’s songs 
always add a true. womanly 
“When I Bring You _Colored_ c 
children’s verses of Eugene Field. Wolf’s “Spring Is Here” is 
a true 
and Rogers’ “Star,” also added muc 
tion for the saaacantg Apr extremes of nature.—Harlow 

16, 


Gale, 


s who are universally received with 
e Miller. With_her rich contralto 


ce and elevation. Carpenter’s 
oys” took one back to the lovely 


, Stevens’ “Nightingale” 


The two extra son r 
to this afternoon’s com- 


ecstasy. 


Daily News, January 1915. 





It was that vocal masterpiece, “Farewell, Ye For- 


rophete.” 


ests,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” which is rarely heard, 
possibly because it accords as much prominence to the wonderful 
orchestration of its accompaniment as to the singer. 


Her second 
beautiful and 





number, and both of her encores, were genuinely 
detached cones with orchestra, ent unto th Ives and not 
torn bodily from the story and action of some operatic work. 


her first encore; her second 


ter, and “Spring Is 


ou Colored Toys,” by John A. Car; 
encore she sang James 


olf, and as a secon 


Storrs, Morning Tribune, January’ 18, 
1915. 
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Leginska Press Notices. 


She has fingers of a fleetness and wrists of a suppleness to make 
the technical difficulties of Chopin’s works a matter of disdainful 
ease and imagination of a kind to make the music interesting.— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 








A pianist of unusual capability. Among the many pleasing things 
about her performance which might be enumerated was her com- 
mand over the various kinds of tones which a piano is capable of 
producing.—Chicago Tribune. 





A Chopin program is one which requires Herculean powers of 
strength and endurance for its artistic performance, and which also 
affords unlimited poetic feeling and refinement of style. Leginska 
possesses to a great degree all these artistic qualities. Of slight 
build, petite appearance and girlish in manner, she has none of the 
extraneous mannerisms of the virtuoso, and after she is once seated 
at the piano, goes to work i diately to plish the task which 
she has on hand.—Chicago Examiner. 

Much can be said in praise of Leginska’s playing. She is pos- 
sessed of admirable fluency of execution, an attractive touch, a 
wholesome rather than a sickly understanding of Chopin’s art.— 
Chicago Herald. 











It was in the sonata that Leginska displayed her fine command of 
tone. Here she proved herself to be a truly serious pianist. The 
well known funeral march mounted in fine sweeps of tone and the 
lyric passages in the scherzo were sung with exquisite rhythm.— 
Boston Advertiser. 





Leginska is a pianist of commanding intelligence, of serious and 
sensitive musical taste and of poetic appreciation, particularly in 
studies of an intimate or tender nature.—Boston Globe. 





Leginska displayed a fluent technic that toyed with the difficulties 
Chopin has strewn through his numerous etudes and the familiar 
B flat minor sonata.—Boston Journal. 





Leginska has an unusually beautiful touch, a fine sense of rhythm, 
strength that yesterday was not brutal force and respected tonal 
quality, brilliance that was not metallic. She takes pleasure in 
marked dynamic contrasts, but she does not ignore the value of 
middle tints. Her phrasing is musical and for the most part logical. 
Her appreciation of the rubato is genuine; it is seldom merely a 
change in tempo.—Boston Herald. 





An artist who can make a piano sonata the story of Cinderella 
and can make a recital hall of listeners so many children com- 
pletely absorbed in the narrative must be something more than an 
expert player. Such an artist must have a keen interest in the emo- 
tional life of people and must know their aspiration better than they 
themselves. Leginska held her house to the Chopin sonata and 
the etudes from the sheer interest she gave to the subject matter. 
Pianists who present the B flat minor sonata of Chopin are for- 
given if they do not try to make it a logical four-movement work. 
They are accepted as doing their duty if they treat the first two 
divisions of the piece and the last two divisions as so much at- 
mosphere, with the third division as the objective part of the pic- 
ture. But Leginska made all four parts of the composition stand 
out with equal distinctness. She dissipated the dread entertained 
by artists lest Chopin be found a smaller genius than Beethoven, 
if his music is all honestly played in this work. She gave her 
composer credit for knowing something about artistic proportions 
and artistic contrast. he trusted his sincerity and his grasp of 
the sonata form, Under such treatment the B flat minor sonata 
became an altogether new eoncert piece. It had as sharp outline as 
a French novel. The larger European influence showed in the com- 
poser’s career. Polish sentimentality disappeared. In place of the 
ironic despair which pianists are constantly finding in Chopin, there 
was a touch of satire, an appreciation of a world where people 
sometimes get individualized and do not always remain massed in 
sentiment.—Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (Adverti t.) 


Valkyries,” and Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala,” the 
last piece in memoriam, Goldmark having died January 
3, 1915S. 





Saxon City Likes Sue Harvard. 


Sue Harvard, the young American soprano, will return 
to Pittsburgh this month from Dresden, Germany, where 
she has been coaching for the past six months under 
Leon Rains, of the Dresden Opera. 

Miss Harvard has met with much success in a number 
of concerts in Dresden this winter, her beautiful voice and 
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excellent musical gifts winning for her highly favorable 
comment by the Dresden critics. 

On her appearance at the Hotel Savoy Artist’s Concert, 
on November 15, 1914, the Dresdner Nachtrichten said that 
“in the rendition of Max Bruch’s ‘Ave Maria,’ the young 
American soprano, Sue Harvard, revealed a beautiful voice 
not only of ample scope and pronouncedly advanced train- 
ing but with great power of musical delineation.” 

The Dresden Herald, of December 12, 1914, speaking of 
her appearance the evening before, said: “Sue Harvard, a 
young American soprano, displayed a wonderful accuracy 
of fioritura in Mozart’s ‘Alleluia,’ where her clear high 
notes were a delight; while in Schubert’s ‘Gretchen am 
Spinnrad’ she gave that personal note of warmth and 
temperamental fire, united with a depth of musical feel- 
ing, that have already distinguished her on the concert 
platform here, where she is likely to appear often in the 
future.” 
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Reuben Davies at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, as- 
sisted by Mary Yarger, soprano, and Ruth Hendrickson, 
accompanist, gave a recital at Jenkins’ Hall, St. Joseph, 
Mo., on Friday evening, February 5. The St. Joseph 
News-Press of February 6 refers as follows to this artist’s 
performance: . 

“Reuben Davies, the young American pianist, who ap- 
peared last night in a piano recital at Jenkins’ Music Hall, 
was given a very cordial welcome. Mr. Davies comes 
from a family of musicians, and is an artist of unusual 
ability and talent. His playing is dominated with deep 
feeling and great expression, and with a style that is most 
pleasing.” 

The program was as follows: “Chaconne,” Bach-Bu- 
soni; sonata, op. 2, No. 3, Beethoven; aria from “Samson 
and Delila,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint-Saéns ; 
polonaise, op. 44, Chopin; “In My Garden,” Liddle; “Cra- 
dle Song,” MacFadyen; “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Cadman; “A Birthday,” Woodman; ballade, De- 
bussy; “Dainty March,” Poldini; concert etude, op. 36, 
MacDowell; concert valse, Moszkowski. 





People’s Symphony | Concert, February 20. 


The second orchestral concert by the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Franz X. Arens, conductor, will be given Sat- 
urday evening, February 20, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
A Tschaikowsky-Wagner program will be performed, with 
Laeta Hartley, pianist, and William Hinshaw, baritone, 
soloists. Miss Hartley will play the Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto, a work which best reveals her brilliant and 
musicianly piano playing. Mr. Hinshaw will sing Wotan’s 
“Farewell” and the monologue from “Die Meistersinger.” 
The orchestra is to play Wagner’s “Traume,” “Ride of the 
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THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


According to present indications, the number 
of cities wanting the services of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra for the season 1915-1916 
will be in excess of the dates available for tour- 
ing engagements. Those wishing reservations 
for next season, therefore, are requested to make 
application for time as early as possible. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager. 
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Musical Festival and Contest in Wichita, Kan., 
April 29 and 30. 





A musical festival and concert will take place in Wich- 
ita, Kan., from April 29 to 30. Liberal prizes are to be of- 
fered in chorus, glee club and solo contests. Money 
prizes aggregating over $1,000 are offered (besides special 
prizes of a like amount) as follows: 

CHORUS CONTEST. CLASS “A.” 
For choruses of 70 or more voices— 
Firat prise cccccccccccveccdvccncoevocseenegecneseencess 
Second prize 
Contest song: He Watching Over Israel, from Elijah, 
CLASS “B.” 
For choruses of 30 to 50 voices— 





Firat: prime. .6c cc ccccccccteencctsseenshesvubesesesscens $150 
Second Prise .viivcccsccencecesesdbvedaseceeses tudégeness $100 
Third prize rrrrrtrr Terri ee ee 75 
Fourth 90imG ioc ceas ccctepeeeevs test ccckctbabesdvenbece $ 50 


Contest number: The Lord Is Great (Priest’s March from 
Athalia), Mendelssohn. 
GLEE CLUB CONTEST (12 to 24 voices). 
Male voices— 
Firat rise oi tide sce cncddarcowas 0 cd dads onaebpees tues $so0 
Second PEime. iccccescccccccessbece bed bavdsesegedsnstoce $25 
Contest number: Good Bye, Sweetheart, by J. L. Hatton, 
arr. by Nevin. Published by Ditson, 
Women’s Voices— : 
Firat Qeime £00 idie ev daesccduakéaes Répetwanune shbsaunes $50 
Second prise oii... ccc csessssctedssdcaweanss Ue badbebage $25 
~ Contest song: Stephanie Gavotte, Czibulka. 
Clough-Leighter. Published by Ditson. 
Wichita choruses and clubs barred from above contests, 
QUARTET CONTESTS. 


Male Voices 2. insted sets cenaccencccccvcsbtesonecstetevese $10 
Contest number: Lead Kindly Light, Buck. 

Women’s voices 2... ccsecccccsccccccccvcssteesses senses eunce $10 
Contest number: Annie Laurie. Arr. by Dudley Buck. 

Mixed voices .... . $10 


Contest craked. God pee a . Spirit, Sterndale Bennett icone 
The Woman of Samaria). 
SOLO CONTESTS. 

Piano, Class “A” (no one over twenty-six years of age el- 
igidle) .ccccocsccesccccsccccsnccccecsenesecstesesesesesese $15 
Contest number: First Movement irom Schumann’s Car- 

nival of Vienna, op. 26. 
Piano, Class “B” - one over twenty-one years of age 


eligible .... sean pandechan iaaneuepebeededaaReaae® A aicee eee 
Contest oumbers "Prelude and air from ;Griegts : Holberg 
Suite, op. 40. 
Violin, Clase WA. cocci ccc cccc cscs cccsoreccscetecssdcovsese $15 
Contest number: Lento and Finale from Sarasate’s Zigeun- 
erweisen.” 
Violin, Class “BP sc cwncavcctcade csvctss nenkpanebsteceotsé vod $10 
Contest number: Meditation, from Thais, Massenet. 
Vocal, soprane; Claes “As 455i. ccecs Sansense coectucaptansese's $1s 
Contest number: The Willow, Goring-Thomas. 
Seprano, Class “BY. ... oo. cicashdepeed sesee seer deesconocvsswesed $10 
Contest number: A Song of Sunshine, Goring-Thomas. 
Contralin, Chaar oo ccccc'n p64 cepwccececel vccéeceunbeients $15 


Contest number: My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from 
Samson and Delilah. 


Comtialte, : Cham SiR oink sesetcsncvsdseesi dsidsveceniactsvume $10 
Contest number: Sunset, Dudley Buck. 

Tenet, Cae PA ioc diane Cocdek ee tanancesssece paspereuneipaces $ts 
Contest song: Were I a Prince Egyptian, Chadwick. 

Tomo, Ca a 5 ies ek code Rea kis coc bh dag h ei icaencieee $10 
Contest number: Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie, 

Chadwick. 
p Dah, Ce OE iid a hac. sens Rae ain eens cokes Babs och xaeseectseae $ts 


Contest number: Arm, Arm, Ye Brave, from Handel’s 
Judas Maccabeus. 
Dans, ‘Chnte: SIT. a. ssc cose Ooi eee sie ahs 8h inks kek ee $ro 
Contest number: The Two Grenadiers, Schumann. 





Events at Granberry School. 


Matters of general interest at the Granberry Piano 
School, New York (George Folsom Granberry, director), 
for the next month include: 

Wednesday, February 17, at 10:30 o’clock, Methods-Lecture, “Ir- 
regular Rhythms,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, February 20, at 11 o’clock, Musical Analysis, “Formal 
and Harmonic Analysis of Godard’s gigue in G major, op. 103, 
No. 3,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, February 20, at 12 o’clock, Lecture, Dr. Elsenheimer, 
“The Violoncello”; selections played by Joseph Heindl, cellist. 

Wednesday, February 24, at 10:30 o’clock, Methods-Lecture, 
“Staff Writing Exercises,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, February 27, at 11 o’clock, Interpretation Lecture Re- 
cital, Dr. Elsenheimer, the program including works by Bach, Padre 
Martini and Beethoven. 

Saturday, February 27, at 12 o’clock, Lecture, Dr. Elsenheimer, 
“The Clarinet”; selections played by Wilhelm Foerster, clarinettist. 

Wednesday, March 3, at 10:30 o’clock, Methods-Lecture, 
“Rhythm,’ Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, March 6, at 11 o'clock, Private Recital in the lecture 
room of the school. * 





Saturday, March 6, at 12 o’clock, Lecture, Dr. Elsenheimer, “The _ 


Oboe”; selections played by F. Santangels, oboist. 

Wednesday, March 10, at 10:30 o’clock, Methods-Lecture, “The 
Faelten Catechism,” Mr. Granberry. 2 

Saturday, March 13, at 11 o’clock, Musical Analysis, “Meter,” 
Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, March 13, at 12 o’clock, Lecture, Dr. Elsenheimer, “The 
Bassoon”; selections played by M. Reines, bassoonist. 





Schelling to Help Poles. 


Ernest Schelling, the pianist, will make his only appear- 
ance in America this season at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, March 3. The American virtuoso will play as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Club, an orchestra 
composed primarily of society women of this city. All 





the proceeds of this concert will be given to the Polish 
Relief Fund.- - BE, 

Having abandoned his Continental tour of this season 
for obvious reasons, Schelling has been living quietly in 
New York, enjoying his first vacation from public appear- 
ances, and devoting his time to composing. But because 
of his friendship for Marcella Sembrich (president of the 
American Committee for Polish Relief) and for Ignace 
Paderewski, whose protegé he was in his student days, 
Schelling consented to play once for the benefit of the 
Poles. 





Klibansky Pupils’ Activities. 

Norma Weber has been engaged for a concert by the 
Wednesday Musical Club, Bridgeport, Conn., Feburary 24. 
Lea F. Green will sing at two concerts at Delminico’s, 
February 26 and February 27. B. Woollf, tenor, sang 
February 14, at a benefit concert, given by the Hebrew 
Day Nursery. Jean Vincent Cooper appeared February 
10 at a Lafayette Fund affair, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York. She sang in the metropolis February 13, and will 
sing there February 18, 20, 21. February 16 and 17 she 
appeared in Newark, N. J. G. A. Lehman sang with 
success in concerts in Bluffton, Ohio, and Allentown, Pa. 
Marie L. Wagner has been engaged to sing at a musicale 
at the residence of Mrs. J. M. Wynham.  Badrig 
Guevchenian, musical director at Stetson College, sang 
with excellent results at De Land, Fla., in his own re- 
cital. Lalla B, Cannon and J. M. Sternhagen are engaged 
for a concert of the People’s League, March 18. The 
above mentioned are all pupils of Klibansky. His next 
pupils’ recital is appointed for Friday evening, February 
19, at the Three Arts Club, New York. 

Appended are notices registering Mr. Guevchenian’s suc- 
cess in Florida: 

“A splendid song recital was given at Stetson University, 
on January 28, by Professor Guevchenian, director of 
Stetson Music School. A large audience of music lovers 
gathered in the auditorium as guests of the University, 
and found in the occasion, rare enjoyment, and satisfac- 
tion for their artistic needs. 

“Besides selections from Italian, French and German 
classics, the program included several numbers by Amer- 
ican composers. 

“The young tenor has not only a beautiful and sympa- 
thetic voice, but an excellent stage presence. He sang 
with style and delightful warmth of expression.”—Volusia 
County Record. 

“The university auditorium was almost filled last night 
to hear Prof. Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, director of 
Stetson School of Music, in his first public song recital 
in DeLand. 

“The program consisted of six numbers comprised of 
twenty songs, most of them short, and was given in four 
languages. 

“Prof. Guevchenian sings with the ease of an artist, 
and possesses an excellent voice. His technique is un- 
usually good and altogether he delighted his audience with 
his concert last evening.”—De Land (Fla.) ‘News, 





Success of Two Dudley Buck Pupils. 


At the recent production of Gounod’s “Faust,” given in 
concert form by the Plymouth Choral Society of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., two of the principal parts were taken 
by two pupils from the studios of Dudley Buck, the 
vocal instructor of New York. These two singers were 
Enrichetta Onelli and Edgar Schofield, and of their work 
The Old Colony Memorial of Plymouth said: 

“The three principal parts were sung by three artists of 
great ability. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that 
Mme. Enrichetta Onelli was the star of the performance. 
The writer had the pleasure of sitting in the audience dur- 
ing a portion of the concert with Mr. Willard Flint, the 
great oratorio bass of Boston. Mr. Flint is an authority 
in musical circles and his comments were particularly en- 
thusiastic. He said that Mme. Onelli sang with great 
distiriction and that her enunciation and phrasing were 
perfect, and that her performance was consistently very 
fine. She made a palpable hit with the audience, who 
showed their appreciation by generous applause. Edgar 
Schofield’s interpretation of the part .of Mephistopheles 
left nothing to be desired. His was a finished perform- 
ance, and his beautiful voice was heard to great advantage. 
His success in portraying the sinister character of Mephis- 
topheles without in the least interfering with the beauty 
of his tone was an artistic triumph.” 


Didur’s Daughter Is Studying Here. 


Among the pupils of William Thorner, the New York 
vocal teacher, is Eva Didur, daughter of Adamo Didur, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company basso. Mr. Thorner is 
very enthusiastic about the quality of Miss Didur’s voice, 
for whom he predicts a brilliant future. 
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PATERSON FESTIVAL 
SOLOISTS ANNOUNCED. 


Notable Array of Artists to Sing at Annual 
Three-Day Musical Fete—Attractive Pro- 
grams Have Been Arranged—Third 
Orpheus Club Concert— Musicians’ 
Club to Hold Banquet— 
Music Notes. 








Paterson, N. J., February 14, 1915. 

The annual music festival in Paterson this year promises 
to be the most successful one music lovers of this city have 
witnessed since the inauguration of the first concert thir- 
teen years ago. During all of these years the festival has 
grown and expanded to such a degree that the annual 
series of concerts is no longer one merely of local interest 
but one which is favorably commented upon in all parts of 
the country. 

It has been due to the work of C. Mortimer Wiske, the 
director from the beginning, that the Paterson festival-has 
prospered as it has. His untiring efforts and his constant 
devotion to the task he had undertaken have brought him 
success. After years of labor, some brimming over with 
good luck and others spelling misfortune, he has at last 
“come out on top” with the music lovers of Paterson, as 
well as Newark and Jersey City, his enthusiastic and faith- 
ful supporters. 

The Paterson Music Festival Association has just an- 
nounced the soloists and programs for the concerts this 
May. They are as follows: 

TUESDAY NIGHT, MAY 11, 1915. 

Soloists: Anna Case, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Mary Jordan, 

contralto; Henri Scott, bass. : 


PROGRAM. 
Chorus, Awake the Trumpet’s Joyful Sound................. Handel 
Contralto, aria, Le Mort de Jeanne d’Arc............+.45. Bemberg 
Tenor avia, from La Gioconds. .. 2.0... ccc cesses scccewece Ponchielli 
Orchestra, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2..........0000eeeeeeeee Liszt 
es ti. Bae CS, NNO oo in viv a 0.5 8p oe pawuigtemes bua Thomas 
Soprano aria, Mad Scene from Lucia..............00s005 Donizetti 
Solo and chorus, Recognition of Land.............0..000e0e- Grieg 
Scene and Prayer from Cavalleria Rusticana.............Mascagni 
Contralto aria, Ah! Mon fils................+...+4+++.+Meyerbeer 
Trio, Faust ..... .......Gounod 


Orchestra, Intermezzo from Jewels of the Madonna... .Wolf-Ferrari 


Bass aria, Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene.......... Wagner 
Soprano, from Louise.............. .. Charpentier 
CHBCUE, CD OE MPONIEOD, os ckco cases cuccccdvncossdeeecs Gounod 





WEDNESDAY NIGHT, MAY 12, 1915. 
Soloists: Gertrude Rennyson, soprano; Ethel Leginska, pianist; 
Pasquale Amato, baritone. 


PROGRAM, 
Orchestra, Overture in C....:......0.05%. “ ....+.-Siegroth 
Chorus, Now the Roll of the Drum.................0005- Donizetti 
Baritone, Prologue from Pagliacci..............0200005 Leoncavallo 
Soprano, Aria, Abschevlicher, Fidelio................256- Beethoven 
gg er ere ere ers Ce een ee Rubinstein 
Unfinished opera, Loreley................000000000+++Mendelssohn 
ETUOONNG, Te GE TI coo o's inc ca ce cudcveccaccensbeen Rossini 
Orchestra, Andante Cantabile................. ...+.+Tschaikowsky 
Piano, Arabesques on the Blue Danube................Schulz-Euler 
Baritone, Toreador Song from Carmen........ acoda ee 
March and chorus from Carmen... ......ccccvcccccccvcce ce Binet 





THURSDAY NIGHT, MAY 13, 1915. 
Soloists: Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano; George Dostal, tenor; 
local soloist. 


PROGRAM. 
Orchestra, Overttire, Der Freischutz. ............00cceseeeves Weber 
Chorus, Hallelujah, from Mount of Olives..............Beethoven 
Be ee ann eee rene Pere” Donizetti 
Ovebestrs, Valeo: Ge Syl igc cc ccc icine ccscccasesevces Berlioz 
OR RREL Te EE ATOR C TEE Berlioz 
Soprano aria, from Magic Flute. ............00.00-cevaccess Mozart 
Chorus, How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps....................Leslie 
SOO, FOIE OEE Dg oc dca cc cdsvetceteccccensvecous Volkmann 
SE MU I INNS cae es ccc chs cugsvabesesceeeas Verdi 
Local artist (to be selected). 
Ne I as ge whe) bo0oee teebe bade des Meyerbeer 
Soprano, Paria Valse......... EWCE RSMAS Cah eeewle oe bec cae Arditi 
re OO NE STEN, bin io Fi ona it os Uv cc exten we bien’ Weinzieri 


On each of the three evenings the festival chorus, which 
has been rehearsing every week since the early fall, will 
participate. This large choral body, consisting of nearly 
800 singers, is undoubtedly the finest chorus Paterson has 
ever had. After the brilliant success of the concerts last 
season, the rehearsals this year have not only been better 
attended, but the members have shown a greater enthusi- 
asm than ever before. An orchestra of 100 will play at 
each concert. 

When one considers the amount of work the Paterson 
festival must require, and then adds to this the time re- 
quired by the three day Newark festival, which includes 
Jersey City, just a little of Conductor Wiske’s work will be 
understood. Nevertheless, both the Paterson and the New- 
ark festivals promise to be among the greatest in the coun- 
try, and there are a large number of music lovers who are 
waiting with a great deal of interest for these concerts. 


OrpHeus Cius Gives Concert. 


It is estimated that fully one thousand persons attended 
the third concert of the twenty-first season of the Pater- 
son Orpheus Club last Monday night, February 8, in the 


High School auditorium. An unusually attractive program 
was presented, which showed plenty of variety, and the 
event proved one of exceptional merit. To C. Mortimer 
Wiske, the conductor, is due the credit for the splendid 
work of this organization. Under his able leadership the 
club has not only thrived and prospered these past twenty- 
one years, but it has also won countrywide distinction. 

On this occasion, particularly, the work of both Mr. 
Wiske and his singers won instant approval and their ef- 
forts were enthusiastically received. The voices were well 
balanced and the splendid quality of tone was an additional 
marked feature. The members sang with a brilliancy that 
was equally noticeable. 

Conductor Wiske presented as the club numbers, “O 
Mother Mine,” which is a setting by Neidlinger of Kip- 
ling’s famous poem, beginning “Ii | Were Hanged on the 
Highest Hill,” usually sung to another arrangement ; “Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod,” with Nevin’s arrangement for 
two soloists and chorus and soloist; Van de Water’s “Sun- 
set” and “The Image of the Rose,” sung by Grace Hoff- 
man and the chorus. 

Grace Hoffman, the soprano soloist of the evening, has 
a sweet voice and used it to splendid advantage on this 
occasion. Francis Porter, baritone, has always been a fa- 
vorite with the club members, and both he and Laura 
Clark; the violinist, were also warmly applauded. 

The_affair was a great success, 

Sutorius Course ABANDONED. 

It has been officially announced that the remaining con- 
certs of the Sutorius course, which were announced and 
advertised to have been given at the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, Paterson, N. J., have been cancelled. This final 
action on the part of the promoters of this series of con- 
certs is due to the very unusual and exceptional circum- 
stances which have confron’ed everyone this season. 

All those who have bough: tickets for the concerts other 
than the one given on December 4 will receive the pur- 
chase price of each single ticket at Lauter’s Music Store, 
Main street, Paterson, on the following days only: Febru- 
ary 25, 26 and 27, Thursday, Friday and Saturday respec- 
tively. The patrons and subscribers will be advised by 
mail and receive a refund on the remainder of their sub- 
scriptions direct from the New York office of Mrs. Paul 
Sutorius. 

Musicians’ Cius To Give BANQUET. 

At a recent meeting of the Musicians’ Club of this city 
it was decided to hold a banquet on February 26 at Craw- 
ford’s Restaurant. 
over one hundred musicians, and the membership is grow- 
ing continually. 

Great things are expected of this new organization. For 
a long time Paterson musicians have felt the need of such 
an organization, and now that it is actually in existence 
some of the musical problems that have confronted this 
city for a long time, it is believed, will be quickly solved. 

It is planned to make this banquet a notable affair, and 
one which the members will long remember. Those per- 
sons who have not sent in their reply to the request to 
become members are urged to send in their application as 
soon as possible to William Morrison Kreamer, secretary. 
Mortimer 


There are enrolled at the present time 


The membership includes the following:  C. 
Wiske, president; D. 
Arthur McGinnis, treasurer; Edwin Leonhard, William 
Schlumpf, William Miller, George F. Kaltenbach, Fred- 
erick A. Parker, Fannie Borden, William H. Rauchfuss, 
Mrs. C. Mortimer Wiske, William Shaw, Alfred Okulski, 
Harry Anderton, Arthur Leonhard, Alfred Grofts, F. A. 
Marejohn, Miss N. Brinkerhoff, Julia Bang, Charles F. 
Thompson, Harold van Atta, Turner Bradbury, Harold 
Bender, Albert Furman, E. J. Fritz, Harry Planten, Wil- 
liam H. Hammond, Norine Graglia, George H. Genay, 
John S. Coogan, August Epple, Edwin Benson, Edwin 
N. Hopson, George Bentz, Minnie Boyle, Max Schrabisch, 
Mrs. H. M. Carman, J. William Keen, Albion Schaefer, 
Louise Waterman, Warren Yates, Grace Bannigan, Maude 
B. Holden, James Grady, George Hewitt, Adele Reiner, 
John Hoogendam, Mary McLean, William H. Evans, Anna 
Kirsinger, Thomas E. Delaney, Ralph Kaltenbach, W. 
Barton, Mrs. J. B. Galloway, Henry Schuman-Heink, Al- 
bert d’Archambaud, David Gootenberg, Mrs. M. Bergen, 
Mrs. W. M. Kreamer, Edward Ford, Lena Alber, John G. 
Zabriskie, Albert J. Robinson, Bert J. Bryson, Chrystal 
Brown, Bessie S. Speer, Mae Furbeck Proskey, John 
Mitchell, Edith Allee, John Anderton, J. Robert Taylor, 
Louis C. Snyder, Susan Murphy, John Festeneck, Gustav 
Puller, John Wilde, John Vanderyate and John Schneider. 


Horatio Snyder, vice-president ; 





Successful Appearance of a Preyer Artist. 


Caroll Badham Preyer, the vocal instructor of New 
York, had the satisfaction of beholding one of her artists, 
Gertrude Auld, in a delightful song recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on February 8. Mme. Auld gave a most un- 
usual program of French songs and greatly delighted her 
audience by her art and charming personality. Mme. Auld 
has received her training in this city with Mme. Preyer, 
not only in voice, but in French diction and interpretation 
of her French program. 
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STEINWAY 


N increasing 

popular de- 
mand for a piano 
adapted to the 
modern home or 
apartment has led 
tothe manufacture 
of two new Stein- 
ways. These are 
Style M, the small- 
et Steinway 
Grand, and Style 
V, of the Upright 
type. They have 
the incomparable 
tone and the long 
life of the most 
costly Stemway. 
Yet, as a result of 
the smaller frame 
and case, enabling 
a saving in manu- 
facturing cost, they 
are offered at 
prices lower than 
ever asked for this 
supreme plano. 
They make it pos- 
sible for you toown 
the ideal piano— 
a Steinway—at a 
price you would 
expect to pay for 
many so-called 
“good” instruments. 








We shall be glad to send you, 
free, illustrated literature, with 
the name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 











STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HAL L 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co, 
Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade, 


Recently, Rudyard Kipling made a stirring ad- 
dress in London, asking for more bands for the 
British Army. 

mS 

At the third Biltmore Morning Musicale, Friday 
morning, February 26, Frances Alda, Fritz Kreisler 
and Giovanni Martinelli will be the soloists. 

pa” Cos 

As successor to Fritz Steinbach, the famous 
Cologne Giirzenich Orchestra has chosen Hermann 
Abendroth to be its leader. The latter was the 
director of the Municipal Orchestra at Essen. 

a ns 

Last Sunday evening John Philip Sousa jour- 
neyed to Boston, where he conducted an improvised 
band of 400 local musicians, who gave a monster 
concert at. Mechanics’ Hall for the benefit of their 
pension fund. The perenially popular conductor 
and composer was accorded an ovation in the true 
sense of that much misused word. 

ceisinnionilpeonnernmnes 

A great success for Mark Hambourg is chronicled 
by the Toronto papers as having been gained there 
by that pianist at Massey Hall last week, a fact 
which shows that war has no power to lessen the 
capacity of the public for musical enjoyment when 
it comes in elevated artistic form. The Hambourg 
reception in Toronto was of such a nature that a re- 
engagement followed on the spot, for March 18. 

en ood 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Princess Patricia were present last Thursday even- 
ing when Katharine Goodson appeared at the Russel 
Theatre, Ottawa, Canada. This was Miss Good- 
son’s third appearance in Ottawa, and the house was 
completely sold out. Their Royal Highnesses sent 
for the pianist at the close of the concert, and ex- 
pressed themselves very warmly on the great 
pleasure her playing had given them. 

<cciplialletinnii 


All salaries above 6,000 marks of the members of 
the Berlin Royal Opera were reduced by two-thirds 
because of the war. However, the patronage of the 
Berlin public has been so good at normal prices for 
the past four months that Count von Hiilsen, the 
managing director, has announced that there will be 
an immediate increase of sixteen and two thirds per 
cent, so that the singers will get at once fifty instead 
of thirty-three and one-third ‘per cent. of their 
former salaries. 

cmeperetil pti 

Says the, so to speak, revered New York Tribune 
of February 14, referring to a “Walkie” perform- 
ance of the evening before at the Metropolitan: 
“In the cast was Mme. Kurt, whose Briinnhilde was 
again revealed to a delighted audience.” That is 
correct inasmuch as the audience was delighted with 
the Briinnhilde, but in the person of Mme. Gadski, 
who gave a noble portrayal of the role. Mme. Kurt 
did not again “reveal her Briinnhilde,” but, on the 
contrary, made her first American appearance on 
this occasion as Sieglinde. 

See papatrat 

The Paris Opéra is not open, but ‘the Opéra 
Comique is playing. Here was its repertoire for a 
week recently: “La Vivandiére,” with Maria 
Delna; “Carmen,” “La Fille du Regiment,” with 
the “Chant du Départ” and the “Marseillaise,” sung 
by Chénal. During the enforced closing of the 
Opéra there will be some very necessary work done 
on the interior of the building, ‘first a general clean- 
ing, and secondly some structural alterations. For 
instance, the boxes, which are now on the stage be- 
hind the drop curtain when it is lowered, will be 
done away with and decent dressing rooms will be 
installed in the house, two very much needed im- 
provements. The prefect of police has demanded 
certain changes and additions leading to safety in 
case of fire, which also will be made. Just when 








the new director, Jacques Rouché, will officially ie 
charge. depends on circumstances, At présent the 
Opéra is in the hands of the Secretary for Beaux- 
Arts, to whose department it belongs"ag a —— 
ment institution. ad 
® ee 

There are no New York concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic Society this week, as the orchestra is on 
tour through New York State. Next Sunday, 
February 21, the Philharmonic will signalize its re- 
turn here by playing Brahms’ fourth symphony, 
Liszt’s “Tasso,” Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” over- 
ture. Kreisler is to be the soloist in Bruch’s G 
minor concerto. 

DeRIGNMey uname 

The veteran pedagogue, Prof. Theodor Leschetiz- 
ky, now well over eighty years of age and ill, is 
spending the winter at Meran, Tyrol, his impaired 
health following an operation for cataract which 
took place last summer, compelling him to seek a 
warmer climate. than that of Vienna. The Lesche- 
tizky house in the Austrian capital is not open this 
winter, Mme. Leschetizky remaining for work at 
the couple’s country home in Bad Ischl, where she 
has a number of pupils. 


inanninillmertinih 


Andreas Dippel, formerly tenor at the Metro- 
politan Opera, later co-manager of that institution 
and then director of the Chicago Opera, and now 
head of the Dippel Opera Comique Company, has 
become an American citizen, as he took out his 
“second papers” last week, his first having been 
secured in Illinois five years ago. It will be ninety 
days more until he receives his final papers, but to 
all intents and purposes he now is a citizen of this 
respectable and tranquil republic. 


pecs icin 


Here is an interesting paragraph from the Paris 
Le Temps of December 26, though one is inclined to 
believe that the manuscript in question was de- 
stroyed in the fire rather than taken away: “Mme. 
Albéric Magnard would be profoundly obliged and 
promises a reward to anyone who will bring to her 
the orchestra parts (musique d’orchestre) of an 
opera in three acts by Albéric Magnard, ‘Guercoeur,’ 
taken by the Germans after the death of the com- 
poser and the burning of his house and carried away 


“by them on their retreat to Metz,” the address fol- 


lowing. 
a ae 


The difference of. opinion between Leopold 
Godowsky and R. E. Johnston over the question of 
appropriate advertising for last week’s Biltmore 
Morning Musicale was not settled satisfactorily 
after all, and the pianist did not appear at the con- 
cert in question. Mr. Godowsky continues to ad- 
here to his view that when a keyboard artist has 
won a certain measure of renown he is entitled to 
the same large representation on the billboards as 
any vocalist of similar repute. The proposition is 
one which offers various interesting sides for dis- 
cussion, and the pianist and the manager now are 


discussing it. For further details see page 22. 
SS ET 


The success of Albert Spalding in California has 
been so pronounced that he has been requested to 
prolong his stay there; however, owing to engage- 
ments in the East, the violinist could not remain on 
the coast. Spalding was engaged at Detroit for 
February 16 with the Cincinnati Orchestra under 
Ernst Kunwald, where he played the Beethoven 
concerto, and in Chicago, February 28, for a recital 
in that city. Redfern Mason, of the San Francisco 
Examiner, declared that Spalding’s performance 
“will be stored along with memories we most fondly 
cling to.” Walter Anthony, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, says that the American artist “played 
with the brain of a student and the heart of an 
artist.” 
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ABOUT EXPOSITION MUSIC. 





From San Francisco, the new Musica Courier 
representative, Henry B. Baerman, sends the fol- 
lowing concerning music at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, to open on February 20: 

“A symphony orchestra of eighty-five musicians 
is to play twice daily at the Union Pacific Railroad 
Concession, known as ‘Old Faithful Inn,’ which is 
a reproduction of the original at Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. This orchestra is to be conducted by 
A. Bosc, of Paris, and Max Bendix, of New York. 
The latter alternated with Karl Komzak at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and in a similar manner there 
will be concerts of a semi-classic nature, known as 
‘pop’ concerts. One weekly symphony concert, 
conducted by guest conductors, also is scheduled by 
this orchestra. 

“Saint-Saéns was to have come from Paris to 
conduct some of his own compositions as well as to 
play one of his own piano concertos and some of his 
organ works with orchestra, at Festival Hall, 
which, by the way, has a seating capacity of 3,000. 
Of course, the Saint-Saéns participation is de- 
pendent on the exigencies of war. 

“As already announced by the Musicat Courter, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra contemplates a two 
weeks’ season, beginning May 15, at Festival Hall. 

“The English organist, Lemare, will give 100 
organ recitals, of which there are to be about 300 
all told. The other participants are to be Messrs. 


Eddy, Heinroth, Macfarlane, McClennan, Dicken- 
son, Baldwin, Phillipi, Hyde, Hammond, Jepson, 
Quarles, Doane, H. J. Stewart, Comey, Adams, 
Farman and others. These artists from far and 
near hold the leading organ positions in America. 
The official organist of the exposition is Wallace A. 
Sabin. Also there is to be Mustel, the inventor of 
the Mustel organ, in recitals. 

“There is to be $25,000 in prizes for the con- 
testants in the International Eisteddfod. During 
the course of these contests, a mammoth chorus of 
all the societies combined will sing in the open air 
at the Court of Four Seasons. 

“There will be brass bands galore, four or five of 
them going constantly. Cassasa’s Golden Gate Band 
and the Philippine Constabulary Band remain the 
entire season.. Thaviu has two weeks; Creatore, 
eight weeks; Sousa, eight weeks; Conway, eight 
weeks ; Boston Band, eleven weeks. From Paris we 
will have Gabriel Pares, who conducted the Band 
of the Garde Republicane at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. He has formed a new band, which opens its 
season on March 5. 

“A few of the concessions worth mentioning 
which will employ orchestras are ‘Alt Niirnberg,’ 
“Grand Canyon of Arizona,’ ‘Vienna Cafe,’ “Toy- 
land,’ ‘Japan Beautiful,’ ‘Chinese Village Pagoda 
and Tea Garden,’ ‘49 Cam,’ ‘Shamrock Isle,’ as well 
as “Old Faithful Inn,’ already mentioned.” 





ART AND ADVERTISING. 


The refusal of Leopold Godowsky to fulfill his 
engagement at the recent Biltmore Morning Mu- 
sicale because his name was printed in small type 
on the announcements and Caruso’s name in very 
large letters, has created considerable comment pro 
and con in the musical world here. 

Godowsky considers the matter as an affront to 
instrumentalists in general, and doubtless many a 
violinist, pianist, and cellist will coincide with him. 

As one of the foremost pianists of the world, 
Godowsky was right in demanding that he be an- 
nounced as befitting his reputation and not as an in- 
ferior or assisting artist. If the manager (R. E. 
Johnston) considered Caruso to be the chief draw- 
ing card he might have placed some indifferent per- 
former on the program as a “filler.” Mme. Rap- 
pold, who sang at the musicale, also was announced 
in the same type as Godowsky, and probably 
Godowsky would not have demurred had he been a 
vocalist. He feels, however, that it is time for the 
instrumentalist to object to being secondary to the 
vocalist, especially as the enormous sums which are 
paid to vocalists as compared to instrumentalists is 
a matter which has led the public into some delu- 
sions regarding the real artistic status of the two 
kinds of artists. 

The great instrumentalists are of more direct and 
concrete benefit to music as an art than the vocalists. 
Liszt. Rubinstein, Godowsky, Busoni, Hambourg, 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Joachim, Gabrilowitsch, 
Elman, etc., certainly have done more for music 
than vocalists whose names are as well known. 

In fact, vocalists, aside from their charm as such, 
have done little for music. With few exceptions, 
the great composers have been instrumentalists. 
None has been a vocalist by profession. Therefore 
Godowsky feels—and most instrumentalists will 
agree with him—that -he should not have been 
slighted even for the sake of a very famous singer. 

Of course, the managers who handle concerts are 
concerned chiefly with the question of the drawing 
ability of the artist, and in few instances know any- 
thing about music from an art point, and it would 
make no difference to them whether a great pianist 
played the Schumann “Carneval” or the Bach 


“Chromatic Fantasie” and fugue from memory, or 
Caruso sang a little song by Denza with his notes 
before him, so long as the financial result proved 
satisfactory. 

OO 


CONCERTOS FOR THE PIANO. 





Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto is often men- 
tioned by writers for the newspapers. Most of 
those writers seem to be ignorant of the fact that 
there are three concertos for piano composed by 
Tschaikowsky. The first one is in B flat minor, and 
is marked op. 23. The second is in G, op. 44; and 
the third in E flat, op. 75. 

How is it, then, that the first one only is known 
to the public? Probably it is because of the bold, 
broad, magnificent first theme of the first movement 
of the first concerto. If that overwhelming melody 
is taken away, there is nothing left to raise the rest 
of Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto movements above 
the level of the thousand and one concertos for the 
piano that are ageing in oblivion. In the true sense 
of the word, therefore, there is only one concerto 
for piano by Tschaikowsky—his first one, in B flat 
minor. 

Beethoven’s first and second concertos are forgot- 
ten. His third concerto, in C minor, gets a cer- 
tain amount of attention at music schools. The 
fourth, in G, and the fifth, in E flat, have survived 
the wear and tear of time. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all piano concertos is Beethoven’s fifth, 
usually called the “Emperor.” 

Mendelssohn’s piano concertos have been rele- 
gated to students. Chopin’s poetic concertos sound 
a little thin in our large modern concert rooms. 
Schumann’s lovely concerto is as delightful as ever, 
but its lack of brilliancy causes many pianists to 
neglect it. Grieg’s melodic concetto has had a short 
life before the public, but it is likely to endure for 
some time in the conservatories of music. 

Weber’s concertos are entirely out of date, and 
only one of Mozart’s is occasionally played as an 
archaic curiosity. 

The two great giants of the keyboard, Liszt and 
Rubinstein, are represented now by one concerto 
each, the E flat major, and the D minor, respective- 





ly. Brahms’ concertos have a limited number of 
admirers. 

Scarcely any other concerto is ever played except 
by the pianist who happened to write it. From a 
practical point of view, therefore, a concerto is 
about as quickly forgotten as an opera is, and is 
even less remunerative. 

Composing concertos is about the worst way to 
make money we know of. But, of course, great 
piano concerto writers and players never descend 
to thoughts of money! Perish the idea! 


een Qe 


OUTCLASSING THE FLONZALEYS 


In Michael Kelly’s “Reminiscences,” a volume 
published at London in 1825, is an account of a 
party given by Storace at Vienna in the year 1784. 
During the course of the evening four musical 
friends undertook to play a quartet. Kelly says 
that the playing was only tolerable, because not one 
of the players excelled on the instrument he tried to 
play. That kind of quartet playing may or may 
not have been appreciated in Vienna in 1784, but 
we are positive that those four players would fill 
the largest hall in New York to suffocation if they 
could appear in 1915. No one would listen to the 
Flonzaleys on that occasion. And the Flonzaleys 
themselves would stand uncovered before them. 

The cellist on that occasion was I. B..Wanhal, a 
highly esteemed composer of symphonies and quar- 
tets at that period. The second violinist was Carl 
Ditters von Dittersdorf, at that time considered to 
be the greatest composer of German operas. The 
viola player was a young man of much promise, 
W. A. Mozart; and the first violin was played by 
a middle aged gentleman of a humorous disposition, 
one Joseph Haydn. 

Even if these players did not play very well their 
performance would interest us very much. 

And as for the Flonzaley Quartet—well, we 
think that no hearers would applaud that magnifi- 
cent organization more than the Haydn-Ditters- 
dorf-Mozart-Wanhal Quartet would. Haydn and 
Mozart, at any rate, would recognize great art 
when they met with it. 

———>—_ - 


OSHKOSH HONORED. 





The Adriatic is due to pass through the prohibited wat- 
ers just two days before the fatal February 18, which Ger- 
many has set as the commencement time for her underseas 
warfare against the English merchant marine. 

Mary Garden, the singer, snapped her fingers when some’ 
consoling friend whispered “submarine” in her ear. 

“I carry a British passport and I don’t give a whoop 
out of Oshkosh whether a submarine interferes with us or 
not,” she said. “I know if I’m caught and put in some 
horrid old detention camp somewhere I'll make that camp 
the liveliest one in Europe.”—New York Worid. 

Said Mary: “It’s my fixed intention 
(If certain foes I need not mention 
Arrest me on a pure invention 
And shut me in a camp detention) 
To concentrate my whole attention 
On entertaining the convention 
With art within its comprehension 
(Before the Hammerstein declension 
My ‘Thais’ art was in ascension) 
And causing endless apprehension, 
And raising rows of ‘some’ dimension, 
Until they offer me a pension 
And say with humbled condescension : 
‘Go, Mary, go without prevention.’ ” 
nicholas 


PANAMA FAIR OPENS THIS WEEK. 





Next Saturday, February 20, the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition will be inaugurated at 
San Francisco with much ceremony and musical ac- 
companiment. During the ten months’ season of 
the World’s Fair many prominent instrumental or- 
ganizations will appear. 
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OPS AND OPUSSES 


There are, doubtless, many persons who do not 
know what op means, but we hardly think there are 
many readers of the Mustcat Courter who do not 
understand the op, or opus, or work number on a 
Few persons, however, have given 
They do not see the 
Of course, the 
numbering of songs is unnecessary, for the words 


composition. 
much attention to the matter. 
practical value of the op number. 


are sufficient to distinguish one song from another. 
But the difficulty of distinguishing one quartet from 
another among the seventy-seven which Haydn 
wrote has led the publishers to group these works 
together in batches of half a dozen each and give 
an op number to each half dozen. 

[he practice of numbering musical works began 
during the seventeenth century, came into general 
use during the time of Mozart, and was finally es- 
tablished by Beethoven. Bach’s works are not num- 
bered, unfortunately, and the confusion resulting 
from this omission is very great. For instance, who 
knows what work is meant when we say Bach’s 
fugue in We cannot say the first, or the 
second, or the third fugue in A minor, because they 
ire not numbered in any way. We know nine in- 
strumental fugues in A minor by Bach, and we 
should have great difficulty specifying them so that 
our readers would know which one we referred to 
in case we mentioned one of them. One is in the 
first book of the “Well Tempered Clavichord,” and 
another one is in the second book. Another one is 
a long and brilliant fugue preceded by a short pre- 
Another one is a moderately long, but not 
very showy fugue preceded by a long fantasia. 

There are two more preludes and fugues in A 
These six are for the clavichord, or piano. 
Which is which among these six? There is one for 
violin alone, and there are the organ works. We 
have spoken only of A minor, and said nothing 
about the other major and minor keys. 

Beethoven has composed five sonatas in E flat. 
Phere is no confusion in describing these sonatas, 
because they have opus numbers. One 
27, No. 2; another op. 31, No. 
and another is an early work, 


\ minor? 


lude. 


minor. 


] 


however, 
is op. 7; another op. 
3; another op. 81; 
called a sonatina. 
Chopin has written seven, of his fifty-two, ma- 
With the help of the op num- 
ber, however, no confusion can result. 

Chopin’s C major mazurka, op. 56, No. 2, can- 
not be taken for the C major mazurka marked op. 
22 No. 2 


Os Pb 


otten 


zurkas in C major. 


Mendelssohn’s forty-eight “Songs 
Without Words” are in A major. But the op num- 
bers range from 19 to 102, and no confusion is pos- 


Seven of 


sible. 

Wagner made no use of the op number because 
the names of his works take the place of numbers. 

[he function of the op number, then, is merely to 
distinguish one work from another. It is no guide 
to the length or importance of a work. 

Mendelssohn’s op. 70 is the great oratorio “Eli- 
jah”; but his op. 84 is only three songs with piano 
iccompaniment. 

Beethoven’s op. 123 is his grand “Missa Solem- 
nis”; his op. 128 is a little arietta, “The Kiss.” 

Berlioz marked about two thirds of his works and 
omitted to mark the rest of them. His highest op. 
The highest number Chopin reached 

; 65. All numbers higher than that have been 
idded to early works published after the composer’s 
\nd Chopin seems to have used his num- 
bers without regard to the size of the works he 
For instance, he marks twenty-four 
preludes op. 28, and one short impromptu, in A flat, 
It is plain, therefore, that the op. number 
mark to distinguish one work from 


number is 28 


death 


numbered. 


op. 29 
is only a 
another. 
Carl Czerny reached as high an op. number as 
“98 at least, if not nearer 1000, of which several 


numbers contain fifty different pieces. Such a 


number as that shows a fatal facility in-writing. It 


would have been impossible for a man of Chopin’s 
oversensitive and refined nature to have allowed 
himself to write so much commonplace and prosaic 
music. The high water mark of opus marking, so 
far as our experience goes, is to be found on a vol- 
ume recently published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, “Twelve Studies for the Piano,” by Arnoldo 
Sartorio, op. 1018. 

If Arnoldo Sartorio has followed the usual -cus- 
tom of putting op. numbers on his published works 
only and not on unpublished manuscripts, it is odd 
that we are not very familiar in this country at 
least with the name of a composer who has sent 
1018 musical works into the world. We suspect, 
however, that he may be a writer of children’s songs, 
living in Cologne. 

It is an anomaly to call an opera an opus; for the 
Latin word opera is the plural of the Latin word 
opus. One means “work,” and the other means 
“works.” 

Our musical vocabulary has simply taken an old 
Latin plural and forced it to do duty as a modern 
singular. Two thousand years hence a boulevard 
may be called a “trees,” simply because an ancient 
boulevard of A. D. 1915 usually wag decorated with 


trees. 
And now that we have used up the word “opera” 


as a name for a certain collection of musical works 
in connection with a kind of drama, we have no 
plural left for opus. We cannot commit a crime 
on the Latin language and say opi. We must say 
ops, OF opusses. 

The Oxford Dictionary gives opus as an English 
word, but is careful to say that it has no plural. 
Evidently the English lexicographer was afraid of 
that lovely word opusses! The French get over the 
difficulty by using the French word oeuvre, and the 
Germans sometimes use Werke. But we, who have 
the most copious language in the world at our com- 
mand, find it necessary to drag in the Latin “opus” 
instead of the English “work.” 

Will the Oxford Dictionary kindly inform us why 
it is permissible to say “operas”—which is the 
plural of a plural—and not “opusses” ?—which is 
the English plural of a Latin singular. “An opera” 
is as absurd as “an oxen.” “Two operas” is as 
ridiculous as “two oxens.” 

What would the most delicately sensitive of all 
the Latin poets say if he met with such abominable 
grammar as “an opera”? Would not Catullus 
reach for a volume of his inimitable poems and un- 
derline the passage in his eleventh lyric where he 
speaks of “the horrible and remotest Britons” ? 

stencils 
A PIANO MASTER. 

Recitals at which five piano sonatas are played 
by one performer must be counted among the mu- 
sical rarities, and it is well so, for the majority of 
keyboard exponents would find it wellnigh impos- 
sible to hold the attention of their listeners with 
such a program. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch essayed the task last Satur- 
day afternoon, February 13, at Aeolian Hall, and 
presented these sonatas: Beethoven, E minor, op. 
99; Schubert, A major, op. 120; Schumann, G 
minor, op. 22; Glazounow, B flat minor; Chopin, 
B flat minor. 

Be it said at once that Gabrilowitsch not only 
held the interest of his audience, but also aroused 
them to every sign of unstintéd enthusiasm, and the 
temper of the assembly was best illustrated by the 
remark of one well known pianist who said as he 
left the hall after the concert: “T could have listened 
to another sonata and enjoyed that, too.” 

It speaks well for Gabrilowitsch’s resource as an 
interpreter, his mastery of style, and his taste in 
selection, that he could put a discriminative hearer 
into such a mood. But the Russian pianist was at 
the very top of his form, which means that his 
finely adjusted technic met every demand, his phras- 
ing, musical declamation, and pedalling spelled per- 
fection, and his tone with its many lovely: colors 





and its noble quality was a source of constant de- 
light to those who love musical song on the piano 


‘in preference to seeing that instrument used as an 


orchestra. 

Gabrilowitsch, through his undertaking of last 
Saturday stamps himself as one of the big minds in 
modern music, and that is an accomplishment far 
more significant than mere mastery of the keyboard. 
Such a program shows that the entire piano litera- 
ture is at the player’s command, and indeed, Gabril- 
owitsch’s mixed programs of his former recitals 
have proved that fact amply. 

It was an object lesson to hear in juxtaposition 
five sonatas of such different styles and periods and 
it was an artistic experience of the most elevating 
kind to hear them interpreted in such sympathetic 
and superb fashion as by Gabrilowitsch. Not many 
concert players could duplicate the feat. 

orm ihn 


A MUSICAL DIPLOMAT. 


Gonzalo de Quesada, the Cuban Minister to Ger- 
many, who recently died in Berlin, was a passionate 
lover of music. He was educated in New York, 
where he spent his boyhood, and the Italian operatic 
performances in the eighties had no more en- 
thusiastic admirer than Quesada. He was a man of 
brilliant mentality and possessed, moreover, a poetic 
and romantic nature. The following letter, written 
by him to Etelka Gerster some three years ago, will 
be found of interest: 





Legacion de Cuba, 
Berlin, Sunday, 24th of December, 1911. } 


Mrs. Etelka Gerster, Berlin. 

MaApAME—Memory, at times—alas, but few—brings us 
back to hours of unalloyed pleasure. Mine goes back in 
these days, when I am far away from my native land, to 
the hospitable city of New York, where I spent in exile my 
childhood and youth, and where I applauded the incom- 
parable artist, who knew no rival as Gilda, as Somnam- 
bula, and Lucia. It seems but yesterday, when in the 
Academy of Music, with Campanini or Ravelli, with Del 
Puente or Galassi, you made me love music, and drew 
from my enthusiastic lips many a “Bravissima.” How 
many a night I waited by the stage door to see you and 
thought if any of the flowers I threw over the stage lights 
told you of my admiration! The hair has become gray; 
responsibility has extinguished the fire of yore; the soul 
is often tinged with sadness; but the sweet, the beautiful, 
the consoling souvenir of your magnificent voice still vi- 
brates. By chance I have come to live in the same house 
that you dwell in, and I cannot allow such memory to pass 
without asking you to accept these flowers, which will 
bring to the great singer the conviction that her genius 
will never be forgotten. 

With my respects I am 

Your humble servant, 
GONZALO DE QUESADA. 


This letter was published in the Musica. Cov- 
RIER on a former occasion, but it reveals to such a 
degree the character of the deceased that it will 
again be found of interest. 

Gonzalo de Quesada was a warm friend of our 
Berlin correspondent, and he and his wife and 
daughter were frequent guests of Mr .and Mrs. 
Abell at their artists’ receptions. He also figures 
promently on several of the flash-light groups of 
musical celebrities taken at the Abell salon, which 
have been published in the Musica Courter. The 
Kaiser was very fond of Quesada, and one of the 
late Minister’s books was dedicated to His Majesty. 

jessie 
BRODSKY A PRISONER. 


Adolph Brodsky, the well known violinist so long 
resident in England, is at present a prisoner of war 
in Austria, where he has been interned by the au- 
thorities. As Brodsky is sixty-four years old and 
not in robust health, it was decided by a number 
of musicians in this country to send a petition to 
the Austrian Government begging for the artist’s 
release. The document has been circulating for 
several weeks among the best known of the tonal 
brethren now in America and is about ready to be 
sent abroad. At one time Brodsky lived in New 
York, being concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. - 
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NEW OPERA IN MILAN. 





A special report received from H. O. Osgood, at 
Florence, Italy, just as the Musrtcat Courier is 
going to press, reads: 

“La Scala has just produced a new opera, ‘Notte 
di Legenda,’ by Alberto Franchetti, who, since writ- 
ing ‘Germania’ and ‘Pourcegnac,’ has remained silent 
for some considerable time. This was the cast of 
the premiere : 


MEME occa iC ae Ss Gagne Sake s cause koeMaene De Luca 
WM PO pds Gas sda whkah sed kaw eu ke knee Gagliardi 
REED sy Sa hien cs sas bine COCR chmaae paseo e KS Polverosi 
Se Os Sy ics Cac scwies ace sd eecekanbel «cova Cirino 
DN eS Be eek Uae ack cs agmead ee tan Ferroni 


Conductor, Marinuzzi. 


“The libretto, by Forzano, is one of those ‘thud 
and blunder’ (my friend Byron Hagel’s variation 
for ‘blood and thunder’) melodramas in one act 
which have been the fashion ever since ‘Cavalleria.’ 
The work plays only a little more than an hour and 
a half. ‘Notte di Legenda’ means ‘Night of the 
Legend,’ and it happened like this. Once upon a time 
there was a Mrs. Count Aldrovandi (Il Conte’s 
other name, by the way, is Aldrovandi), who, long 
before the opera begins, was unfaithful to her hus- 
band. He killed her on the first snowy day of 
winter, so the legend said: 

‘When, on the first day of snow, 

The spectre of the murdered woman shall reappear, 

Death will pass through this castle 

To destroy the love of an Aldrovandi.’ 

“Of course, somebody had to be the victim of this 
prophecy and Vanna turns out to be it. She is the 
daughter of Il Conte, and the scene plays in his 
castle. First Vanna has allowed herself to be loved 
by the villain Gualberto, but then she decides she 
likes Gilfredo instead. The decision is not unani- 
mous, however, for Gualberto persists in pursuing 
her. Il Conte, to dissipate the sadness caused by 


the first snowfall of each year on account of the 
legend, gives a grand féte as the first flakes fall. 
(Now the opera is beginning; chorus of merry 
villagers.) At this ball, Gilfredo, whose love is ap- 
parently frowned upon by everybody except Vanna, 
arranges to run away with her. But the base com- 
plot is discovered by the villain, Gualberto (dis- 
guised as a jester, a la Rigoletto), who thwarts it. 
The opera ends with a joyful scene in which some- 
body kindly kills Gilfredo just outside the window 
so that Vanna can see it, whereupon the young lady 
bores a hole in Gualberto with a handy little Brown- 
ing and goes permanently crazy. 

“The critic of the Corriere della Sera, the leading 
Milanese paper and one of the best in’ Italy, says: 
‘Franchetti is faithful throughout to the character 
of the libretto, to his own talent and to national art.’ 
And, further on, ‘to sum up, Franchetti has re- 
affirmed, in a most sympathetic and efficacious way, 
his right to one of the preeminent positions among 
contemporaneous composers.’ Reading the whole 
long criticism, one gets the impression that the critic 
would have been glad to be enthusiastic, but could 
not conscientiously manage it. The production is 
praised in every point, and the audience which filled 
the house was very friendly to the work, calling out 
the performers and authors six times at its close. 

“Venice, too, saw the first production of a new 
opera last Tuesday evening at the old Teatro 
Rossini. It was called ‘Marbella Dubois,’ the 
libretto by Marquis Felix Genoese di Geria, music 
by Anton Menotti Buia. The Corriere’s critic says 
frankly, ‘there were five calls for the authors and 
artists after the first act and five more after the 
second, but in reality the work did not shine with 
the brilliancy of its inspiration.’ Which, indeed, is 
very apt to be the case with works whose ‘noble’ 
authors generally insure a production by the simple 
expedient of paying for it themselves—witness Lord 
Howard de Walden!” 


WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH. 





In the small town of Arad in Hungary, a railroad 
official died in the first week of January, named 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, who was a direct lineal 
descendant of the famous mediaeval poet and 
Minnesinger. Documents proving the direct des- 
cent from the original von Eschenbach had been 
in the hands of the family for centuries. The 
original Wolfram von Eschenbach, who was born 
during the later part of the twelfth century, went 
to the court of Hermann, Landgraf of Thuringia, 
in’ 1203, and he enjoyed the bounty of that poten- 
tate until 1215. His death is supposed to have oc- 
curred about 1225. Although he had no education, 
not having even learned to read or to write, his 
poems reveal great depth of feeling and mentality, 
exquisite humor, and, strange to say, great mastery 
of language. Wolfram, although quite untutored, 
was one of the most brilliant mentalities of his age, 
and his two principal works, “Parcival” and “Wille- 
halm,” which have been translated into modern 
German, are to this day much admired in the 
Fatherland. 

Richard Wagner, in his “Tannhauser,” has re- 
vealed the beautiful poetic nature of Wolfram von 

‘Eschenbach with great fidelity and with a penetrat- 
ing insight into the true character of the man. The 
celebrated Minnesinger was a source of great in- 
spiration to Wagner, for the libretto of his ‘Parsi- 
fal” is based on the original “Parcifal” by Wolfram 
von Eschenbach. It is regrettable that none of the 
melodies composed by Wolfram von Eschenbach 
and his great contemporary, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, have come down to posterity, for both men 
were composers as well as Minnesingers. 

Curiously enough, although the Wolfram von 
Eschenbach who recently passed away could trace 


his line back almost as far as the reigning houses 
of Hohenzollern and Habsburg, there have been no 
shining lights in the family during the seven cen- 
turies that have elapsed since the death of the 
famous Minnesinger. The family lived in Germany 
until 1786, when they moved to Hungary. The 
various members were remarkably long lived, the 
late Wolfram von Eschenbach being in his ninetieth 
year when he died, having been born in 1825. An 
uncle of his, when a young man, took part in the 
great uprising against Napoleon in 1813. The 
grandfather of the deceased was a forester and his 
father was, also like himself, a railroad official; in 
fact, one of the earliest railroad men of Europe. 
The gift of music or poetry does not seem to have 
been inherited by any member of the family. 

With the death of this man comes to an end a 
family whose founder was one of the most romantic 
and poetic figures of the middle ages. 


rennet letinenit 
LILLY LEHMANN’S AGE. 


In writing about Lilly Lehmann’s wonderful 
singing a few weeks ago Arthur M. Abell stated in 
the Mustcat Courter that she ‘was, according to 
Riemann, seventy-two years old. Riemann, in his 
“Musiker-Lexikon,” gives the date of her birth as 
November 24, 1842. Mme. Lehmann writes to Mr. 
Abell to say that this date is not correct, but that 
she was born November 24, 1848, which makes her 
sixty-six years old, or six years younger than Rie- 
mann claims. “Judging from Mme. Lehmann’s 
looks and truly remarkable vocal skill,” comments 
Mr. Abell, “one would have guessed fifty-six rather 
than sixty-six. At any rate, I.am glad to know 
from the celebrated singer’s own-statement what her 
age really is, for I have frequently heard it dis- 
cussed, and no one seemed to know definitely.” 


MEYERBEER, THE “ PRUSSIAN.” 





All the uproar about Meyerbeer, caused by Vin- 
cent D’Indy’s letter, quoted on another page of the 
MusicaL CourigR, seems to have excited a greai 
deal of merriment in Germany. Meyerbeer, it is 
true, was born in Berlin, but in inclination and in 
training he was Italian and French, and his career 
as a composer of grand opera was such as to merit 
the name of a Parisian composer, for did he not 
with the assistance of his librettist, Scribe, create the 
modern French grand opera style? His original name 
was Jacob Liebmann Beer, and the name of Meyer 
was adopted as a condition of his coming into posses- 
sion of a large heritage left him by a relative named 
Meyer. But after his sojourn in Italy, where he 
profited greatly from his association with Rossini, 
he changed permanently into Giacomo Meyerbeer. 
He was above all a Jew, and at that time a Jew was 
@ nonentity in Prussia. It is not only likely, but 
highly probable, that Meyerbeer, had he remained 
in Berlin, never would have made the career as a 
composer which fell to his lot in Paris. Berlin 
paid no attention to him until he had achieved fame 
and fortune in the French capital. 

In fact, it can truthfully be said that no German 
composer ever has been less identified with the 
country of his birth than Meyerbeer. He prided 
himself, after Italianizing his name, on being an 
“Italian composer,”’-and he-was reproached bitterly 
for this by his German colleagues, especially by 
Carl Maria von Weber. 

In Paris it was that Meyerbeer found the most 
congenial field for his activities. H:rs earliest works 
had no success, but “Il Crociato” maintained itself 
for some time on the stage. This was the last opera 
he wrote in the purely Italian style. 
posed one in a German style. It remained for 
“Robert le Diable,” which-appeared in 1831 on the 
boards of the Grand Opéra in Paris, to establish 
Meyerbeer’s reputation as a writer of grand operas, 
wholly in accordance with the taste of the Parisians 
of that time. “Robert le Diable” not only founded 
the fame of Meyerbeer as a composer, but it opened 
up a new era of box office successes for the Grand 
Opéra in Paris. Ii was-not until the “Huguenots” 
had been performed in Berlin in 1842, sixteen years 
after Meyerbeer had settled in Paris, that Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV appointed the composer to be General 
Music Director of the Berlin Royal Opera. Then 
Meyerbeer for a time took up his abode in Berlin, 
and here he wrote, im-1844, “Das Feldlager in 
Schlesien,” but, although Jenny Lind created the 
principal role, this work did not maintain itself on 
the stage. His “Prophéte,” “L’Etoile du Nord,” 
“L’Africaine,” and in fact all his important operas 
were written and first presented in Paris. He was, 
in spite of his appointment by the Berlin monarch, 
so out of touch with Berlin and Prussia and so 
wholly at variance with the new German musical 
ideas, which had been introduced with Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” and continued with such great success 
by Wagner’s Dutchman” and “Tann- 
hauser,” that he never felt at home in the Prussian 
capital and was glad to return to the city of his 
adoption, where he ended his days in 1864. 

Any one at all familiar with the history of opera 
and the operatic repertoire knows that Meyerbeer’s 
style of composition was created by the French 
taste of his time and was quite anti-German. Meyer- 


He never com- 


“Flying 


beer unquestionably possessed great musical gifts, 
and he was a master of orchestral effects. He knew, 
moreover, how to write effectively for the voice, and 
he was fortunate in having Scribe as a librettist. 

Since Meyerbeer has been in his grave for more 
than half a century, and since he was associated, as 
was no other composer, with the great operatic era 
of France, the present Paris movement against his 
memory cannot be regarded otherwise than with 
amusement by those who are familiar with the facts 
and the history of the case. 
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CARUSO’S DEPARTURE. 





Enrico Caruso is scheduled to sail for Europe at 
the end of this week and he will do so accompanied 
by the regrets and the good wishes of his legion of 
admirers in this country at large and in this city in 
particular. Caruso represents not only a popular 
figure in operatic music here, but he ranks also as 
a marvelously finished and conscientiously artistic 
vocalist, who in some of his roles is unsurpassable 
at the present time. While the fact that he receives 
the highest fee of any singer in the world, has 
caused him to be regarded as a hero by the masses, 
a much more significant tribute to his worth as a 
man is the esteem in which he is held by his col- 
leagues, with whom his constant good nature, his 
unfailing generosity, and his keen human under- 


standing have become proverbial. Addio, Enrico, 
and’may you have a pleasant journey and a safe 
return next season. 

——— ———— 


WHAT IS HE? 





In the passport swindle unearthed recently by 
the Federal Government one of the chief perpetra- 
tors “is alleged to haye been a former music critic,” 
as the daily newspapers put it. In the next breath 
one of them alludes to the man’s “obscure occupa- 
tion.” It appears, then, that some of the dailies 
know something about passports, after all. 


— 
WE WONDER. 


In our day of automobiles, what will those au- 
diences do which every once in awhile used to be 
heralded by prima donnas’ press agents as unhar- 
nessing the horses of her carriage and dragging the 
vehicle triumphantly to the lady’s hotel? 

ee es 
ANOTHER SHOT. 





The Oregon Legislature has fired another shot at 
the bill providing for the registration and licensing 
of music teachers. Last week the measure was 
placed among those marked “Indefinitely Post- 
poned.” 

cntanniticliieslting 
SEND ADDRESS. 

“American Composer” writes as follows: “If any 
of those sock-knitters get tired of working for the 
Belgians, why not think of me and my deserving 
colleagues of the Guild of American Beethovens ?” 


———— 
GOOD-BYE, PUCCINI? 





Paris is reported to be contemplating the banish- 
ing of Puccini from local programs and opera reper- 
toires because of his open letter denying that he is 
unfriendly to the Germans. 

ere cnneneed 
A CORRECTION. 


One of the New York daily papers remarked that 
there is a crisis at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
There is no crisis at the Metropolitan; there is a 
crisis only among the singers. 

mesianslipasailtenisin 
NAIVE. 





Some mirth was occasioned in New York’s local 
musical circles last week over an article in the New 
York Sun of February 15. The music critic of that 
paper starts out with this brave assertion: “It is the 


custom of this department of The Sun to offer to 
its readers some consideration of musical topics, and 
not to indulge in futile scolding about the manage- 
ment of this or that enterprise. Neither does the 


reviewer of music believe it worth his while to waste 
his space ov his reader’s time in celebrating the petty 
doings »f passing singers, whose activities, as this 
writer lately remarked in another place, have a rela- 
tion to the great world of art about as important as 
the chirping of a cricket to the scheme of-the uni- 
verse.” Then follows—and that is where the mirth 
comes in—this declaration: ‘However, a time has 
come when the reader must be invited to consider 


certain doings of singers in order that too much sig- 
nificance be not attached to them.” Forthwith the 
critic proceeds to expatiate for three columns on 
the question of Geraldine Farrar, her salary at the 
Metropolitan, and what her possible permanent de- 
parture from there might or might not mean to that 
institution. Persons with a delicate sense for ethics 
no doubt wonder why a critic should concern him- 
self with such questions as whether a singer does or 
does not obtain a raise of salary and does or does 
not renew a contract. 


snesseeaenilisalecicom 
BANDS, ARMY’S NEED, SAYS KIPLING. 


{From Boston Transcript.] 

Of the many movements that have sought the influence 
of the Mansion House for their introduction to the public 
during the present war, few have met with a warmer re- 
sponse than that inaugurated recently for the provision of 
bands for the encouragement of recruiting and marching in 
London. The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, presided. There was a large attendance 
of persons interested in the proposal. Rudyard Kipling, 
who was received with loud cheers, said: 

“I am greatly honored by the Lord Mayor’s request to 
speak before you. The most useful thing that a civilian 
can do in these busy days is to speak as little as possible, 
and, if he feels moved to write, to confine his efforts to 
his check book. (Laughter). But this is an exception to 
that very good rule. We do not know the present strength 
of our new armies. They were quite rightly born in si- 
lence, but that is no reason why they should walk in 
silence for the rest of their lives. 

“From the lowest point of view, a few drums and fifes 
in a battalion are worth five extra miles on a route march, 
quite apart from the fact that they swing the battalion 
back to quarters composed and happy in its mind, no mat- 
ter how wet and tired its body may be. And even where 
there is no route marching, the mere come and go, the roll 
and flourish, of the drums and fifes round barracks is as 
warming and cheering as the sight of a fire in a room. 

“Or a band—not necessarily a full band—but a band of 
a few brasses and woodwinds, is immensely valuable in 
districts where troops are billeted. It revives memories, 
it quickens associations, it opens and unites the hearts of 
men more surely than any other appeal. In that respect it 
assists recruiting perhaps more than any other agency. 

“More than that. No one—not even the adjutant—can 
say for certain where the soul of a battalion lives; but the 
expression of that soul is most often found in the band. 
It stands to reason that a body of 1,200 men, whose lives 
are pledged to each other’s keeping, must have some common 
means of expressing their thoughts and moods to them- 
selves and to their world. The band can feel the mood 
and interpret the thought. A wise and sympathetic band- 
master—and most that I have known have been that—can 
lift a battalion out of depression, cheer it in sickness, and 
steady and recall it to itself in times of almost unendura- 
ble strain. You will remember a beautiful poem by Sir 
Henry Newbolt -describing how a squadron of ‘weary 
big dragoons’ were led on to renewed effort by the strains 
of a penny whistle and a child’s drum taken from a toy- 
shop in a wrecked French town. 

“And I remember in cholera camp in India, where the 
men were suffering very badly, the band of the Tenth Lin- 
colns started a regimental singsong one night with that 
queer, defiant tune, ‘The Lincolnshire Poacher. You know 
the words. 

“It was merely their regimental march which the men 
had heard a thousand times. There was nothing in it 
except—except all England—all the east coast—all the fun 
and daring and horseplay of young men bucketing about 
the big pastures by moonlight. But, as it was given, very 
softly, at that bad time in that terrible camp of death, 
it was the one thing in the world which could have re- 
stored—which it did—shaken men to pride, humor and self 
control. This is, perhaps, an extreme case, but by no means 
an exceptional one. A man who has had any experience 
of the service can testify that a battalion is better for mu- 
sic at every turn—happier, easier to handle, and with 
greater zest for its daily routine if that routine is sweet- 
ened by melody and rhythm—melody for the mind and 
rhythm for the body. 

“Our new armies, as we know, have not been well served 
in this essential. Of all the admirable qualities they have 
shown none is more wonderful than the spirit which has 
carried them through the laborious and distasteful ground- 
work of their calling without a note of music except what 
that same indomitable spirit supplied—out of its own head. 
We have all seen them marching through the country or 
through London streets in absolute silence, and the crowd 
through which they pass as silent as themselves for lack 
of the one medium that could convey and glorify the 
thoughts which are in all men’s minds today. 

“We are a tongue-tied breed at the best. The band can 
declare on our behalf, without shame or shyness, some- 





thing of what we feel, and so help us to reach a hand to- 
ward the men who have risen up to save us. 

“From time immemorial-the man who offers his life for 
his land has been compassed at every turn of his service 
by elaborate ceremonial and observance, of which music 
is no small part—carefully designed to prepare and uphold 
him. It is not expedient nor seemly that any portion of 
that ritual should be slurred or omitted now.” (Cheers.) 

Colonel Lord Denman, speaking as an officer of a terri- 
torial regiment, thanked Mr. Kipling for his speech. Some 
talented person would have to write another verse of a 
well known song and say: i 

“It’s thank you, Mr. Kipling, when the band begins to 


play. ‘ 


HARTFORD CONCERTS. 


Hartford, Conn., February 11, 1915. 

The month of February bids fair to be a record break- 
ing month as far as musical Hartford is concerned. Be- 
sides numerous small events, McCormack, Kreisler, Wer- 
renrath, Clara Gabrilowitsch and her husband, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, are coming this month. 

On the evening of February 1, an audience that filled 
Parson’s Theatre to overflowing attended the concert, 
given under the auspices of the German-American Alliance 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of Germany and 
Anstria-Hungary. Otto Goritz, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Estelle Wentworth, soprano of the Ber- 
lin Opera, were the soloists, and the United German Sing- 
ing Societies of Hartford, under the direction of August 
Weidlich and Samuel Leventhal, were heard in a number 
of folksongs. Both the soloists chose their selections with 
good taste and were forced to give encores. 

The Musical Club, which has brought so many artists to 
Hartford, presented Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, in 
recital at Unity Hall on February 3. To the follower of 
local concerts this event was a great surprise, as well as 
a treat. Every available space in the hall was occupied, 
and this, at a piano recital in Hartford. There is perhaps 
an explanation. Gabrilowitsch is the husband of Clara 
Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, Hartford’s most be- 
loved character. The great interest felt is further shown 
by the engagement scheduled on February 22, when the 
famous pianist and his charming wife will give a joint re- 
cital. The program on Wednesday evening included the 
Schubert sonata in A major, Glazounow sonata in B flat 
minor, a Chopin group, the pianist’s own “Melodie,” op. 8, 
and compositions of Sapellnikoff and Moszkowski. As 
added numbers a Chopin waltz and the Gluck-Brahms ga- 
votte were splendidly rendered. The program and the 
exquisite art of the pianist made the évening one to be long 
remembered. 

February 9 the second concert in the World Famous 
Artist Series was given at Foot Guard Hall, the artists be- 
ing Evan Williams, Herbert Witherspoon and Louis Siegel. 
George Kelley, under whose management this series is 
given, certainly put a feather in his cap by bringing these 
estimable performers to Hartford. The people of this 
city are also showing that they appreciate and will sup- 
port the effort made to give them “world famous musi- 
cians.” The program opened with a duet by Williams and 
Witherspoon, “Passage Birds’ Farewell,” Hildach, and the 
concluding number was likewise by the two singers. A 
group of Schubert songs, in English, the “Flower Song,” 
from “Carmen,” and “Your Tiny Hands,” from “La Bo- 
heme,” sung in the same language, and finally a Handel 
group were rendered by the tenor in true Williams style, 
and the great audience was very appreciative. The selec- 
tions for the bass included, among others, a group of Ger- 
man songs, the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” and a 
group of old Scotch and Irish songs, Both artists re- 
sponded to numerous encores to the additional delight of 
the listeners. The violinist contributed two groups, which 
included the “Devil’s Trill,” Tartini, The next concert in 
this series will present Fritz Kreisler, violinist, on Friday, 
February 26. gis? 

On the same evening as the above concert, Unity Hall 
was well filled when a piano recital was given by Majorie 
Huss Price, assisted by Wm. J. Carroll, the local tenor. 
The piano selections included the “Moonlight Sonata,” two 
Schumann numbers and the “Fantasia Impromptu,” of 
Chopin. The artist displayed an excellent technic and 
finish, and the various numbers were given very sympa- 
thetic interpretations. Mr. Carrol! sang “Your Tiny 
Hand,” from “La Boheme,” “A Spirit Flower,” by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and “Lady Moon,” by Bruhnes, and was well 
received by the audience. 

A concert, billed as a novelty for two violins, was given 
at Unity Hall by Emanuel Ondricek and Ella K. Ondricek 
on February 11. They were assisted by Rodolfo For- 
nari, baritone. The works for two violins included a “Ser- 
enade,” by Sinding, and a group of short numbers by Juon. 
These numbers were very well rendered and. seemed to 
please the audience. The work of Mr. Ondricek in two 
solo numbers was also excellent and he was heartily ap- 
plauded. H. D. Prentice. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 

Brilliant Revival of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore Dei Tre Re”—“Siegfried” Draws Capacity Aud- 
ience on Afternoon of Lincoln’s Birthday—Third of Matinee Series of “Nibelungen” 
Cycle Splendidly Performed—Wagner Also Represented by “Die 
Walkire”’—Sunday Evening Operatic Concert. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Les Huguenots,” February 8 

Not among the eagerly acclaimed productions of the 
Metropolitan, Meyerbeer’s best opera nevertheless contin- 
ues to interest musical historians and that part of the pub- 
lic which belongs to the older generations. As sung by 
Caruso, Hempel, Braun and Mabel Garrison (who repeated 
her very brilliant representation of Urbain) “Les Hugue- 
nots” is an evening of ingratiating and stirring vocalism 
and well repays a visit to the opera house. Giorgio Po- 
lacco swung the directional stick over the obedient and 
responsive cast, which comprised also Leon Rothier, Emmy 
Destinn, Antonio Scotti, Pietro Audisio, etc. 

“Madame Sans-Gene,” February 10 

Another hearing of Giordano’s new work brought out 
again the fact that it is not a great opera in conception, 
style, workmanship or content. Inspiration is conspicuous 
by its absence in the pages of the score. The chief inter- 
est of the audience seems to center in the interpreters. 
Of them it may be said that Geraldine Farrar displays 
comedienne talents as Caterina, Giovanni Martinelli sings 
ravishingly as Lefebvre, Amato is a powerfully gripping 
figure as Napoleon, and Paul Althouse looks, acts and 
sings in impressive fashion as Neipperg. The rest of the 
cast had Rita Fornia, Sophie Braslau, Andrea de Segurola, 
Vera Curtis, Robert Leonhardt, Bada, etc. Tascanini con- 
ducted. 

“L’ Amore Dei Tre Re,” February 11 

Montemezzi’s deeply tragic and yet poetically suggestive 
opera had a brilliant revival before a large and unusually 
interested audience. Again this work was found to be 
of superior musical fiber, melodic in the modern sense of 
employing thematic fragments extensively developed, and 
most piquant in its harmonization and the colors with 
which Montemezzi weaves his orchestral fabric about the 
body of the play. There are hundreds of arresting details 
in the score, which is that of a musician of rare taste, un- 
flagging creative power—in the modern meaning essential- 
ly—and wide resource in atmospheric instrumentation. The 
libretto is a masterpiece of direct action, tense dramatic 
conflict, and abbreviated vocal explanation. 

Adamo Didur repeated his intensely moving portrayal 
of the blind old king, of whom he makes an overwhelm- 
ingly relentless figure of fate, in the Greek literary sense. 
Pasquale Amato, as before, did some beautiful singing 
as the sympathetic Manfredo, and won a deserved ovation. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, whose New York reputation 
was established in a night through his soulful and pol- 
ished singing and his ardent acting as Avito, once more 
showed his mastery in those two branches of operatic art, 
and achieved a new triumph. 

Lucrezia Bori, although mentioned last, is in a sense the 
most important of the interpreters, for around her re- 
volves the entire plot and three men are driven to their 
doom because of the part she plays in their lives. The 
Bori voice has ideal material in the Fiora role, and it is 
made much of by the lovely and accomplished singer, 
whose histrionic skill shines in this opera more potently 
than in any other. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more effective Fiora. 

Other essential factors in the evening’s success were Tos- 
canini, the conductors, and the singers, Sophie Braslau, 
Marie Mattfeld, Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio, etc. 


“Siegfried,” February 12 (Matinee) 

This was the third of the present matinee series of the 
“Nibelungen” cycle. The house was entirely sold out, as 
it has been at every one of the series, and there was much 
enthusiasm. The cast was in most respects the same as 
that which sang the opera only a few weeks ago, the prin- 
cipal roles being taken by Urlus (Siegfried). and Gadski 
(Briinnhilde), Reiss (Mime) and Ober (Erda). There 
is little to add to the praise then given, especially to Gadski 
and Urlus, for their splendid work. The Wanderer was 
done by Clarence Whitehill, whose noble presence, digni- 
fied acting and fine singing constituted a delight. A notice 
distributed with the programs stated that, owing to the 
sudden indisposition of Goritz the role of Alberich would 
be sung by Robert Leonhardt. His fine singing has been 
recognized upon other occasions and he had opportunity 
in this role to show that he is equally at home with the 
harsh and guttural utterance which the music and the char- 
acter of Alberich require. 

In the matter of: stage management and lighting a very 
great improvement was shown in this performance and all 
of the various scenic effects went off correctly and without 
hitch. 





“Boris Godunoff,” February 12 (Evening) 

There is nothing new to be said about Moussorgsky’s 
poignant opus. It was sung by the usual cast, with Adamo 
Didur as a pillar of strength in his impersonation of Boris. 
Toscanini conducted. 

“Manon,” February 13 (Matinee) 

Massenet’s suave measures were sung beautifully by 
Enrico Catuso and Geraldine Farrar before an audience 
of mammoth proportions. Tumultuous applause reigned 
throughout the afternoon. The cast included Sophie Bras- 
lau, Antonio Scotti, Leon Rothier, Albert Reiss, Andrea 
de Segurola, etc. 


““Walkure,” February 13 (Evening) 

The Saturday evening popular opera was popular in- 
deed, for a large audience listened tensely and gave every 
indication of being pleased to the utmost. 

Rudolf Berger as Siegmund conquered his hearers afresh 
with the lyricism of his voice and the youthful vigor of his 
acting. Johanna Gadski, the Brimnhilde, revelled in a 
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role in which no one excels her. Her singing was timbred 
with silver quality, her high tones had fullness and round- 
ness, and her reading of the text was an object lesson in 
clearness and declamatory effectiveness. She scored a de- 
cisive hit, as always when she renders Briinnhilde. Melanie 
Kurt, a pleasant apparition as Sieglinde, was an ideal selec- 
tion for that role. She looks the part and depicts it with 
charm. Her singing showed more sweetness than repose. 
Basil Ruysdael was a striking Hunding, Carl Braun did his 
customary majestic and well delivered Wotan, Lila Robe- 
son gave an intelligently conceived and resonantly voiced 
reading of Fricka, and the Valkyries were Mmes. Sparkes, 
Schumann, Curtis, Fornia, Muiford, Mattfeld and Duchene. 





Sunday Opera Concert. 


St. Valentine’s Day, February 14, brought music lovers 
a pleasant bouquet of tonal delights on the Sabbath even- 
ing in the shape of tonal nosegays presented by Beatrice 
Harrison, Frieda Hempel and Luca Botta. 

Miss Harrison’s cello playing proved to be uncommonly 
popular with the audience, and she was applauded demon- 
stratively for her remarkable presentation of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Rococo” variations and short numbers by Cui, Harty 
and Wagner-Becker. Her tone is of uncommon beauty, 
herj.style broad, her conception extremely musical, and 


her technic’ flawlessly accurate. Such cello playing has, not 
been equalled in New York this season. 

Frieda Hempel’s lovely vocal accomplishments need no 
new discussion, as they are thoroughly familiar to a public 
which idolizes her as one of the best lyrical and colora- 
tura sopranos ever heard at the Metropolitan. She deliv- 
ered an “Ernani” aria and a “Mireille” selection with her 
usual art and effect. 

Luca Botta sang delightfully the “M’Appari,” from 
“Martha,” and with fine, full, neble tonal quality and devo- 
tional intensity the “Ave Maria” by Gounod. 

The orchestra played the “Oberon” overture, Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes” and second Hungarian rhapsody. 





McCormack’s Vocal Art. 


Of all the concert singers now before the public none 
seems to exert a greater drawing power than tenor John 
McCormack, and to judge by the applause showered on 
him at Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon, February 14, 
none seems to give an audience greater pleasure. The pop- 
ular performer was hailed at his entrance like a conquer- 
ing ‘hero and acclaimed at the conclusion of his numbers 
like a very god of vocal art. The hearers tried hard to 
make McCormack repeat every song on his program, and 
as it was, they won the day in several instances and suc- 
ceeded besides in imposing on the concert giver’s good 
nature for over half a dozen compositions not listed in 
the regular scheme of the event. The recital signified a 
series of triumphs for McCormack and duplicated, if it did 
not exceed, the financial receipts and the frenetic enthusi- 
asm with which all his public appearances have been 
greeted this winter in other parts of the country. 

Aside from the attractiveness of his personality and his 
importance as one of the world’s leading opera tenors, 
McCormack’s chief claims to consideration as a concert 
artist lie in the pure lyricism of his voice, its power, flexi- 
bility, sympathetic timbre, and adaptability in the sugges- 
tion of moods and emotions. Whether in music grave 
or gay, whether romantic or dramatic, McCormack al- 
ways Strikes the appropriate color, 
and aids its effectiveness subtly 
to make the most of the story 
diction and enunciation are 


vocal tone and 

with his rare power 
told in the text. His 
exquisite ; delivery is 
that of a consummate exponent of concert song. He re- 
sorts to none of the tricks or subterfuges which the opera 
singer often employs when called upon to discard costume 
and makeup and go before the public with only his voice 
and his singing art to constitute his appeal. 

No single selection of McCormack shall be emphasized 
for praise. He was masterful in everything he undertook 
and embellished with all his graces of song “Jehovah, 
Hear Me,” from Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Eleanore” and 
“The Snowy Breasted Pearl,” a group of Irish songs and 
numbers by Schumann, Schubert, Hermann, Schneider, 
Ludwig Schwab and Hubert Bath. 

Donald McBeath contributed well played violin solos and 
Edwin Schneider accompanied. 


his 





Ethel Leginska’s Brilliancy. 





That little marvel of speed, temperament and brilliancy 
on the piano, Ethel Leginska, stirred her hearers mightily 
last Sunday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, when she played 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie at a concert given by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. She conquered the technical 
difficulties of the number with superb ease, but aside from 
the pyrotechnical feats of finger and wrist which she per- 
formed, she brought to hearing as well an extraordinarily 
keen sense of rhythmic values, a full, luscious tone and a 
wide extent of knowledge in the field of piquant musical 
nuances. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
audience rose at the young player and feted her royally. 

The rest of the concert consisted of idealized dance mu- 
sic and was made up of Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” over- 
ture; dances from Bizet’s “Carmen”; “Espafia,” by Cha- 
brier ; two Slavonic dances by Dvorak; Norwegian dances 
by Grieg; polonaise by Beethoven; English folk dances by 
Grainger, and waltz, “Roses from the South,” by Strauss. 
The orchestra played all this light music suavely and surely 
and gave much pleasure to an audience obviously not made 
up of the most serious musicians. 





“L’Oracolo” is a sustained and unified piece of work, all 
of a style, and not unconsciously burlesqued and piece- 
mealed, as in the manner of Puccini, who in “Madame 
Butterfly” writes Japanese sequences at one moment, only 
to drop in the next into typically Italian lyricism that gets 
no nearer to Yokohama than the Galleria at Milan—Town 
Topics. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra in Superb Program. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 13, 1915. 
[he Philadelphia Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Leopold Stokowski, this week presented one of the richest 


programs of the season. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was 
he soloist—she enriches any concert. In addition Mr. 
Stokowski gave us a ballet suite by Jean Baptiste Lully 
which proved interesting from a purely musical as well as 


an historical standpoint, and Basile Kalinnikow’s symphony 
in G minor, a work which has not been heard here in sev- 


eral years. This highly meritorious program was heard 
by two “capacity” audiences. 

Mme. Zeisler once again proved herself, if proof were 
needed, one of the foremost exponents of the piano in 
Mozart’s concerto in C minor and Liszt’s fantasy on Hun- 
garian folk melodies for piano and orchestra. This pianist 


is essentially the mistress of fine effects. Her art is pains- 
taking to the last degree. Many times in the Mozart num- 
ber she dwelt over delicate effects with fond confidence, 
reading into them, with consummate skill, entirely new sig- 


nificance. But in her attention to the minutae Mme. Zeis- 
ler at no point lost her grip of the main design of the con- 
certo. She saw the work in true perspective and while 
she dominated the orchestra, under the careful hand of 


Mr. Stokowski, she did not once give undue accent to the 
solo instrument. 

The almost magical skill with which she exposed the 
Liszt number, with its eccentricities, its “incorrigible” melo- 
dies, its unevenness, and its tremendous technical demands, 
brought a storm of applause from the audience. 

The Kalinnikow symphony was beautifully performed 
by Stokowski. This is a powerful work, probably the most 
imposing product of this ill-fated composer. It has not 
1 


been heard here for several years but its themes are of 


the sort that hold their place in the memory. From the 
outset one could listen to it as to an old friend. Of the 
Russian works this is one of the most popular and could 
be -heard again to advantage. So also could the Lully 
uite. H. P. Q. 


Develop American Talent. 





{From the Seattle, Wash., Sunday Times.] 

America is disinclined to forego its opera this winter, 
despite the war in Europe, and the inability to arrange for 
foreign talent. 

Suggestions are made that the various companies recruit 
more generously in Italy, where neutrality still is being 
observed and where there are chances for obtaining the 


necessary singers 


Less noticeable, but daily growing in importance, is the 
demand that the Uniied States go the limit in utilizing 
home talent whenever necessary, in order to assure a sea- 
son of grand opera. 

Some critics are impatiently asking of what use Amer- 
ica’s musical conservatories have been if, in the face of 
such a scarcity of foreign talent, they can not turn out 
enough qualified singers to furnish the country with its 


desired entertainment. 

rhis idea of developing American talent will unquestion- 
ably succeed—if American audiences will back the pro- 
moters who strive to please by employing home artists. 

If these audiences go to hear music and not to wor- 
ship a name, there is no question that the country can 
have grand opera of a satisfactory kind not only this year, 
but every year hereafter. 

In fact, if this be the attitude of the spectators, 1914, 
will see the emancipation of American music from its 
foreign thrall and will mark the opening of a new era 
that will place America in the forefront of the musical 
world. 

The singers unquestionably are here. The promoters 
will not hesitate to provide the vehicles if financial re- 
turns warrant. The issue is decidedly “up to” the music 
lovers themselves. They can develop home talent—if they 
will 





Opera Week for Brooklyn. 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company, numbering up- 





ward of one hundred people, under the managerial direc- 

n of Fortune Gallo, which has made a most remarkably 
successful twenty-four weeks’ tour of the large cities of 
the United States, starting in Montreal and including such 
opera loving cities as Toronto, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, Memphis, Omaha, St. Paul and others, 
is to return to the East and will be heard at the Majestic 
(heatre, Brooklyn, during the week of February 22 (Wash- 
ington’s Birthday). The repertoire will embrace ten dif- 
ferent operas at six evening and three matinee perform- 
ances. 

rhe company, just prior to coming to New York, is being 
heard in Pittsburgh and Baltimore, and from Brooklyn 
will proceed to W ashington for one week, 

During the Brooklyn engagement popular prices, from 


50 cents to $1.50, will prevail. The run there opens with 
“Martha” on Monday afternoon and “Aida” in the evening. 
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LONDON CONDUCTOR 
LEADS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Sir Henry J. Wood Directs Orchestra in Har- 
bor City—Ysaye Plays Viotti—A New 
Trio and a New Rhapsody— 

Large Audience at O. and 
C. O. S. Concert. 





22 Fern Grove, } 
Liverpool, February 1, 1915. 


The conductor of the seventh and eighth concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society has been Sir Henry J. Wood, of 
the Queen’s Hall (London) Orchestra. At thefirst of our 
local series Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture, “Ivan, the Ter- 
rible,” and Brahms’ third symphony were the salient 
features, and Eugen Ysaye presented Viotti’s violin con- 
certo in A minor, though he might have chosen a more 
commanding example. He played also Beethoven’s “Ro- 
mance” in.G and Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise.” 

The eighth concert program provided a sharply defined 
strata of orchestral items, divided between Mozart, Wag- 

















MME. MELBA. 
(Snapped in Australia.) 


ner and Granville Bantock. The Wagner items included 
the “Procession of the Gods” from “Rheingold” and in- 
troduction to the third act of “Tristan,” the cor anglais 
being well phrased by Whittaker. I regret, however, that 
the excessive speed at which the contropuntal finale of the 
symphony was taken quite neutralized the effect of the 
previous movements. Surely there is no justification for 
translating “allegro molto” as a “prestissimo,” but this 
seemed the view of the conductor. Bantock’s “Fifine at 
the Fair” is an attempt to illustrate Browning, but whether 
successful or otherwise, is a very big specimen of up to 
date scoring, and was handled with great ability. It was 
heard for the first time through the medium of the Hallé 
Orchestra, under Beecham, but I must confess that I was 
more struck by Wood’s version than by that of the St. 
Helen’s expert. Mme, Edvina was responsible for the vo- 
cel matter by Debussy, Gounod and. Mozart. 


RopEWALD SERIES. 


Only three items were contained in the program of the 
seventh concert, but they were all of great interest, and 
the executants, Edwards Isaacs (piano), Arthur Catterall 
(violin) and William Warburton (cello), not only dis- 
played high technical attributes, but quite remarkable 


unanimity. Beethoven’s trio in B flat (op. 97) is a fa- 
miliar work and its many beauties were realized with en- 
tire absence of obvious effort. Two movements from a 
trio by Enrico Bossi (op. 7) constituted a distinct nov- 
elty and created much interest. The work is in the ultra- 
modern style, very difficult, but laid out for the instru- 
ments with striking effect, while there is an absence of 
harsh modulations and “experimental” harmonies. The 
third, and by no means the least interesting, incident was 
the first production of a sparkling trio by the pianist, who 
certainly, as far as his own instrument is concerned, has 
presented an executive problem that demands considerable 
address and digital flexibility. The three movements are, 
however, easy to follow, and the bravura character of the 
finale was as exhilarative as it was musical. The trio is 
still in manuscript, but is well worth publishing, as the 
composer has something to say and knows how to say it. 


Boutt OrcHESTRA PLays. 


Undeterred by local apathy and imbued with a high 
ideal, Adrian C. Boult is continuing his gallant attempt 
to interest the Liverpool public in high class orchestral 
music. A further series of six concerts was inaugurated 
at the beginning of the year and, although the audiences 
are still small, there is a decided improvement in the at- 
tendance; that at the second concert being encouragingly 
large and appreciative. Mr. Boult has the knack of com- 
piling programs to suit all tastes and his conducting is 
marked by energy and intelligence. These qualities were 
in evidence during the playing of Bach’s concerto in C for 
two pianos and Mozart’s similar work in E flat, the execu- 
tants being Irene and Una Truman, two clever young 
ladies hailing from Nottingham. At the second concert 
the program contained Mozart’s G minor symphony, 
Grieg’s “Autumn” overture, and a very interesting compo- 
sition by Richard T. Woodman entitled “New Forest 
Rhapsody.” The outlines and harmonic weft of this en- 
gaging work are such that one is warranted in regarding the 
young composer (lie is only twenty-six) as a coming man, 
if indeed he may not be regarded as already arrived. The 
scoring shows much skill and the attention is riveted from 
the outset. 

Frederick Brown gave a very spirited rendering of the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto and of 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois.” Spencer Hayes’ well con- 
trolled tenor voice was congenially employed in selections 
from Wagner, Schubert, Elgar, etc., his treatment of “Win- 
try Storms” (“Valkyrie”) being a case in point. 

A. L. Camden’s adroit mastery of the bassoon was an- 
other item that gave pleasure to the audience and in each 
instance encores were demanded and granted. 


O. anno C. O. Soctrety Work. 


Unlike other combinations that have “closed down” dur- 
ing the war the Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society 
is still in being and on January 30 gave evidence of the 
fact by submitting a well contrasted program, which at- 
tracted a large audience, the proceeds of the concert be- 
ing handed over to the Birkenhead and District Red Cross 
Society. Although the volume of upper string power 
might have been better, the weakness was not permitted to 
interfere with the spirit of the ensemble which was mani- 
fested successfully in examples of Nicolai, Tschaikowsky, 
S‘belius, Mascagni, Grieg and Offenbach, a selection of 
names that offered variety enough to please anybody, 

Distinction was the outstanding feature of the piano 
playing of Mrs. A. C. Bamford, who is not only’a comely 
lady, but an executive artist of more than usual ability. 
Her reading of Erich Korngold’s “Wichtelmannchen” and 
two characteristic pieces by Debussy and-Chopin was re- 
plete with technical finesse and musicianly sincerity. 

Vocal selections from Mozart and others were tastefully 
rendered by Lady Bates, and the accompaniments: were 
in the hands of Mrs. E. W. Morice and Dr. Stanley Dale. 
J. E. Matthews conducted with his usual conscientious 
tact. He also contributed a violin solo, Henley’s “Chan- 
sons Russes.” W. J. Bowen. 





When Old Songs | Were Written. 


{ Newark, N. J., Star.] : 
Please inform me of the origin, dates or writing, etc., 
of the following patriotic songs: “Dixie,” “Tenting on the 
Old Camp Grounds,” “Marchirg Through Georgia,” “The 
Vacant Chair,” “Just Before the Battle, Mother,” and 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” Rutu E. 


“Dixie” was written by Daniel Decatur Emmett in 1830. 
It was first sung in New York City on September 19, 18509. 

“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground” was written by 
Walter Kittredge, in 1863. The first time it was sung in 
public was during the fall of that year in Lowell, Mass. 

“Marching Through Georgia” was written by Henry C. 
Work. It was written early in 1865 and -was first pub- 
lished in February of that year. ¢ 

We cannot give you the time of writing of “The Vacant 
Chair,” “Just Before the Battle, Mother,” and “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” etc. Probably a reader can. : 
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SEATTLE BREVITIES. 


Seattle, Wash., February 1, 1915. 

Edmund J. Myer, the vocal authority, celebrated his 
sixty-ninth birthday, January 20. A number of friends 
joined him in a delightful dinner. After the cigars the 
following impromptu program was given: “Mira” (Clut- 
sam), L, F. Sperry; “Maltinata” (Leoncavallo), “Vesti La 
Giubba” (Leoncavallo), “Moon, My Delight” (Lehman), 
Theo Karl Johnston; “Pierrot” (Old English), Edmund 
J. Myer; “Rhapsodie, G minor (Brahms), Karl E. Tun- 
berg. The other guests were: Prof. C. W. Kantner, 
Prof. David Davies, Dr. C. H. Cook, D. S. Craig, Dr. F. 
R. Underwood, Dr. W. H. Gardner, E. R. Taylor and Ed- 
mund J. Myer, Jr. 

Mr. Myer is to be congratulated for many things, but 
especially because he is beginning his seventieth year with 
all the energy and all the appearance of a man of forty. 

The Nordica Choral Society has just been organized, 
with an active membership of forty ladies, all trained sing- 
ers, and an associate membership of eighty, for the purpose 
of studying works especially written for women’s voices. 
Milton Seymour has been appointed conductor. 

The Seattle Press Club, which is constantly engaged in 
doing two things: entertaining prominent visitors and 
boosting Seattle and everything belonging to or coming 
from the Queen City of Puget Sound, arranged a “Rise- 
gari evening,” which was one of the “biggest” affairs they 
have given in several moons, Silvio Risegari is more than 
a “local pianist,” as regards talent and ability. He was in 
superb form and probably never played better. A group 
of Chopin numbers, the Grieg sonata in G for piano and 
violin, a group of smaller violin numbers, an interesting 
dance by pupils of Hamilton Douglas and the Liszt “Rigo- 
letto” fantasie formed the program. Mrs. Risegari, a 
violinist of exceptional ability shared the honors with her 
husband. The artist couple were tendered a reception af- 
ter the concert. 

The Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, John M. Spargur, 
conductor, made its first appearance of*the season at the 
Metropolitan Theatre last week, with Georgia Kober, of 
Chicago, as soloist. She played the Godard A minor con- 
certo, op. 31. It was the initial performance of this inter- 
esting work in America. Miss Kober played it brilliantly 
and with artistic finish. Her interpretation is musicianly 
and authoritative. She was accorded an ovation. After 
numerous recalls she finally repeated the second movement, 
allegretto non troppo, as an encore. And very appropri- 
ately. This second movement is supremely graceful and 
clever and the audience received it with even greater en- 
thusiasm than before. The pianist responded with another 
new composition by Cyril Scott. When Conductor Spar- 
gur appeared before his orchestra he was greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause. The Goldmark “Sakuntala” overture, 
Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony, and the “Roman Car- 
nival” overture, by Berlioz, constituted the orchestral pro- 
gram. It might be suggested that the “Italian” symphony 
and the Roman “Carnival” on the same program are not 
conducive to effective contrast, in spite of the fact that 
there is, of course, a marked difference between Mendels- 
sohn and Berlioz. The orchestra, however, was very cred- 
itable. “Special mention should be made of the excellent 
accompaniment it played for the Godard concerto, which, 
while very effective, is also “tricky,” and Spargur followed 
the soloist with admirable skill. vAs a director he is ex- 
cellent. He conducts with vim and energy and authority. 
This is his fourth season with the orchestra, and it is due 
to his heroic efforts*to overcome the endless discourage- 
ments of factional jealousies and financial stringency, that 
the symphony concerts, especially this season, have be- 
come a reality. Five concerts are now assured. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society, a club consisting of 
women musicians, gave its second manuscript concert, Jan- 
uary 21, the composers all being members of the society. 
Compositions heard at this time were by Adelene Apple- 
ton, Alice M. Griggs, Edith H. Kuester, Mabel V. McGill, 
Daisy Wood Hildreth, Mrs. Black, Drusilla S. Percival 
and Mary Carr Moore. “Reverie” and “To a Crocus,” by 
Edith M. Kuester, the suite for piano by Mrs. Black, 
“Baby’s Bedtime Song,” by Mrs. Percival, and “The Liv- 
ing Water,” for mixed chorus, soprano solo and orchestra, 
by Mary Carr Moore, were probably the most interesting 
numbers on the program. The Musical Art Society, which 
now numbers one hundred and fourteen members, is tak- 
ing a very prominent part in the musical work of the city. 
The society started the séries of community concerts being 
given in the several play houses this season and deserves 
credit for the successful manner in which they are being 
éarried on. Kart E. Tunsere. 





New Orleans Attractions. 


New Orleans, La., February ro, rors. 
| The Saturday Music Circle presented the Zoellner String 
Quartet at the Association of Commerce Hall to a large 
and cultured audience, The Zoellners made an exceedingly 
favorable impression by their artistic performance, illus- 
trating impressively that “sympathetic understanding” 
which should exist between participants in ensemble work. 





They have attained to a really remarkable “oneness.” 
Their success was unequivocal. 

The Newcomb School of Music gave a concert on Feb- 
ruary 3, at which works by Moszkowski, Leroux, Duparc, 
Schumann, Rorsini and Mendelssohn were interpreted by 
Marie Norra, soprano; Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner and 
Anita Gonzalez, pianists; Hortense Holzmann Conn, vio- 
linist, and George Nelligan, cellist. This afternoon the 
school will present Margaret Lowry in a piano recital, at 
which she will perform the sonata “Eroica” of MacDowell. 

Three talented young men, Messrs. Goodwin (baritone), 
Cronican (pianist) and Warner (violinist), recently ap- 
peared in two concerts at the Association of Commerce 
Hall. They were cordially received and deservedly so, as 
their work was very commendable. 

The first concert of the Junior Philharmonic Society 
was largely attended. The artists presented were Eugenie 
Wehrmann-Schafiner and Henri Wehrmann, both of whom 
distinguished themselves, the former by her splendid piano 
solos and accompaniments, the latter by his charming violin 
selections. Harry Brunswick Loes. 


DENVER HEARS NOTED ARTISTS. 


Denver, Col., February 12, 1915. } 
2735 East Colfax Avenue, 


Two noted artists, John McCormack and Elena Ger- 
hardt, appeared in this city within the last few weeks, 
with the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, Horace Ture- 
man, conductor, under management of Robert Slack. 

The auditorium was filled to overflowing for the Mc- 
Cormack concert, Thursday evening, January 21, which 
must have been gratifying both to the artist and the local 
management. Mr. McCormack sang the recitative, “Je- 
hovah, Hear Me” and the aria, “Oh My Heart Is Sore 
Within Me,” by Beethoven, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. He also appeared in a group of ancient Irish songs, 
followed by many encores, most of which were old fa- 
vorites, These seemed to reach the majority of the people 
in the audience. 

The orchestra gave a selection from the “Rheingold” 
and a “Caprice on Spanisa Themes,” op. 35, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

Donald MacBeath, violinist, played Walther’s 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger.” 








“Prize 


Evena GerHArpT’s RECITAL. 

One of the most interesting and artistic programs of the 
Philharmonic series so far was that given on Monday 
evening, February 1, with Elena Gerhardt, soloist. This 
was the first visit of Miss Gerhardt to this city, Her open- 
ing numbers given with the orchestra were “Die All- 
macht” and “Erlkénig,” by Schubert. She responded to a 
hearty encore by singing another Schubert number, “Die 
Forelle.” Her group with piano accompaniment by Rich- 
ard Epstein, comprised Handel’s “O Sleep Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?”; a “Pastoral,” by Carey, and two strongly 
contrasted songs by W. Morse Rummel, “The Bitterness 
of Love” and “Ecstasy.” .She gave most graciously a 
number of encores, all chosen with splendid taste. Miss 
Gerhardt produces a beautiful singing tone and is mis- 
tress of the art of interpretation. Her singing of the 
Handel number and “An die Musik,” by Schubert, were 
among her most beautiful selections. 

The orchestra played several numbers exceptionally well. 
The Strauss waltzes from “Der Rosenkavalier,” and the 
prelude to Hansel and Gretel deserve special mention. 
Alma Gluck is the artist for the last concert of the sea- 
son to be given March 17. 

Notes. 

Henry Hansley, well known musician of this city, has 
been chosen as one of the five adjudicators for the song 
festival to be held at the San Francisco Exposition in 
July. 

The Chamber Music Quintet, composed of Eleanor 
Young, first violin; Della Hoover, second violin; Mrs. 
Pierpont Fuller, viola; Mary Joslin, cello, and Lola 
Carrier Worrell, piano, gave another of their delightful 
afternoons, in the art gallery of the beautiful home of 
Mrs. Junius F. Brown, on Sunday, January 31. They 
were assisted by Mrs. George A. MacDonald, soprano, 
and Henri Boulet, reader, who gave Bemberg’s intensely 
dramatic “Ballade du Désespéré.” 

A string ‘quartet, op. 54, No. 2, by Haydn, was given, 
followed by a group of violin solos by Miss Hoover. A 
quintet, op. 44, by Schumann, closed the program. These 
local musicians are working earnestly and _ intelligently 
and their ensemble work has become praiseworthy in every 
respect. Miss Hoover is a very talented young musician, 
and played her group of solos in a very charming manner, 
well supported by Mrs. Worrell at the piano. 

A recital was given at Wolcott School Auditorium by 
the piano pupils of Edith Louise Jones, assisted by Mrs. 
William Mathews, soprano, and Harold Brown, violinist, 
on Friday, January 15. 

Belle Fauss presented her pupils in a piano recital at 
her studio on Saturday afternoon, January 30. Earl 
Guthrie, baritone, assisted with two groups of songs. 

Dotores Reepy MAXWELL. 


LOUISVILLE. 
Louisville, Ky.. 
The concert of’ the Catholic Choral Union at Macauley’s 
Theatre on Sunday night was one of the most successful 
lucal events of the season. A large audience heard the in- 
teresting program, and Mr. Molengraft, the director, is 
to be congratulated upon the fine choral effects achieved 
by his combined choruses. The concerted numbers were 
a “Jubilate,” by the Rev. Ignatius Williams; “Gloria and 
Credo,” from Gounod’s “Messe St. Cecelia” ; “Pretty Twin- 
kling Star,” by Van der Stucken; “Ave Maria,” by Arca- 
delt; “The Lost Chord,” by Arthur Sullivan, and the 
scene and prayer from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The solo- 
ists were Marie Biehl, who sang an aria from “Samson 
and Delilah,” and Susan Christoph, who sang a group con- 
sisting of the prayer from “Tosca”; Handel’s 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre”; miniatures, by Nutting, and 
Del Aqua’s “Villanelle.” Miss Christoph’s voice is an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful one, and her popularity was apparent 
from the fact that she was recalled eight times after her 
final solo. The sextet from “Lucia” was given by Miss 
Christoph, Miss Ohr, Joseph J. Mueller, Stephen Schnurr, 
Louis Hoffmann and Louis Herm. The solos in the Gou- 
nod number were sung by Carrie Finke, Joseph J. Mueller 
and Walter S. Pilson. The accompaniments were exceed- 
ingly well played by Mrs. Molengraft. 


February 8, 1915 


air, “Oh, 
two 


Kors-GLeEASON CONCERT. 


On Tuesday night a most enjoyable concert was given 
at Macauley’s Theatre by Eva Katherine Korb and Ed- 
ward Hardy Gleason. Miss Korb’s voice is a lyric soprano 
of remarkable range and extreme richness, which has re- 
ceived the training of such teachers as Mathilde Marchesi 
and Vittorino Morati. Her selections were “Ah, 
“Traviata”; Mi chiamano Mimi,” 
Micaela’s air from “Carmen”; 


fors e 
from “La 
“Im kahne,” by 


lui,” from 
Boheme” ; 
Grieg” ; 


“Lied des Harfenmaedchen’s,” by Hausegger, and 


a group of old ballads. In all these her smoothness of ren- 
dition and poise were conspicuous, and in the “Traviata” 
aria particularly, she revealed a high state of artistic 
achievement. Mr. Gleason’s numbers consisted of the toc- 
cata and fugue by Bach, two Chopin etudes and a nocturne, 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor and Heymann’s “Elfin 
Spiel.” 


as well as a medalist of the London Royal Academy of 


Mr. Gleason is a pupil of Lhevinne and Kreutzer, 


Music, and his playing was characterized by exquisite clar- 
ity and poetic interpretation. The accompaniments were 
played by Katharine Whipple Dobbs. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Gipeon Give Concert. 


On Thursday night, at the Woman’s Club, one of the 
most delightful entertainments of the season was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gideon, who pleased a large audi- 
ence with a program of Russian and Yiddish music. Mr. 
Gideon, who has lectured on musicai subjects both in this 
country and Europe, gave an interesting talk on Russian 
folksongs and their relation to the work of the greater 
composers of that country, including Moussorgsky. A de- 
scriptive and analytical narrative of Godunof,” 
with numerous illustrations, formed an feat- 
ure. Mr. Gideon has a real gift as a musical narrator, 


“Boris 
interesting 


and kept the attention of his audience riveted through a 
long evening. Mrs. Gideon’s singing of the Russian and 
While hee 


voice is light, it is eminently suited to the style she nas 


Yiddish folksongs was original and charming. 


chosen, and she was particularly happy in some of her 
humorous selections. K. W. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Recital. 





On February 10, at the Woman’s Cosmopolitan Club. 
New York, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a program 
of songs and recitations. Mr. Rogers’ excellent baritone 
voice was heard to good advantage in his numbers, which 
were: “Sorge Infausta” (from “Orlando”), Handel; “Deh 
Piu a Me,” Bononcini; “Bois Epais,” Lulli; “Vive Henri 
IV!” old French; “Am Sonntag Morgen,” “O Komme, 
Holde Sommernacht,” “Liebliche Wangen,” Brahms: 
“Visione Veneziana,” Brogi; “Since First We Met,” Rubin- 
stein; “Two Love Lyrics,” Huhn; “Long Ago,” Homer; 
“Londonderry Love Song,” Irish melody; “The Hundred 
Pipers,” Lady Nairne. 

He was ably seconded at the piano by Bruno Huhn, 
whose sympathetic accompaniments are of much value to 
the singer, and two of whose songs were sung by Mr. 
Rogers. 

Mrs. Rogers’ recitations included: “Les Prunes,” De 
Musset; “Good Night, Babette,” Dobson; “Birds,” Moira 
O’Neill; “The Old Man and Jim,” Riley; “Angela,” Daly 

Mr. Rogers gave a recital in Derby, Conn., on February 
9. On February 15 he sang at Miss Spence’s School 
New York, and on February 16 he appeared with success 
with the New Haven Orchestra, i 
from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” and a group of songs. 


when he sang an aria 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PERFORMS POPULAR PROGRAM. 


Large Audience Manifests Keen Enjoyment of Splendid Work of Conductor Frederick Stock and 
His Men—‘‘Pops” Have Come to Stay—Apollo Club to Sing “Forty-Seventh 
Psalm” and “The Veil”—Various Activities of the Week 
Recorded in Breezy Paragraphs—Notes. 





Chicago, Il., February 13, 1915. 

[he popular concert by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
ra given last Thursday evening, February 11, attracted 
another large and enthusiastic audience, which showed 
its enjoyment by requesting many encores and showing its 
uppreciation by long and vociferous applause at the con- 
clusion of each number. Frederick Stock and his men 
certainly deserved the success, as they were in fine fettle 
ind played especially well. These popular concerts have 
come to stay, and in the future will likely be given every 
week. It would be well to have in different parts of the 
i halls where these concerts could be given to the 
nasses instead of asking the masses to come to Orchestra 
Hall. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra should go out to 
the masses and educate them in the higher class of music. 
The foregoing remark is not original, having emanated 
from an interview given the Musicat Courier represen- 
tative by Frederick Stock, who always claims that popular 
music should be performed by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in halls erected for that purpose. Those halls 
should be located in the busiest districts of the north, 
south and west sides of the city, Probably some one will 
yme forward with the money necessary for the erection 
f the halls, if not this year, in years to come, and then 
will Chicago surely be called the musical center of the 


country 
DorotHeA Nortu’s Box OFFICE VALUE. 


Dorothea North, soprano, has had appearances of late 
n the leading cities of the following States: New York, 
North Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, and within seven months appeared three con- 
secutive times in Great Falls, Mont., where after the an- 
nouncement had appeared in the papers that she was to sing 











GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY 
President of the 


BUSH 
CONSERVATORY 


Announces the engagement of 


SENIOR ATTELIO PARELLI 


Conductor of the CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
as the Director of 


THE SCHOOL OF OPERA 
Pupils will be given practical training in every department 
of Grand Opera work, including public performances. 
CHARLES W. CLARK, the world renowned baritone is the 
head of the Vocal Department. 
The Bush Conservatery is the only school of music in 
Chicago which has a Dormitory. 
For catalog and further information, address 


Besancon H. SCHWENKER, Sec’y, Chicago Ave. and Clark St 
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in recital, the box office was sold out in two hours. On No- 
vember 15, she appeared in Houston before an audience 
numbering three thousand, and she sang the soprano role in 
“The Messiah” at the dedication of the new auditorium at 
Fargo, N. D., which seats 5,000 persons. Immediately after 
the concert the director expressed his wish for a return en- 
gagement. In Wesseley College, Grand Forks, at the close 
of her recital she was immediately booked for a return 
engagement the following season. A transcontinental tour 
for next season is being booked by Harry Culbertson of 
this city and Miss North’s Western tour will be in the 
hands of Eva Crowther, Great Falls, Mont. Dorothea 
North will be in New York from June 1 to November 
preparing new programs. Her dates for this and next sea- 
son will appear in these columns in the near future. 


RecitaL UnpER WALTER Spry ScHoo. AUSPICES. 


On Friday evening, February 12, under the auspices of 
the Walter Spry Music School a piano recital of his own 
compositions was given by Cedric Wilmot Lemont at the 
Literary Club rooms, Fine Arts Building. 


Mary Woop CHaAse ScHoor REeEcirTAt. 


A very enjoyable and interesting recital was given by 
Grace Sieberling, pianist, and Mary Rhoades McBride, so- 
prano, at the Caxton Club rooms on Saturday afternoon, 
February 13. The recital, which was given under the aus- 
pices of the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, 
demonstrated anew the artistic degree of perfection 
achieved by students of that school and by their teachers. 
The talent heard on this occasion was especially good 
and the success won by the soloists in their various num- 
bers was in every way justified and deserved. Previous to 
the recital Miss Chase, president of the school, continued 
her lecture on “Musical Architecture.” The Mary Wood 
Chase School announces a boys’ recital for Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 27. 

ApoLLto CLus To Present “47TH PSALM” AND “THE VEIL.” 

One week from Monday night at Orchestra Hall, the 
Apollo Musical Club of three hundred singers, Harrison 
M. Wild, conductor, will present Florent Schmitt’s setting 
of the “47th Psalm” for the first time in the West, and 
Cowan’s new choral work, “The Veil,” for the first time in 
America. The solo artists will be Leonora Allen, soprano; 


Frances Ingram, contralto; Warren Proctor, tenor; and - 


Andrea Sarto, baritone, with Hazel Huntley, contralto, and 
Grant Kimbell, tenor, as assisting artists. The entire Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra will furnish the accompani- 
ments with Edgar Nelson at the organ. 


MacDermips oN Paciric Coast Tour. 


This office acknowledges receipt of a greeting post card 
from James G. MacDermid, composer, and Sibyl Sammis 
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MacDermid, soprano, mailed from San Francisco, where 
the MacDermids gave a concert last week. 


MacBurney Series oF REcITALs. 


Another of the MacBurney series of song recitals at 
Hamilton Park will take place next Monday, February 15. 
Anna Agnes Bailey, soprano, and Herbert M. Bailey, bari- 
tone, will furnish the program. Mrs. Bailey will sing 
songs by Forster, Newton, Mayhew and Manney, and with 
the support of her husband she will be heard in the Mozart 
duet from “Don Giovanni,” “Give Me Thy Hand,” and the 
duet, “Pronto io son,” from Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” 


ArtHurR Burton’s Pupits In DEMAND. 


Emily Louise Stretch, contralto at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, pupil of Arthur Burton, sang the solos in 
the cantata “The Lord Is a Sun and Shield,” by Bach, on 
Sunday, January 31. Another pupil of Mr. Burton, Helba 
Mae French, gave an interesting program at 5632 Wayne 
avenue, Edgewater, on Sunday evening, January 24. Miss 
French, who sang songs by Scott, Woodman and Ronald, 
proved her versatility by playing violin numbers by Kreis- 
ler and Townsend. She also sang a group of songs from 
the pen of her violin teacher, Herbert Butler, member of 
the American Conservatory faculty. 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA TO PLay RACHMANINOFF’S 
SymMPHonNy. 


Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has elected to play Rachmaninoff’s sym- 
phony, No. 2, in E minor, at the annual Chicago concert 
of the orchestra, Sunday afternoon, February 28, at Or- 
chestra Hall, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey. 
Katharine Goodson will be the piano soloist of the after- 
noon and will play the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Pupits REcITAL. 


On Saturday afternoon, February 13, in Kimball Hall, 
the American Coffservatory of Music presented in recital 
vocal pupils from the class of Ragna Linne, piano students 
from the class of Louise Robyn and students from the 
organ class of Wilhelm Middeischulte. Harriet Seyl was 
the accompanist. The various pupils heard reflected credit 
on their teachers as well as the school where they are being 
taught. The American Conservatory today has a faculty 


‘ perhaps equalled by others in the land, but certainly not 


surpassed by any in the world. 
O’Hanton Back 1n CHICAGO. 


The many friends of Gertrude V. O’Hanlon will be 
pleased to know that the versatile manager has completely 
recovered from her nervous breakdown. A short sojourn 
under the topaz skies of Colorado is said to have been 
somewhat responsible for the young manager’s speedy re- 
covery. Miss O’Hanlon phoned this office expressing her 
thanks to the general representative of the MusicaL 
Courter for his solicitude in the matter of her health and 
personally notified this department that she was now in 
excellent health. If all reports be true, several of Miss 
O’Hanlon’s artists will not go on adventurous dates any 
longer, but will prefer to stay at home, and if all’ that is 
said be true, this determination of artists not to go out on 
such engagements may, under the circumstances, be very 
wise. 

OperaTiIC ARTISTS IN VAUDEVILLE. 


Carl Jorn, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
made a hit at the Majestic Theatre—4a vaudeville house— 
and Lois Ewell, of the Century Opera Company, headed 
the bill at the Palace—another vaudeville house—this last 
week. 

Poputar CiassicaL Concerts. 

The first of the three Popular Classical Concerts to be 

given at the Fine Arts Theatre will take place next Mon- 
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day afternoon, February 15, at 3.30 p. m. These concerts 
were arranged especially to meet the requirements of the 
large number of musical students residing in the city, and 
the price of admission is nominal. The soloists will be 
Bettina Freeman, Hugo Kortschak and Walter Spry. 


Bercey Pupits Busy. 


Josephine Fuchs-Ashton was the soloist for the Frank- 
lin Club at the Great Northern Hotel, Thursday evening, 
February 11; Julia Higgins was likewise soloist for the 
Advance Club “ladies’ night,” Tuesday evening, February 
2; Mae MacMinn, soloist for the International Fellowship 
Club, entertained at the Auditorium Hotel, Thursday even- 
ing, February 4. The foregoing are a few of the success- 
ful students of the Bergey Chicago Opera School. 


CENTRAL’ Music Hatt. 


Central Music Hall—Chicago’s most attractive hall, de- 
voted most exclusively to concerts, recitals and other high 
class entertainments, being centrally located and easily ac- 
cessible to all the elevated and surface car lines, deserves 
the name Central Music Hall. Furthermore, it is an ideal 
place for concerts and recitals, and offers the greatest ad- 
vantages to solo artists, as well as clubs, churches, socie- 
ties, music schools, etc. Central Music Hall has recently 
been equipped with new scenery and furnishings, new ven- 
tilating system, and is now under the management of Har- 
riet Martin Snow. Speaking of the hall, the Clayton F. 
Summy Company has sent out a circular, which reads as 
follows: “The hall in Steinway Hall Building, which was 
first remodeled to serve the New Theatre venture, after- 
ward known as the Whitney Theatre, and which for the 
past year or so has been known under various names, is 
at last to be restored to its original purpose—that of a 
first class concert hall, available for high class concerts, 
recitals and entertainments suitable to a hall of this nature. 
It is christened Central Music Hall, and will be under the 
management of Harriet Martin Snow, with office in the 
Clayton F. Summy Company store, and through whom 
arrangements for renting the hall can be made.” 


Bercey Pups tn REcITAL. 


The following pupils were presented in recital of songs 
and piano numbers at the Bergey Chicago Opera School, 
Sunday afternoon, February 7: the Misses Thompson, Hig- 
gins, Steele, Griffith, MacMinn, Albertson, Schutz, Brede- 
meier; Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Witt and the Messrs. Burr, Wel- 
ler, Simons, Bredemeier, Engel. and Voightman. The 
pupils demonstrated the good work done at the Bergey 
school and reflected credit on their able mentors. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF Music ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Conservatory Students’ Orchestra gave its 
first public concert, Saturday afternoon, February 5, before 
an overflowing house. The program included Schubert's 
“unfinished” symphony and a suite of four numbers by 
Sandre, the performance of which gave conclusive evi- 
dence of Herbert Butler’s exceptional qualifications as a 
teacher and conductor. 

Ruth Ray played the first movement of the Tschaikow- 
sky violin concerto in a manner which insures for her a 
high position among the young violinists of this country. 

Allen Spencer will give his annual piano recital at the 
Fine Arts Theatre, Sunday afternoon, February 21, with 
an interesting program, which will contain novelties by 
such American composers as John A. Carpenter, Arthur 
Olaf Andersen and Norman O'Neill. 

Advanced voice students of Mme. Linne, and piano stu- 
dents of Louise Robyn, both of the American Conserva- 
tory faculty, gave a recital at Kimball Hall, Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 13. 

Adolf Weidig will give his second lecture on the devel- 
opment of chamber music before the students of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Saturday afternoon, February 20. The 
illustration will include the “Forellen” quintet of Schu- 
bert and excerpts from chamber music by Schumann and 
Mendelssohn. 


Gienn. Dittarp Gunn Busy. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn will present two interesting children 
in recital this season. Joseph Corre, twelve years old, will 
give a concert in the Florentine Room of the Congress 
Hotel on March 14. Corinne Frada, fourteen years old, 
will make ‘her debut before the Chicago public March 28 
at the Fine Arts Theatre. Miss Frada already has an es- 
tablished reputation on the Pacific Coast, where she ap- 
peared last year as soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
¢ Mr. Gunn’s interpretation classes become more interest- 
ing as the season progresses. They are attracting a num- 
ber of visitors. The piano class members are playing their 


spring concert groups now and the ensemble class is play- 
ing the Brahms quintet and the Arensky, Foote and Schiitt 
trios. 

The second American concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Glenn Willard Gunn conducting, will be given 
Popular 


Thursday evening, March 11, at Orchestra Hall, 


- 
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prices will prevail and a number of interesting novelties 
will be offered. 


Craussen Sovoist With SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, presented at this week’s regular pair 
of concerts, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, an entire Wagnerian program with the 
assistance of Julia Claussen, the Wagnerian contralto, as 
soloist. The program opened with the overture to the 
“Flying Dutchman.” This was followed by the “Tann- 
hauser Pilgrimage to Rome” (Paris version) and “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer,” admirably rendered by Mme. Claussen. 
The next two offerings consisted of the “Lohengrin Vor- 
spiel” and “Siegfried in the Forest.” After the intermis- 
sion Mme. Claussen was heard in three songs, “Schmer- 
zen,” “Der Engel” and Traume.” The orchestra was heard 
also in the “Introduction, Love Scene and Brangaene’s 
Warning,” from “Tristan and Isolde.” This number has 
been arranged for concert performance by Frederick 
Stock. The last number was made up of excerpts from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Introduction, Tristan’s vision, arrival 
of ships and Isolde’s love death, with Mme. Claussen as 
Isolde. 

Mme. Claussen belongs in the category of singers whose 
wide compass of voice enables her to sing roles written 
for either contralto or dramatic soprano. Mme. Claussen, 
when a member of the Chicago Opera Company, won dis- 
tinguished success by her remarkable presentation of 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” and, at the concert in question, 
sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer” in a manner which left nothing 
to be desired. The artist’s poignant interpretation brought 
forth all the pathos and dramatic value of the song, in 
which she scored a huge success. In the three songs, writ- 
ten to poems by Mathilde Wesendonck, Mme. Claussen 
again was most successful. In each number she revealed 
her glorious voice to best advantage and literally electrified 
her hearers by her gorgeous and voluminous tone. In the 
Isolde Hymn of Love and Death she once more revealed 
herself a Wagnerian interpreter of the highest degree and 
this should explain the emphatic success she won at the 
hands of her listeners. Mme, Claussen’s first appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra augurs well for 
further engagements. 

The orchestral numbers were given by Mr. Stock and 
his men in a manner which calls only for the highest praise. 
In addition to the printed program numbers the orchestra 
played, with the audience standing and singing, “America” 
—this as a respectful remembrance in honor of the great 
martyred President Lincoln. 


A Busy MacBurney Pupt. 


John Rankl, an artist-pupil of Thomas N. MacBurney, 
has been winning much success of late. He appeared re- 
cently with the Kentland Choral Society of Kentland, Ind., 
and with the Philips Glee Club of Philips, Wis., and scored 
heavily with the press and public alike. r 


Tse MacDermins Give RecitaLt at PocaTELLo. 


Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid and James G. MacDermid 
gave a recital in Pocatello immediately following their Salt 
Lake City and Ogden engagements. Clippings at hand 
attest to the success of the popular couple. 


Matt Orper Music MERCHANT ARRESTED. 


The postal officials of Chicago arrested during the week 
Frederick Tillson, a mail order music merchant, on a 
charge of using the mail in a scheme.to defraud. He op- 
erated for several weeks the Western Music Roll Company 
and advertised that he would sell “Six rolls for player 
pianos for $1, choice of any selection, classic, operatic or re- 
ligious.” In response to his advertisement orders came in 
by the hundreds from all over the Middle West. Tillson 
never filled a single order, according to the Government 
charges. He had, it is reported, no music rolls in stock, 
not even a catalogue which he advertised. 





Cincinnati Orchestra’s Brilliant Concert. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 12, 1915. 

Fritz Kreisler and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
proved an irresistible combination Friday afternoon for 
lovers of the best in music, and the result was one of the 
largest matinee audiences, as well as the most enthusiastic 
one, that has filled Emery Auditorium. 

Dr. Kunwald had so arranged his program that the solo- 
ist of the day was given due prominence. This in no way 
detracted from the value of the orcliestral numbers which 
were especially beautiful. The orchestra has done no bet- 
ter work this season. Each individual seem inspired to un- 
usual effort and the concert was distinguished by an elan 
and mobility that were very gratifying. Goldmark’s over- 
ture, “Prometheus Bound,” a work of gfeat beauty and 
dignity, opened the program. It was exceptionally well 
played. Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and the “Leonora” over- 
ture, No. 3, completed the orchestral numbers. 

Fritz Kreisler does not need the added laurels of a. war 
hero. His violin wins more for him than his very pale 








visage and the evidence of lameness at today’s concert. 
He played the Brahms concerto and Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 
Capricioso.” The concert was repeated Saturday night 
with another packed house. Jessre ParTton Tyree. 





MORE MALE VOICES - 
NEEDED IN JERSEY 
CITY FESTIVAL CHORUS. 


February 18 Set as Final Day for Receiving of Male Voices 
—Music Notes of Interest. 








Jersey City, N. J., February 13, 1915. 

Last Thursday evening marked the last day when women 
singers could be admitted to the Festival chorus, rehears- 
ing every Thursday evening in Lincoln High School. Feb- 
ruary 18 has been set as the final day for tenors and 
bassos. 

Two more church choirs have changed their practice 
night to permit their members to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered Jersey City vocalists of being under 
the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, a musician of the 
broadest experience in choral work and a past master in 
the art of successfully conducting music festivals. 


OrcHESTRAL Music 1N Pustic ScHooLs. 


So important has become the development of orchestral 
music in the public schools that it is accorded first place 
my many supervisors in public schools, and in fact a 
great number of the leading minds among educational 
faculties consider it more far reaching than the singing; 
it affords a broader field of influence in the home and 
musical life generally. Many grammar schools and high 
schools own their orchestral instruments. 

Dickinson HicH ScHoot Concert. 

The Dickinson High School orchestra gave a fine pro- 
gram February 9 in the Auditorium. They had the assist- 
ance of the High School Glee Club. The orchestra was 
directed by Moritz E. Schwarz, supervisor of music in 
the Jersey City public schools. The playing of the orches- 
tra was excellent and it received plenty of well deserved 
applause. Particular mention should be made of the Mo- 
zart symphony in G minor. There were violin, cello, clar- 
inet, cornet and oboe solos, all of which were heartily ap- 
plauded. The Glee Club also gave pleasure. 

The orchestra is composed of the following members: 
Violins—Alfred Becker, Fred Boerner, Alvin Burckard, 
Percy Carter, Benjamin Himmelfarb, Mildred Lampe, 
Edith Milehan, Edward Mirabeau, Beatrice Puckeridge, 
Stanley Rogozinski, Walter Schulken, Edward J. Schmick, 
Barthold Schartz, Frank Sheperd, Florence Shirlow, Ben- 
jamin Silverstein, Fred Stricker, John Vena, James Wilber, 
John Will; viola—Herman J. Lohmann; cello—Frank Loh- 
mann, Julius Peters, Jr., Charles Bing; oboe—George W. 
Reeb; cornet—August Floss, Edward Barbchenn, H. Gil- 
lings; clarine-—Harry Barbchenn; flute—William White- 
ley; drum traps—Benjamin Harry Foote; bass—Edward 
Lindstrom; piano—Joseph Costa and William S. Kase. 
Dancing followed the concert. 


Miss Duke Presents “PINAFORE.” 


Josephine S. Duke, supervisor of music in the Bayonne 
public schools, managed and directed an excellent perform- 
ance of “Pinafore” recently. It was given in the High 
School of Bayonne before a crowded house, with hun- 
dreds unable to obtain admission. 


It is no easy matter to conduct an orchestra and then 
add to that the directing of a light opera such as Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Pinafore.” Her leadership is excellent, 
clear and graceful and th performance was a notable suc- 
cess. It was a real high school entertainment. The stage 
scenery and settings, the electric appliances and the cos- 
tumes worn by the large chorus were all the work of the 
school pupils. With one or two exceptions the cast of 
characters was made up of high school pupils. The com- 
mander of H. M. S. “Pinafore,” Albert Stephens, is a 
member of the Schubert Glee Club. 

Jessie B. LockHart. 





Busoni’s New York Program. 





Ferruccio Busoni, at his piano recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon; March 6, will present this program: 
Bach-Busoni prelude and triple fugue, E flat (originally 
written for the organ); Bach-Busoni “Capriccio” (on the 
departure of a well beloved brother) ; Beethoven sonata, C 
minor, op. 111; Schumann, eight fantasiestiicke; Liszt, six 
etudes after Paganini; Liszt, ninth rhapsodie. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s Recital Postponed. 





Due to the contralto’s illness, the song recital of Clara 
Gabrilowitsch, which was announced for Monday after- 
noon, February 15, at the Little Theatre, New York, had to 
be postponed. 
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A Master Conductor. 


Inspired by a superb reading of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Dr. was wielding the 
COURIER 

“At alJ times the playing revealed the 
Dr. Kunwald is a natural 





Ernst Kunwald 


contributor has written of that 


while 
M uUSICAI 


satile conductor 


Orchestra 


mpress of a strong personality. 


usician with definite conceptions and well established 
als. He has undeniable magnetism. He sways his 
earers and his players with sure command. One never 


feels insecure about Dr. Kunwald, because he never feels 


insecure about himself. He is the most useful kind of a 
ductor, because his knowledge helps him to educate his 
temperamental and lively 


The finale of the sym- 


audiences, while his impetus 


fancy make for their enjoyment. 
phony (Beethoven} could not have been excelled; its per- 

rmance established beyond a doubt the fact that Cincin- 
His 
interpretations never lack variety or interest; with a mul- 
tiplicity of striking details he knows how to combine the 


iti possesses a virtuoso orchestra of the first order. 


large sweep and that strict organic unity without which no 
rendering of a symphonic composition ever sounds truly 
impressive.” 

Other contributors to these columns have emphasized 
he striking orchestral effects which Dr. Kunwald can se- 
cure, also the superb tonal shading of the orchestral mas- 
terpieces in readings and development under his direction. 
He has been referred to as a genius conductor, a master 


} 


of the orchestra and of its possibilities as one great many 


toned 


In the way he uses it he displays not 


He 


each trifling measure, each small frag- 


instrument. 
nly brilliancy but also complete mastery of his craft. 
es attention to 
ment of color, displaying splendid pictures, steeped in glow 
olors. 
At the conclusion of his two year contract, which ex- 
pired at Dr. 


as director of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for four 


the end of last season, Kunwald was chosen 


dditional years, his work having won a veritable host of 


admirers during the first short period. 


A Wagner Commemoration. 





In commemoration of the death of Richard Wagner, 


February 13, 1883, the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Josef 
| 


Stransky, conductor, presented a choice, inspiring 
altogether satisfactory program of the Bayreuth bard's 
g y progtar ) 


arnegie Hall, New 


and Friday afternoon, February 12. 


ane 
works at ( York, Thursday evening, 
February II, 

The audience was large and deeply interested, and ex- 
pressed its musical delight in Josef Stransky’s readings 


h Vehement outpourings 


and the 


fine playing of his men. 


: ' 
of applause rewarded them. 


The program was made up of “A Faust Overture”; 
Bacchanale” from “Tannhauser”; the Siegfried “Idyll”; 
‘Prelude” and “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde”; 
prelude, Act III, “Lohengrin”; overture, “Flying Dutch- 
man Siegfried’s “Rhine Journey” from “Gotterdam- 
merung prelude, Act I, “Lohengrin”; entrance of the 


gods into Walhalla from “Rheingold”; “Ride of the Val- 
from “Die Walkiire.” 

\ glance through these numbers quickly their 
Mr. Stransky’s 
Every 


kyries” 
shows 


logical position in arrangement, due to 
understanding of 


| its due ‘attention with resulting masterful delinea- 


program building. number re- 


Phe 
from “Tannhauser” warrants a more frequent hearing of 
The 
(“Tristan and Isolde”) incited applause demanding the ac- 
It was a superbly 


pleasure shown in the unhackneyed “Bacchanale” 


his fanciful number. “Prelude” and “Liebestod” 
knowledgment of the entire orchestra. 
rendered program, and it sent a big crowd of people away 


l appy 


Miserendino Violin Recital. 





Illuminato Miserendino, the young Italian-American vio- 


linist, recently returned from some years’ of study in 


Europe, gave a recital Sunday, February 14, at Hotel As- 
New York, which attracted an audience filling the con- 
He played works by classic and 


ert room to its capacity. 


modern composers in a way which showed thorough study, 
true The unaccom- 
ind fugue in G minor was well done; 


gh endeavor, and musical nature. 
Bach adagio 
ntithesis was the first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
ncerto, in the breadth of 
tone and heroic interpretation needful for its interpreta- 
The exciting finale was especially well played. Bee- 


and the Sarasate “Gypsy Dances” 


which he showed necessary 


romance in F 
| the program, pianist Josef Bonime helping with 


Killftul pirat 


o accompaniments. 


Henrietta Foster-Wescott’s Appearances. 


Mrs. Westcott is having marked success with her cos- 
tume program, particularly 


the States, 


her Indian lecture and song in 


the schools of drawing large audiences each 


time. For women’s clubs, schools and societies no more 


entertaining program could be offered than this special 
costume recital program. 

Mrs. Westcott sang with success at the recent meeting 
of the New York Manuscript Society, and gave her lec- 
ture-recital at the public school in Jersey City. Her dates 
for the future are: Russian songs for the Women’s Club 
of Ridgewood, N. J., February 17; Indian lecture-recital, 
assisted by a Dakota brave, for the Ilderan Outing Club, of 
Rahway, at the Women’s Club, Flatbush, March 18; Rus- 
sian songs, St. Paul’s Church, special solo work, March 16, 
and also soloist Good Friday night. 

Besides these, Mrs. Westcott has many other engage- 
ments pending that will be announced later. 





Percy Grainger Plays. 





An unusually curious and expectant audience was that 
which gathered last Thursday afternoon, February 11, in 
order to hear Percy Grainger play the piano at his recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, 

The name of the artist was familiar here to musical 
people, because the Musicat Courter for several years had 
been reporting his doings abroad as a composer and key- 
performer, and then, too, there was’ Henry T. 
Finck’s publication of the story of the friendship between 
Grainger and Grieg and the latter’s strong admiration for 
the gifts of the very musical young Australian. Another 
circumstance that established a certain reputation for 
Grainger here in advance of his visit to our country was 
his publication of his original compositions and his ar- 
rangements of English folk tunes. While they were not 
known to the general public in America until quite recently 
when pianists began to use them at concerts, a few of our- 
musicians early discovered the merit of the Grainger works 
and made warm propaganda for them among their pupils 


board 


and in the profession generally. 

Those who assembled to gauge the worth of the new- 
comer quickly acknowledged his importance, as he is a 
pianist of complete technical equipment in the modern 
definition of that term, an interpreter of deep intuition 
and understanding, and a singer (in piano tone) of all 
musical moods from the lyrical-poetical to the ecstatic- 
dramatic—and included in that gamut are the gently ro- 
mantic, the plaintively appeal’ng, the sternly classical, the 
dreamily contemplative, the merrily ingenuous, and the 
sensuously fascinating. Everything that can be interpreted 
on the piano seems to be at the fingers’ ends of this young 
musical exponent, and it is all done with rare unaffected- 
ness and yet potent-charm of personality. 

3usoni’s transcription of Bach’s prelude and fugue in 
D, in the sturdy, well proportioned, and carefully dissected 
presentation given by Percy Grainger, established that play- 
er’s fing musicianship beyond any question, and it was 
confirmed amply when he delivered Brahms’ monumental 
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Handel variations with superb declamatory breadth, au- 
thority, and tonal and interpretative variety. 

Chopin’s posthumous study in A flat was a shimmering 
blend of delicate colors as played and pedalled by Grainger ; 
Ravel’s “Ondine” had delicious fluidity and suggestive sym- 
bolism in its voicing; Albeniz’s “Triana” sparkled and 
glowed with the piquant rhythmic touches and subtle tint 
applications of the Grainger handling. 

Lovable renderings were those of several unhackneyed 
Norwegian folk tunes set by Grieg (from his op. 66 and 
op. 72). . To this music the concert giver obviously seemed 
to give particular sympathy, possibly because of senti- 
mental association. At any rate, the selections were in 
and of themselves exceedingly attractive and well made. 

His own “Colonial Song” and “Mock Morris Dance,” 
Grainger played in such fashion..as to rouse his audience 
to the same degree of warm enthusiasm noticed after the 
big works on the program. 

All in all, he delighted his hearers and aroused them 
to such a pitch of approbation that they revenged them- 
selves amiably by forcing him to add several encores to 
his regular program. The Grainger recitals henceforth 
will rank with the most popular of the concert manifesta- 
tions in America, 





Philharmonic Orchestra in Brooklyn. 


At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, 
February 14, the Piilharmonic Society of New York gave 
a program made up of representative Bohemian, Russian, 
Polish and German composers. That adroitly delineated 
tone picture of the Dvorak “Nature” overture, initiated 
the afternoon’s musical enjoyment; Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique,” creative of widely varying moods, occupied 
the second place; Chopin’s piano concerto in E minor, op. 
11, No. 1, Ossip Gabrilowitsch soloist, with its less strenu- 
ous emotional demands, followed in delightful transition, 
and the stirring “Tannhauser” overture (Wagner) con- 
cluded the numbers, 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled to the platform five times 
following the concerto, a due tribute to the pianist for the 
evidence of his viriuosoship and charm in his masterful 
work at the piano. Delicately caressing of with vigorous, 
never jarring touch, his supple hands swept over the key- 
board in poetical, always truly musical delivery, and he 
understood beautifully how to fuse the solo instrument 
and the orchestral accompaniment. It was to be expected 
that the Russian pianist’s playing would arouse unstinted 
delight in the Brooklyn audience, and it did. 

The orchestra was conducted by Josef Stransky through 
the varying exquisite, delicate, moody and inspiring tonal 
descriptions with warmth of delivery and mental scope of 
orchestral values, 

It seems hardly necessary to add that the big Brooklyn 
audience indicated every evidence of thorough appreciation 
and enjoyment of the entire program. 





Anton Foerster Dead. 


Anton Foerster, the Austrian pianist, passed away re-_ 
cently in Trieste, whither he had gone for recuperation. 
Foerster had been severely ill, mentally and bodily, for 
several years past. He studied piano with Martin Krause 
in Leipsic, and was for many years a teacher in Berlin, 
both at the Stern and at the Scharwenka Conservatories. 
About six years ago he was engaged by the Chicago 
Musical. College, but after a couple of years of activity 
at that institution he was compelled to resign on account 
of a serious breakdown of his nervous system, which final- 
ly resulted in his death. 








Copeland Program. 


George Copeland, pianist, has chosen a varied program 
for his first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, February 22. Among his numbers will be the 
first movement of MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” and the 
finale of Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” a Debussy 
group (including among others the “Danse de Puck,” the 
“Clair de lune” and “Reflets dans l’eau), four Chopin num- 
bers, and compositions of Liszt, Albeniz and Grovlez. 





Tracy and de Olloqui w with MacDowell Club 


Minnie Tracy, the American soprano, and Elena de 
Olloqui, pianist, will be heard in a joint recital program 
at the MacDowell Club, New York, on the afternoon of 
March 1. -Miss Tracy will sing a number of interesting 
Scandinavian and .Modern French songs which will. be 
heard for the first time in America. 





Dr. Wolle in Blairstown. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave an crgan ‘recital in Blairstown, 
N. J., Thursday, February 11, under the auspices of the 
Blair Academy. 
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S. O. S From Olean, 
Olean, N. Y., February 2, 1915. 

“My Dear Sir.—Your editorial on ‘A Managerial Prob- 
lem’ is well taken. I have attempted to give several artists’ 
recitals here each year. 

“The advent of the bureau in this city in which the 
people figure they hear leading soloists for 25 cents -ad- 
mission makes it out of the question. to.charge a decent 
figure, for the people think they are being ‘grafted/ 

“One cannot pay the prices of New York managers and 
make expenses as long as leading soloists go out on these 
courses. So in place of six fine musical recitals in each 
city in a year, the course makes possible one or at most 
two. . 

“The managers must put courses on the road of music 
entire, some of which are Ar and others ordinary, so that 
tickets can be sold at about 15 cents each if they hope to 
compete with the scheme. 

“Wellsville’s Auditorium seats about 500, If all are 
sold at 35 cents, the house pays $175. This proves that 
the local manager cannot go on, when one artist wants 
$200 and up, of the same caliber as these I enclose. 

“I fear these grabbers (artists) are killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. The vaudeville holds out the 
only means of finishing the hash system, the admission 
price being about the same. Respectfully, 

“(Signed) Grorce B. Carrer.” 


This letter is just one of the numerous communications 
that fill the letter box of the Manager’s Forum. A voice 
from the chaos, asking for order so that the musical de- 
velopment of America may progress in proportion with the 
growth of other movements for the material as well as 
spiritual betterment of the race. 

If our correspondent from Olean were but a single 
“chronic kicker,” his case could be dismissed without much 
trouble to our consciences. But such is not the fact. 

Since the Lyceum Circuits have spread over the land, 
and the Redpath as well as the Affiliated Bureau interests 
succeeded in organizing their business to the highest point 
of efficiency, they have wisely set about to raise their 
standard wherever it was found necessary and profitable, 
thus stealing a perfectly legitimate march on many a local 
concert manager. 

In smaller cities this advantage gained through sane 
management and thorough study of local conditions, has 
given the Lyceum interests a handicap that will be theirs 
for many moons to come. 

These S, O. S. calls have been floating in thick and fast 
of late. Judging by the gains made through the present 
influx (as pointed out in last week’s Forum) by the Ly- 
ceum and vaudeville interests, unless a grand resistance be 
made by the United Managerial forces, it is certain that 
notwithstanding the local manager’s tame war cry, the 
lyceum and vaudeville powers will make further inroad 
into the concert territory. 

A Peg Higher. 

We beg to disagree with our Olean correspondent in 
his suggestion of a practical solution of this problem, viz., 
the mere idea of competing with the Lyceum interests by 
marking down their own figures of 25 to 35 cents to 15 
cents per concert, at the same time giving the public bet- 
ter talent than they present, is not only impossible, but 
would be most ridiculous and harmful to the profession- 
managerial as well as artistic. 

In taking this stand we do not by any means object to 
the free municipal or popular-priced civic musical enter- 
tainments, so long as they keep up the standards. No, in- 
deed, the much becried popular-priced concerts are a happy 
solution of the concert problem in many .a city that has 
been imposed upon by this misguided tyranny of some 
New York as well as local managers, 

No, the 15-cent concert is not the commendable solu- 
tion. There must be a happy medium between the price 
of the lyceum and the high-priced tickets that the honor- 
ariums of some of our top notchers necéssitate. 

Concerts and “Shows.” 

There is no earthly reason why the public should pay 
less for a good concert than it does for the average the- 
atrical performances. We often hear the argument that 
there is no justice in such demand. On the surface it 
may seem unjust, especially when one seeks comparison in 
numbers of performances, but one will not have to dig 
deep to find a plausible argument in behalf of the concert 
interests. Primo: a theatrical performance appeals to 
the masses, while concerts as yet to the select few. The- 
atrical performances can consequently repeat their “show” 
two or three days (or weeks) in succession, while a con- 


cert artist is glad to make one good haul in the average 
city. The difference in figures is well balanced when one 
considers how much more personal effort is necessary to 
make a concert a financial success than that for the aver- 
age well-advertised popular play. 

When the concert going habit shall have reached the 
waterline of the theatre or vaudeville habit, then indeed 
the’concert artist, as well as the manager, can lower his 
tariff without worry or risk. Up to that time a higher 
scale of honorarium must be insisted upon for the concert 
artists. . 

The truth of the matter is that if the small city man- 
ager would take time to give the “Market” a bit of closer 
study he would have little trouble in finding very good 
talent for reasonable terms, far superior to the average 
Lyceum talent and yet not so expensive as to prove pro- 
hibitive in arranging courses of six concerts for $2.50 or 
$3, or single seats fifty cents to $1. There are a number 
of cities that enjoy this privilege, and attend these concerts 
in sufficient numbers to compensate the local manager for 
all his troubles. 

How Do They Do It? 

Simply by cooperating. Cooperation has proven the so- 
lution of many an apparently hopeless problem, and it will 
surely save many local managers from looking for new 
jobs if they will only realize soon enough that 


United they can stand firmly ‘ 
While separately they'll wobble ad infinitum. 


The 1,001 existing and imaginary causes that prevent 
the concert managers from cooperating on the more suc- 
cessful vaudeville and lyceum business plan, can hardly 
be quoted by the local managers. They, of course, will tell 
you of their own trouble, but with all its petty and sig- 
nificant meaning their tales of woe cannot upset the follow- 
ing theory: 

The musical wants of the average cities of from 12,000 
to 25.000 inhabitants are very similar. Statistics of various 
managers’ bookings will prove as much. Such being the 
case, why could the local managers not steal a march on 
their New York brothers and get together for better or 
worse. Their venture would not entail the risks of pion- 
eers, for almost every branch of business and profession 
has long ago learned its great and beneficial lessons from 
cooperation. 

Most local managers being men and women of consid- 
erable intelligence and business experience, it is unnecessary 
for the Forum to point out the numerous advantages to be 
derived from such a movement. 

Turning of the Tide, 

It would virtually mean the turning of tables. The local 
manager would lose his role as the “under dog.” The 
“Big Club” system would be remembered as a bad dream 
of the past. 

Through a systematic appliance of statistics the artistic 
merit of the concert artist could be ascertained to a great 
extent and habitual contract breakers and other objection- 
able characters would soon find the world a very small and 
uncomfortable place indeed. 

On the talent engaged for a 
months) of consecutive and safe (financially). engagements, 
the local managers could save a goodly margin of profit, 
and for the first time in their lives many of them would 
realize that half of their success depends on their buying 


number of weeks (or 


talent. 

The artist would be “tickled to death” (to use a classic 
expression), for he would be saved from the curse of the 
present uncertainties of his bookings. 

The New York managers would scratch their heads and 
exclaim in unison: “Well, well, who would ever have 
thought it possible?” 

It would not be long before Messrs. Managers would get 
busy and organize their own ‘ranks, taboo their “impossi- 
bilities,” and commence to clean house and oil up their 
squeaking business machinery. 

This may all sound too futuristic to be sensible, too good 
to be true, but it would require a grand effort. even from 
a blind man, not to see and feel that the tendency of the 
age is rushing us on to this very goal. 

Entertainments Table d’Hote. 

Our Olean correspondent sends the Wellsville Redpath 
program for the season. It reaches out the following at- 
tractions : 

1. Ben Greet Players. 

2. Kellerman, baritone; Sara Gurowitsch, cellist; William Alexis 
Parson, pianist. 

2. Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker, United States House of Repre- 
“entatives, 

1. George C. Williams, lecturer, 

s. Albert E, Wiggam, lecturer, 


6. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, lecturer. 

7. The Weatherwax Bros. Quartet, instrumental and vocal. 

8. Evelyn Scotney, soprano of the Boston Opera; Howard White, 
Hayne, violinist of Boston Sym 


basso of the Boston Opera; Eric 


phory; Herbert Seiler, accompanist. 


Eight entertainments for $2, with additional ten cent 
charge for reserved seats—summa summarium, $2.80. 
of these eight entertainments four or five are of a higher 
grade. Never mind the “fill in” numbers, for even with- 
out them the people of Wellsville would be getiing their 


Competing concert managers may damn 


Out 


money’s worth. 
the lyceum business to their hearts’ content, but in all the 
spirit of fairness they must confess that they have become 
pastmasters in interesting the community in their enter- 
tainments, good and bad, and have, as a rule, eliminated 
two very expensive factors from their campaign, viz., ex 
cessive and wasted publicity matter, as well as avoided the 
clutches of the local opera house managers. 
One Better. 

There is no doubt in our mind but what much better 
entertainments could be furnished in quality, if not quan- 
tity, for but a trifle more money if some methods of the 
lyceum systems would be adopted by the local concert 
managers. This coming season, of all the seasons, would 
make it possible for a cooperative body to establish stich 
a circuit on a°sound basis—sound artistically as well as 
financially. 

The majority of cities would rather excuse a couple of 
lectures from their entertainment course if only they were 
given more and better musical attractions.’ 

The handicap of not having large enough seating ca- 
pacity in the halls or high school auditoriums that the 
lyceum entertainments receive free of charge, in most cases, 
is readily balanced by the fact that this important item 
in expenses is entirely eliminated and that the entertain- 
ments, through their popular prices, appeal to the masses 
and not the capricious select few. 

The old Latin proverb, “Quod licet jovi non licet bovi,” 
can well be modified in this case, for what is allowed for 
Jupiter is allowed for the Ox if only the managerial ranks 


Nemo. 


consider this matter worthy of their attention. 





Second Biltmore Musicale. 





The second Biltmore morning musicale took place at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, Thursday morning, February 
II, at 11.30 o'clock: 

The artists were Enrico Caruso, Marie Rappold and 
Germaine Schnitzer, the Viennese pianist, who took the 
place of Leopold Godowsky at short notice. 

Despite the fact that the prices were raised to $5 per seat 
there was a large audience present. Naturally there was 
great interest evinced in hearing Caruso on the concert 
platform. He accustomed Mme. 
Rappold was in splendid voice and the fine quality of her 


met with his success. 


soprano gave much pleasure. Germaine Schnitzer created 
an excellent impression. She is a pianist of rare distine- 
tion and commands a technic which is equal to the most 


dificult works for piano. She met with unusual favor. 


Victor Ktzd6, pupil and friend of Professor Auer, 
and the American exponent of his system, just received 
news from the master in reference to his plans. Profes- 


sor Auer expects to spend the summer in Sweden, near 


Stockholm, and he will give his usual summer course 
from July to October. The trip can be made in perfect 
safety even though the war should be still raging. There 


are two lines which ply between New York and Berger 


(Norway) and their ships are up-to-date. They, of 
course, do not have to pass through the English Channel. 
Any information desired by students who plan to join 
Professor Auer’s cheerfully fur 


nished by Mr. Kuzdo. 


summer class, will be 





De Treéville in Washington. 


Yvonne de Tréville sang at the Beaux Arts Soirée Artis- 
tique in Washington, D. C., for the benefit of the families 
of French artists at the front. Mlle. de Tréville is a great 
favorite in Washington and the announcement of her ap- 





pearance drew such a large crowd that five days before 
the concert all standing room was sold. In fact, it was 


necessary to announce a second concert which took place 
the following evening. 
were nearly $5,000 net. 


The proceeds of these concerts 





Ariani Piano Series. 





Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, is giving a series of 
piano recitals at Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, N. Y., consis‘ing 
of three Chopin recitals, three of Schumann, three of 
Beethoven, one of Bach, one of Brahms, one of Debussy 
and three others of modern music. 

The recital took place on Monday evening, February 8: 
the second, February 15; the third, Wednesday, February 
24, and one will be given each week until the series is 
completed. 
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interesting choral compositions were 
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Two heard last 








evening at the third subscription concert of the Philhar- 
monic Choir under Siegfried Ochs—Anton Bruckner’s 
mass in F Minor and a fantasy, entitled “Frieden,” by E. 
N. von Reznicek. 

It was the first performance of Bruckner’s Mass in Ber- 
lin and the first rendition anywhere of the Reznicek num- 
ber, which was recently completed. Bruckner .was an 
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Austrian, and von Reznicek is an Austrian, hence it was 
fitting that the proceeds of the concert were turned over 
to needy Austrians now in Berlin. Truly, no greater con- 
trast could be found than in these two works of the two 
Austrian composers. The Bruckner Mass is imbued with 
fervor, sincerity, intenseness, and genuine, deeply reli- 
gious feeling—it eschews all of the “trappings and suits 
of woe,” but it is convincing, although not always effec- 
tive either in its thematical material or in its structure. 
Occasionally, however, its themes are most appealing, as 
the beautiful melody for cello in the “Benedictus.” Very 
impressive is the fugue of the “Credo,” and both heart and 
ear were charmed by the mezzo tints in the “Incarnatus.” 
Architecturally the work is too loosely constructed to 
merit the title of real greatness, but it bears the stamp 
of truth and sincerity. 

The very opposite of all this might be said of von Rez- 
nicek’s composition, which depicts the vision of a wounded 
soldier on the battlefield. In his dying fever he sees be- 
fore him his home and his loved ones. 

Von Reznicek is a master at orchestration, being fully 
the equal of Richard Strauss in the technical command of 
the orchestra. In depicting the battlefield, he resorts to 
every possible orchestral effect. Then follows a soothing 
chorus and the ringing of bells, which proclaim the death 
of the warrior. The idea is at once poetic and dramatic, 
but the technical means employed are too drastic and too 
external to be convincing. Furthermore the thematic con- 
tents are meager. It is an exceedingly difficult piece, and 
Ochs and his wonderful chorus, and also the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, deserve warm praise for the masterful ren- 
dition. The Bruckner Mass also was most impressively 
given. Von Reznicek’s “Der Sieger,” which Theodore 
Spiering brought out here last year, is a composition of 
much greater merit, and it is also far more effective than 
the novelty. 


. Nikisch PHILHARMONIC SERIES. 


The program of the fourth Philharmonic concert under 
Nikisch contained nothing by Beethoven—mirabile dictu. 
For Beethoven is trump this season. Nevertheless it was 
a most interesting concert. It opened with Haydn’s charming 
C major symphony, to which the composer gave the name 
of “L’ours” because of the growling of the double basses 
in the opening of the finale. Nikisch’s baton is a magic 
one, and every composer he interprets, seems imbued with 
new life and vitality, Of great interest was a magnificent 
performance of Handel’s concerto grosso in G minor for 
string orchestra with two obligato violins and one cello. 
There is true majesty and simple grandeur in this com- 
position. It was given with the cadenza by Ferdinand 
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David, which, to my mind, might be improved upon; at 
least it seems to me that David did not make the most of 
the beautiful thematic material in the way he utilized it. 
The other symphonic number was Schumann’s.D minor 
symphony, which Nikisch conducted from memory in his 
most inspired manner. This symphony, which always is: 
called Schumann’s fourth, is really Schumann’s second 
symphony, but he reinstrumentated it later. The original. 
was called by Schumann a “Symphonic Fantasy” for or- 
chestra, and the freedom with which he has handled the 
form, would justify the title of fantasy. The original 
autograph manuscript of this symphony was not long since 
presented to the Berlin Royal Library by the heirs of the 


- late Joseph Joachim. Schumann himself in referring to 


this symphony wrote: “Sketched in Leipsic, June, 1841, 
reinstrumentated at Diisseldorf 1851. First performance 
of the first version occurred under David’s leadership at 
the Gewandhaus, December 6, 1841.” From this it will be 
seen that the D minor symphony should come chronologic- 
ally as No. 2 after the B flat major. 

Johannes Messchaert had been announced as soloist of 
this Nikisch concert, but he cancelled the date at the last 
moment because of an indisposition, and Claire Dux, of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, was secured as a substitute. She 
sang arias from Gluck’s “Alceste” and Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro,” displaying a beautiful, admirably trained voice, 
a refined style, and impressive musicianship. It is unfor- 
tunate that such a great vocal artist as Messchaert is so 
unreliable in keeping his engagements. He fails a musical 
society at least three times out of five because of ill health. 
I believe it is simply a question of insufficient nourish- 
ment with Messchaert. He is a vegetarian and a most 
abstinent one, so that he frequently does not touch food 
at all for twenty-four hours. After all the body must re- 
ceive a certain amount of strength through food in order 
to keep up, and I do not think that is the case with Mess- 
chaert. 

HAUvUSEGGER IN BEETHOVEN. 


The third Hausegger concert brought a Beethoven pro- 
gram consisting of the “Coriolan” overture, and the fourth 
and the seventh symphonies. Some of the Berlin critics 
are beginning to complain of too much Beethoven, but the 
public seems never to tire of the Bonn master, if he is 
well presented, as was again demonstrated by the large 
audience at this concert. Hausegger always has been much 
in sympathy with the B flat major symphony, which is 
generally considered the weakest of all of Beethoven's 
symphonies, The adagio, however, is a most beautiful 
number, and Hausegger conducted it with great devotion. 
The A major symphony received an almost ideal rendition 
at his hands, but his reading of the “Coriolan” cannot 
compare with that of Nikisch. Hausegger, nevertheless, 
is strong and forceful, although a very unostentatious con- 
ductor. His devotion and his enthusiasm are untiring, and 
he is moreover a singularly competent drillmaster, under 
whose energetic discipline the Bluethner Orchestra has 
improved fully one hundred per cent. The Berlin public 
is being more and more attracted by the Hausegger con- 
certs. 

Recer, WoLFRUM AND ABENDROTH. 


An extra concert was given at Bluethner Hall by the 
Bluethner Orchestra under the leadership of Hermann 
Abendroth, of Essen, who has been engaged to succeed 
Fritz Steinbach at the Giirzenich concerts in Cologne. This 
concert was interesting not only because of Abendroth’s 
conducting, but also because of the assistance of Max 
Reger, and Philipp Wolfrum, of Heidelberg, about whose 
sixtieth birthday I wrote recently. ;. Further importance 
was lent the concert by the attendance of the Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany, who is very musical, being herself an 
excellent pianist. The Crown Princess remained during 
the entire evening seeming to enjoy each number to the 
full. The orchestral numbers, both conducted by Abend- 
roth, were Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Mazeppa,” in which the conductor had ample 
opportunity to display his versatility as an interpreter, for 
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two works more widely diverging in style hardly could be 
chosen. Abendroth is an able conductor. He seems to 
have instinctively the right feeling for tempi and dynamic 
effects. His conceptions were excellent; he has an abund- 
ance of feeling and temperament, and the technical secrets 
of the art of conducting are an open book to him. 

Max Reger opened the program with a choral fantasy 
for organ from his own pen, played by himself in a master- 
ly manner. It is not a grateful composition, being very 
complicated and difficult to follow. Later Reger and Wolf- 
rum played the two double concertos for two pianos in C 
major and C minor by Johann Sebastian Bach. Although 
neither Reger nor Wolfrum is a finished pianist they both 
are such great Bach connoisseurs and enthusiasts, and they 
entered into their work with such zeal and enthusiasm that 
their ensemble was a thing of joy. It was in many respects 
a remarkable performance, and both artists were roundly 
applauded. The program was brought to a conclusion with 
a new choral work by Wolfrum, called “War Marches,” a 
work very simple in thematic contents, closing with a 
chorus “To the Kaiser.” Wolfrum conducted it himself 
with a great deal of swing and fire. 


BurMester’s New Works. 


A number of new pieces by Willy Burmester were in- 
troduced by the famous violinist at the Philharmonie last 
Thursday. They were not original compositions but were 
Burmester’s settings and arrangements of forgotten old 
short classics—Mazart, Beethoven and Gossek. They are 
grateful and effective bits of writing for violin in the style 
for which Burmester has long since become famous, and 
they received a hearty welcome on this, their initial per- 
formance. Burmester’s other numbers were the sonatas in 
E flat by Beethoven and in A major by Brahms, two Hun- 
garian dances by Brahms-Joachim, and Paganini’s 
“Witches’ Dance.” The celebrated violinist was in excel- 
lent form and received the usual ovations, and added the 
usual number of encores. Burmester has been playing 
throughout Germany with great success for the benefit of 
the Red Cross and has in this way very materially con- 
tributed to the war relief fund. Wherever he appears in 
one of the larger or smaller German towns he is sure of a 
full house. 


WALTER KIRCHHOFF IN CONCERT. 


Home on leave of absence, Walter Kirchhoff, one of the 
leading tenors of the Berlin Royal Opera, gave a concert 
at the Philharmonie with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which drew out an audience that filled this largé auditorium 
to its utmost capacity. The daily papers have recently con- 
tained much about Kirchhoff and his exploits at the front 
as a lieutenant of the reserves, so he came back to us as a 
“heroic tenor” in a double sense. Luckily his voice has not 
suffered from the hardships endured under the rigorous 
military life to which he has been subjected; on the con- 
trary, it sounded fresher than ever. He sang excerpts from 
the “Meistersinger,” “Siegfried,” “Rienzi” and ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” achieving what was by all odds the greatest success 
of his life. He returns soon to the front, and it is to be 
hoped that he will remain unharmed for the Royal Opera 
needs his services. He now has become a favorite with 
the Berlin public. 


Two OrHer Famous PIANISsTs. 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, the well known Hungarian pian- 
ist, gave a recital at the Singakademie, playing Brahms, 
Beethoven and Schubert, and doing full justice as an in- 
terpreter to each of them. Dohnanyi is not a virtuoso in 
the strict sense of the word, as he lacks the brilliant, elec- 
trifying manner of handling the piano. But he is a musi- 
cian of real worth and an interpreter of lofty aims; there 
is much depth in his play, although the froth and foam are 
lacking. 

Teresa Carrefio with the Philharmonic Orchestra played 
the three concertos by Beethcven—in E flat major, G 
major and C minor. The Berlin critics are not satisfied 
with her interpretation of Beethoven. Indeed she never 
was considered a great Beethoven player, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg and Liszt suiting her individual style much better. 
Mme. Carrefio played with great technical accuracy, but 
she seemed purposely to damp her temperament, which is 
one of her greatest natural assets, so the effect was not 
wholly satisfying. 


FRIEDMAN PLays CHOPIN. 


Ignaz Friedman is particularly fond of the works of his 
great countryman, Chopin, and a Chopin recital by him 
always is an event of importance in Berlin, so that it was 


not surprising to see Beethoven Hall so well filled on 
Saturday evening when this great pianist made his first 
appearance this season. His program consisted of the 
three ballades—G minor, F minor and A flat. major—six 
etudes, the B minor sonata and a group of miscellaneous 
pieces, closing with the A flat major polonaise. Friedman 
has an extraordinary command of the keyboard, and all of 
the Chopin difficulties were like child’s play to him. The 
freedom, flexibility and force of his fingers, both in the 
right and left hand, are astounding. Few pianists, indeed, 
there are, who can play rapid and intricate passages with 
such speed, facility and clearness, and at the same time 
with such puissance. He runs scales with lightning like 
rapidity and pearly clearness and at the same time with a 
terrific crescendo when required. I do not think I ever 
heard the scales in octaves in the polonaise come out more 
distinctly and forcibly. Friedman is a piano genius, and 
his peculiar forte lies in works of a brilliant nature. 
Nevertheless he can play with great refinement and delicacy 
and tonal charm in pianissimo, and it was entertaining and 
edifying to hear him in Chopin the entire evening. The 
rousing success which he scored was thoroughly justified. 


_Music For CHARITY. 


A very successful concert for the benefit of needy musi- 
cians attracte@“a Vast audience because of the assistance of 
four Berlin favorite}—Carl Flesch, Claire Dux, Hermann 
Gura and Waldemar dauetschg. Flesch gave a rousing per- 
formance of a “Slavic Dance” by Dvorak, and of the well 
known prelude and ailegro by Pugnani-Kreisler. His 
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all the great composers. He is, moreover, a sympathetic 
personality on the stage, and very much en rapport with 


his orchestra. j iif 


Louis Persinger was the soloist of this “Pop,” and his 
refined, poetic, finished performance of Mozart’s E flat 
concerto for violin and orchestra deserve warm praise. 


Some OrHer CONCERTS. 


Other concerts of interest, that do not require extended 
comment, were the second evening of the Hess Trio, when 
compositions by Brahms, Mendelssohn and Wolf-Ferarri 
were played; a sonata evening by Michel von Zadora, the 
brilliant young American pianist, and Mario Corti, violin- 
ist, who played, among other things, Busoni’s interesting 
sonata, op. 36; a joint song recital by Mme. Cahnbley- 
Hinken and G. von Raatz-Bruckmann; also a Lieder re- 
cital by Jeanne Koldsier-Miiller ; a piano recital by Clemen- 
tine Sandhage; further, an 
Reimann. 


organ recital by Wolfgang 





WILMA SANDA, 


In one of her costumes. 


An 


ELIZABETH KINNEY 


American girl from 
Conn., who has been very suc- 


HULL, 
Hartford, 


WALTER KIRCHHOFF, 
Of the Berlin Royal Opera, in his 
lieutenant’s uniform. 


cessful as a teacher in Berlin. 


playing of both works was magnificent, and the great hit 
he made with the audience was thoroughly commensurate 
with his offerings. Luetschg played Chopin and Liszt, 
the former poetically and the latter brilliantly. Gura 
was heard in his two specialties—Lieder by Hugo Wolf 
and ballads by Loewe, being very successful with both. 
Claire Dux introduced on this occasion a series of chil- 
dren songs by Erich Anders, a gifted youthful composer. 
The novelties met with a most friendly reception. 


HiLpesrANpDT Revives GoLpMARK. 


The program of the Philharmonic popular concert on 
Wednesday last week was opened with Goldmark’s two 
overtures, “Merlin” and “Sakuntala,” in commemoration 
of the composer’s recent death. I listened to the rendition 
with great interest, for I had not-heard the Goldmark 
overtures for many years. Although Wagner’s influence 
is very marked, there is so much that is individual, inter- 
esting and effective in them that they deserve to be heard 
more often than is the case. Camillo Hildebrandt gave 
admirable interpretations of both. He is an unpretending, 
unostentatious conductor, but he-is a musician. to his fin- 
gertips. He is thoroughly conversant with the works of 


AMERICAN Sincs For GERMAN CAUSE. 

Wilma Sanda, an American girl, made her Berlin debut 
at Choralion Hall at a concert, the nature of which was 
quite different from the ordinary run of recitals by 
debutantes. She sang old half forgotten German folksongs 
and appeared in various very pretty folk costumes. At the 
close of the program she was heard in declamations—“Der 
tote Soldat” and “Gott, Kaiser, Vaterland,” by Georg 
von Huelsen—when she wore the new gray field uniform 
of the German soldier of today. Miss Sanda’s object is 
to go to the United States, appearing in the German mu- 
sical societies, and with her concerts raising funds for the 
benefit of the German war relief funds. She made a most 
charming impression on the stage with her various taste- 
ful and becoming costumes, and she enters into the spirit 
of each of her different numbers with great zest. Her se- 
lections were not such as to give her an opportunity to 
display voeal skill, nor were they intended for this pur- 
pose. Her intention is to raise moneys for the German 
charity funds by the utilization of an original idea. Va- 
riety was offered the program by three organ performances 
by Otto Becker. Miss Sanda’s mission was explained in 
a brief speech by the director of the German-American 
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itutior \ large audience, among which the American Constance Purdy Returns East. as the other artists were most gracious in responding to 
element was conspicuous, attended, and Miss Sanda was ap- the encores which the audience insistently demanded.”— 
lauded heartily Constance Purdy, the American singer of Russian songs, Chenango Union. ; 
\ Girrep PEDAGOGUE. has just returned from a successful trip to several cities : 
Kinney-Hull, a gifted young pianist from °f rer pig ge In St. Paul, where she gave a re- People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club Concert. 
Hartford. Conn.. has been very successful as teacher here ital before the Schubert Club in the series with Julia sae kat : tes 
Berlin during the past five years. Owing to the war she Culp and Katharine Goodson, she met with what the Daily eae Kaufman obeys Quartet, a ~ a 
en compelled to return home, but it is her intention News of that city called “enthusiastic appreciation.” Con- te oe pres goles - . ck sph ae ton 
to come hack to Berlin, as soon as peace is declared, Miss tinuing his comment, the critic of that paper says: “Miss ws os _ the bendy “ae ye a rye u Ps 
H 1ot only a very talented musician and performer, Purdy possesses a splendid voice and she brought to her a sage re 18 Pao, ee ork, aturday 
e has proved herself a born teacher, for she has performance a thorough understanding of the spirit of the Tie a singed d h ith B h : “H 
ery successful with her pupils, not only with her Slavic music that added much to its musical excellence. + wares oeeee the concert wit eet riches si engi 
Sige . , . aes Sh a ioe Quartet,” in E flat major, and closed it with Tschaikow- 
ork, but also in voice coaching, to which she has Color and atmosphere were not lacking. sky’s quartet, in F maj 22, playi ith evident 
much attention, She has been particularly success- Following this appearance, Miss Purdy spent several padie nn to se ask anaes es ae og po cate Pree se 
in restoring so called “lost voices.” Miss Hull has days in Chicago, where she was entertained by many pee- terpretation, notably ‘in the chiirdtiinig iedbten’ of the 
11; estimonials from the pupils who have worked ple prominent in musical circles, who recalled with pleas- Techallcowalty vetek Betwebs: Gikdc' Gishbied Sine Mis. 
ith her. She pursued her own studies here with Rudolph ure her successful recital in that city last season. But loric played a Scubevt minuet; Chopin’s hetit ens in C 
taking at the same time a course of composition it was in her home city, St. Louis, that she had the un- shinee.‘ eal the Bisa “Ballade.” in G ci Her 
Hugo Leichtentritt. She has also shown a talent for usual and delightful experience of singing for the Sisters - inn es dt all deal th i h 
composition and has written several songs that have been of the Visitation Convent. Miss Purdy spent all her early Ph . . yl > pene pis oa aia si ial 
g privately with great success. Personally Miss Hull life in that convent, and had there her first musical train- Precediee a cones Bee x honk Vealbel dren 
ide many friends in Berlin, and both she and her ing, which was so excellent that the best teachers have tor of the People’s Symphony Gieiaettic gave '« lecture 
other, who is a most genial and charming woman, will on “The Expansion of the Aris: Formin Instrumental 
greatly missed here in the American colony, But it is Music—the Minuetto and Scherso” the fourth tm the 
that their absence from Berlin will not be a tong interesting and instructive series he is giving at these con- 
os cee aes certs, The audience was of good size, and applauded the 
Bruch 1s SEVENTY-SEVEN. program enthusiastically. 
sruch celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday on 
January 6 in good health and in as good spirits as could 
expected, considering the fact that his two sons are at Michael Posner Scores. 
seectoae ee that he is very much agitated by this 8 Michael Posner, the young American violinist, who re- 
are, ks ee os een hour with him in the family turned to New York from the war zone early in October, 
ircle on sa birthday. Bruch finds hegeresect in a played on Saturday evening, January 16, for the benefit 
ition, and now is busily engaged in writing a one act of the Consumers’ League, on which occasion he per- 


ra, about which I shall disclose more at some future 
date. Max Bruch and Saint-Saéns always have been great 


friends and Bruch is wholly at a loss to explain his French 


formed Tartini’s sonata, in G minor, “Chanson Louis 
XIII,” by Couperin-Kreisler, and “Andantino,” by Mar- 
tini-Kreisler. : 

On Saturday evening, January 23. Mr. Posner played 
for the Broker’s Alumni of Accountants at Cavanagh’s, 
New York, when his selections were, sonata, in A major, 
by Handel, and first movement from Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto, in E minor, Mr. Posner scored an instantaneous 
success, being compelled to respond with four encores, 
“Cavatina,” by Raff, “Minuet,” by Cossec-Burmeister, 
“Variations,” by Tartini-Kreisler and “Meditation,” from 
“Thais,” by Massenet. 


olleague’s attitude 
HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST IN SWITZERLAND. 
Joseph Szigeti, the youthful, brilliant Hungarian vio- 
linist, has been concertizing with much suécess in spite of 
having recently appeared as soloist in the sym- 
concerts at Basel, Ziirich, Bern, and other Swiss 
Szigeti is living this winter at Zurich. His per- 
home has been London for the past six or seven 














RicHARD STRAUSS WEEK. 
Berlin is to have from January 16 to 24 3 Miehard Hamlin to Be Soloist in Bach Concerts 
ott ; . 
Strauss week at the Royal Opera. The programs will 
of symphonic poems and music dramas—“Don _ y i One of the important musical events in the Chicago sea- 


son is the Bach-Mendelssohn concert, to be given in Or- 
chestra Hall, on March 2, with a chorus of 100 voices and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Selections from Bach’s 
“Passion” according to St. John, “Bide with Us” and 
“Seht, was die Liebe tut,” also by Bach, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” will be the offerings. 

The soloists are George Hamlin, Mable Corley Smidt, 
Helen Bright Bengel and Edith Ayers McCullough. 
George Hamlin has long been considered an authority on 
the Bach scores both in this country and in Europe, and 
the beauty of his voice, the high ideality of his conceptions 
and the vivid, dramatic quality of his delivery leave noth- 
ing to be desired. To hear Bach sung by such a master 
interpreter is an experience which cannot be forgotten, and 
insures the success of the Chicago undertaking. 


4 lohan” “Blobtes * “Cp {7 6D sf rere , ——e 
Heldenleben, Elektra, Salome, Rosen CONSTANCE PURDY. 


id “Ariadne,” all under the composer’s personal 

never had occasion to criticise it. The occasion was en- 
tirely informal, but in spite of the few hours’ notice an 
audience of more than two hundred was assembled to 
hear the singer, who gave a program of Russian songs, 
sung partly in their original text and partly with her 
own fine translations. On the same-day Miss Purdy had 
the experience of losing one engagement through a con- 
flict of dates, and of immediately booking another for the 
opening of next season. After a private recital in Indian- 
apolis, at the home of a friend, Miss Purdy hastened back 
to New York to keep her engagement to sing at a matinee 
of Russian folklore and song for children, given for the 
benefit of the American hospital in Petrograd, at the 
Berkeley Theatre. Consul-General M. Oustinoff, Prince 
Pierre Troubetzkoi and Charles R. Crane were among the 


Lénar ActivE AND WELL IN VIENNA. 

a recent issue of the London Daily Mail I saw a 
of Franz Léhar and an account of how he has been 

the Russians. This was reported in 

London papers. On January #2 Léhar himself tele- 

mm Vienna to the Berlin press that these re- 

that he has never been taken prisoner by 


prisoner by 


rraphed frs 
false, 
Russians, or any other enemy of Austria, and that he is 
ArtHuR M. ABELL. 


vorts were 


and well in Vienna. 


Beatrice McCue Heard in English Songs. 








McCue, contralto, recently appeared with great 
Miss McCue 


Beatrice 


it a concert in Hightstown, N. J. 


uccess a 


Pelton-Jones and Dufault Recital February 19. 





ng entirely in English, her program numbers being: “At patrons and were present. 

lawning,” Cadman; “The Little Dutch Garden,” Mead; Through an accident to the locomotive, Miss Purdy’s Frances Pelton-Jones, the harpsichordist and pianist, and 
“The Morning Wind,” Branscombe; “Hindu Slumber train was so delayed that she reached New York only Paul Dufault, the tenor, announce a “Musical Impersona- 
Song.” Ware; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell; “A Song two hours before the opening of the program. But tion” recital, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Friday afternoon, 


February 19, at 3 o’clock. They will give impersonations 
of famous historical personages identified with the art of 
music, the period being that of the XVI to the XX cen- 
turies. This is the general plan of the affair, in which 
genuine court costumes of the time will be worn: 

Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare. 

Musical Morning at Trianon— 


* , | * 
Florence Austin id Pop ty. Little Trianon, Marie Antoinette and Chevalier de Gluck. 
Twentieth Century Realization (Evolution of the Piano). 


onality and excellent musicianship her audience, Supplementing a press notice regarding Florence Aus- Mesic ot Vadis 
vas enthusiastic and generous with its applause. tin’s success as soloist for the Norwich (N. Y.) Monday ss 


— Evening Musical Club, printed last week, the MusicaL ane 
George Carre on Tour. 


though wearied from the journey she was able to fulfill 
her part of the program, which consisted of selections 
from the “Nursery” of Moussorgsky, and which she sang 
with her accustomed charm of voice and diction. 


Seasons,” Hawley; “Apple Blossoms,” Lester; “A 
Dreaming Rose,” Harris; “Ah, Love but a Day,” Gilberté. 
Cadman’s beautiful “At Dawning” was given a delight- 
il interpretation, and her tovely contralto voice was heard 
equal advantage in “Ware’s “Hindu Slumber Song,” Har- 
\ Dreaming and Gilberté’s “Ah, Love but a 
although in a program of such general excellence 


t is dificult to discriminate. Miss McCue’s charming per- 








Rose” 


Day,” 





won 




















Courrer has received a letter and notice, the latter from 
MARG ARETH A KIRP AL Next week will be a busy one for George Carré, the 


the Chenango Union, anent this popular violinist. The 
tenor, who will appear on February 22 at Watertown, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


president of the club, Katheryne A. Lee, wrote, “I met 
STUDIOS: 
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ga" Pupil’s Recital, Gold and White Room, Hotel 
Plaza, Friday, Feb. 19th, 3 P. M. Cards on request. 











Miss Austin that evening and she was very charming. 
Being unusually busy that day, I could not join Miss 
Austin and Mrs. Reed on their sleigh ride. Every one 
spoke in highest terms of her playing.” 

The press notice reads-as follows: 

“Florence Austin’s work on the violin was excellent and 
her reputation as a violinist was sustained Monday evening 
by her excellent rendition of a number of difficult selec- 
tions. She drew a full warm tone from her violin and 
played with superb dash and spirit showing a technical 
ability 


which fairly dazzled her audience. She as well- 


N. Y.; on February 23 at Potsdam, N. Y.; February 24. 
LeRoy, N. Y.; February 25, Geneseo, N. Y., and February 
26, Gloversville, N. Y. On May 1, Mr. Carré entérs upon 
his twelfth year as tenor soloist with the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, one of the lead: 
ing choirs in that city. 





Second Hambourg Recital. 
Mark Hambourg, the Russian pianist, will give a second 
recital at Acolian ‘Hall; Sunday -afternoon, Mareh #4. 








February 17, rors. 
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DAVID HOCHSTEIN. 


Hochstein’s Violinistic Art. 





David Hochstein, the violinist, has been concertizing 
this year for the first time in America, and although he 
came quite unheralded, he is winning signal triumphs 
wherever he appears. 

Hochstein has already won a place for himself on the 
European concert stage, and is well known in such cities 
as Vienna, Dresden, Berlin and London. He made his 
debut in this country in Buffalo, where the critics were 
unanimous in their verdict that Hochstein is a leading 
American violinist. He next appeared in Rochester, as 
the soloist with the Rochester Symphony Orchestra, at its 
third subscription concert, playing Bruch’s “Scottish Fan- 
tasy,” with orchestra. He was immediately engaged to 
give a recital in that city the following month. 

Hochstein made his first New York appearance at Aeo- 
lian Hall, in a recital, January 15, and the press of this 
city acclaimed him “the most promising violinist who ap- 
peared here this year.” He repeated his triumph in Bos- 
ton in a recital, at Steinert Hall, the following week, the 
critics of that city confirming the unanimous verdict of 
those of New York. 

A few estimates of the press are attached: 

It is not often that a musician, apparently young, and with no 


repute preceding him, or even a preliminary announcement, appears 
in New York and discloses so authentic a talent, so ionable 


Paganini caprice, a show piece interpreted with musical value. A 
boat song by Sgambati was played muted with taste and there was 
a rh die by Sinigaglia to close. The confidence of him who 
has mastered audiences added in greater measure to Mr. Hoch- 
stein’s fine perceptions. It should make him a player to hear with 
increasing pleasure.—Boston Transcript, January 20, 1915. (Adver- 
tisement.) 








Some Tributes to Bispham as Man and Artist. 





Professor Stanley, head of the school of music of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, paid David Bis- 
pham, the American baritone, a splendid tribute when that 
artist appeared there in recital January 29. Professor 
Stanley said in part: 

“Possibly no singer has gladdened audiences more fully 
than David Bispham, whose art is so finished that he sings 
as naturally as a bird. His interpretations are those of a 
serious minded man who is a greater artist because he is a 
great man.” 

Professor Stanley said in a few words what has fre- 
quently been written of this extraordinary singer and what 
is still more widely felt than expressed. 

One writer has given utterance to the following, which 
is well worthy of repetition: “When Bispham sings he 
puts into a song what was meant to be there—what the 
composer and the poet put there, and hoped would be 
brought out in the singing; and Bispham does bring it out. 
If it is tragedy, then there is tragedy in his voice and face; 
if it is devotion, one feels that he is listening to a prayer; 





if it is praise, one is lifted into the same state with the 
singer; if it is love, then tenderness and affection are in 
his notes; if it is humor, you hear the rippling of laugh- 
ter; if it is descriptive, you see the thing that is described. 
This remarkable dramatic power gives Bispham a wonder- 
ful hold upon his audiences, and there is nothing mechan- 
ical about his singing—it is all the man himself.” 

Professor Maybee, of Kalamazoo, said: “The success 
of the concert was most gratifying and encourages us to 
greater efforts in the future. The size of the audience and 
the enthusiasm and interest shown was warranted, for Mr. 
Bispham was in unusually good voice; we hope to bring 
him back again.” 

Mr. Bispham had eight appearances in a tour of two 
weeks in Michigan, where he appeared at Kalamazoo, Bat- 
tle Creek, Lansing, Flint, Benton Harbor, Saginaw, Jack- 
son and Ann Arbor. Everywhere the audiences were large 
and most enthusiastic. Press and public seemed to vie in 
praise of his work. 





Pittsburgers to Enjoy Culp. 

Catharine J. Elston, of Pittsburgh, has secured the 
lieder singer, Julia Culp, for a concert in that city on 
Monday evening, March 1. In this recital, which will be 
given at Carnegie Music Hall, Mme. Culp will be assisted 
by Coenraad von Bos at the piano. Music lovers of Pitts- 
burgh and the immediate environs are looking forward 
eagerly to this treat. 
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a mastery, as David Hochstein. He has already a very ample ar- 
tistic equip t in 1 feeling and penetration, in repose and 
artistic poise, and in tone; his technical acquirements include free 
and elastic bowing and an almost unfailing accuracy of intonation. 
He played last evening Bach’s G minor sonata for violin without 
accompaniment, with a sure command of all the technical difficul- 
ties; so clean and finished an execution is not often to be heard 
except from players of acknowledged standing in the artistic world. 
—New York Times, January 16, rots. 








Mr. Hochstein played the Bach sonata in G minor, unaccom- 
panied, in truly artistic fashion. His tone is excellent and his in- 
tonation pure. He had no bad mannerisms, or so called virtuoso 
tricks, He makes his appeal through sound musicianship, combined 
with a well schooled technic.—New York Herald, January 16, 1915. 





Hochstein’s playing is firmly grounded, strong and sure in its 
technic, and by no means lacking in emotional power. His bowing 
is a joy to watch, and his fingering is thoroughly clean and crisp. 
With such a foundation to work upon, he may look forward to a 
brilliant future. He is unquestionably the most promising violinist 
who has appeared in New York this year.—New York Evening Mail, 
January 16, 1915. 





By his performance of the Bach sonata, Mr. Hochstein showed 
that he is a violinist, not merely a glib fiddler. His tone was 
broad, pure, firm; his technic amply sufficient; his phrasing musical ; 
and young as he is, he already has a certain style. It was a seri- 
ous and engrossing performance. The dignified and modest bearing 
of the violinist enlarged the pleasure of hearing him.—Boston Herald, 
January 20, 1915. 





David Hochstein, a young violinist, played for the first time in 
this city and gave good reasons for large expectations of him in 
the future. To say that Mr. Hochstein is obviously a serious stu- 
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dent of his art is not to imply the usual but d t on 
well intentioned mediocrity. The player of yesterday would seem 
to have most of the qualities shown by the artist. The violin ap- 
pears to be his natural mode of expression. He plays, not as a 
well taught youth diligent in remembering the classroom, but with 
individuality. The adagio and fugue of the Bach sonata were 
something more than conventionally praiseworthy playing. Tech- 

nically the preparation has been thorough. The tone, which later 
took on a sensuous beauty, was of good quality at the first. Beyond 
the quality of tone, the even fingering and dexterous bowing, there 
was a sense of style. The Meditation” of Tschaikowsky was saved 
from sentimentality by the breadth and dignity of treatment. There 
were signs of commendable virtuosity, harmonics and the rest in the 
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Portland Liked May Mukle’s Playing. 


Mukle, cellist, 





and Herbert Fryer, the English 


st. will give the first of two sonata recitals at the 


This 


lheatre, 


miring attention of the audience. 





New York, Sunday evening, February 
Miss 


will be the first public appearance of 


New York this season. 


Miss Mukle’s appearance at Portland, Me., on 
the appended critiques appeared in the daily 


that city : 


feeling, interpretation, technic and 
verdict of musicians concerning the appearance of 





MAY MUKLE 


( ty H ] last 
e and she plays with admirable style and sure 


evening . . Miss Mukle’s tone 


esources were displayed in the Boccherini numbet 
r technical mastery and in her second group she com- 
Bredt-Verne’s “Lul 

-red with tender significance and beautiful tone 
La Fileuse” by Dunkler was performed with remark- 
After this, the artist was recalled. 


’s “Litany” was a wondrously beautiful 





Saint-Saéns, which followed, was ex 


rmed For rare artistry in interpretation, this last 
le “The Swan” is essentially a violin work, but 
ven by cellists and the spirit was preserved in last 


rformance, 
1y musicians, Miss Mukle can lay claim to favor as a 
id her arrangement of MacDowell’s “Nautilus,” which 


on the program, had great merit and was heard with 


Portland Even 








ing Express. 


e of May Mukle, cellist. ; proved a dis- 
lightful feature of the occasion. Miss Mukle more 
the complimentary things which had been said of 
ghted her audience by the rare taste and discretion of 
y the fineness of her technic, and by other traits that 


tness for the title of artist. 


ve with her encores nine numbers in all during the 
opened with Boccherini’s “Sonata in A,” admirably 
irse, to the cello. The deftness of her fingering, the 

»f the tone she extracted from her instrument, and 
nd feeling she displayed in her rendition, all of them 
was genuine, and must have been gratify- 


s second appearance was in a group of three selections, 
ter as to bring into delightful evidence her ver- 

st was “Air,” by Purcell; the second a lullaby of 
the low, caressing, velvety notes of the cello 


nd the third the gay little melody,“La 
Junkler, in which the very technical perfection of Miss 


Mukle’s runs excited admiration. 
sified in character, . . . 

Saint Saéns’ “The Swan,” always a favorite of cellists, was one 
of the numbers in this group, and elicited its never failing round 
of applause.—Portland Daily Press. 


The final group was equally diver- 





May Mukle, cellist, was the assisting artist, and proved 
a delight to every one of the members of the fairly good sized 
audience present. 

The sonata in A by Boccherini was then rendered by Miss Mukle. 
The cello is a wonderful instrument, and the sonata showed its 
beautiful, low, sweet tones to perfection. 

After Miss Mukle’s next selections, a group of three compositions, 
among which was an exquisite lullaby, she responded to an enthusi- 
astic encore.—Portland Daily Eastern Argus. (Advertisement.) 





Martucci at Metropolitan Opera House. 


Paolo Martucci, the Italian pianist, appeared with much 
success in the Sunday evening concert of February 7, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. The New 
York daily newspapers spoke in praise of his work as 
follows: 

Guilio Gatti-Casazza brought forward at last night’s concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House the young Italian pianist, Pavlo Mar- 
tucci, son of the distinguished Italian composer and pedagogue, 
Giuseppe Martucci. 

The youthful musician played Schumann's concerto in A minor 
in a way that evoked enough enthusiasm to induce him to give 
the same composer’s “Des Abends” as an encore. He achieved 
more striking results, however, in Chopin’s prelude in D flat and 
in his father’s brilliant ‘Tarantella,” to which he added in response 





PAOLO MARTUCCI. 


to insistent applause another vivacious and graceful composition by 
Giuseppe Martucci.—New York Press. 





Italy had its innings in last night’s concert, when Paolo Martucci 
appeared as pianist in the Schumann concerto, a Chopin prelude and 
a “Tarantella,” by his father, Giuseppe Martucci, which won an 
“encore. The elder Martucci was one of Italy’s great trio of musical 
scholars in the last century. With Bottesini, who led “Aida” at 
Cairo, and Sgambati, who died the other day, he represented Italian 
art outside the opera house, and the orchestral society of Naples 
still bears his name.—New York Evening Sun, 





The special soloist at the Metropolitan Opera House concert last 
night was Paolo Martucci, an Italian pianist, who played Schumann’s 
concerto in A minor and compositions of Chopin and Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci.—New York Times. 





The visiting soloist at the Metropolitan’s regular concert last night 
was Paolo Martucci, pianist, whose father is known as one of Italy’s 
composers. Martucci’s main effort was the Schumann concerto in 
A minor. The artist displayed a graceful and easy style and sat- 
isfactory technical ability—New York World. 





Martucci played creditably. He has a facile technic and com- 
He played Chopin’s D flat prelude and a 
The audience seemed to like his 


mand of tonal colorings. 


tarantella of his father’s. 


playing and he was recalled after the Schumann number several 
times before he finally played an encore.—New York Herald. 





The special soloist, Paolo Martucci, pleased the audience very 
much.—New York Evening World, 


Paolo Martucci, the Italian pianist, won favor with his audience. 
---New York Evening Telegram. Advertisement.) . 


Mme. Claussen and Alma Voedisch in New 
York. 


Julia Claussen and her manager, Alma Voedisch, are 
seen in the accompanying snapshot walking on Fifth ave- 
nue, New ‘York, after a visit to the Musica, Courter of- 
fice, which can be seen on the right in the background of 
the picture. This was taken during Mme. Claussen’s re- 
cent sojourn in New York, where she reestablished her 
previously won popularity as a singer of superior talents. 

Following are some press comments which bespeak of 
her success: 








Julia Claussen, who endeared herself in Dallas when she sang 
Amneris in “Aida” at the Coliseum last winter, added to her ad- 
mirers and augmented her laurels at last night’s concert—sang with 
all the richness and strength and volume and at the same time with 
all the delicate shadings that have so distinguished her perform- 
ances as to give her rank as one of the greatest of contraltos. 

The encores given by Mnie. Claussen were MacDermid’s “Sacra- 
ment,” Kaun’s “With the Goslings” and “Skufdufvors toner,” by 
Merikanti. -Mme. Claussen’s trimnph of the evening was in the 
“Samson and Delila” aria. She bowed her thanks to call after 
call, but an-éencore only could stem the torrent of applause.—The 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, December 15, tor4. 


Mme. Claussen proved once more that she is one of the most 
refined and supremely satisfying artists now before the public. Her 
voice is magnificent always, and in mezza voce is of unparalleled 
beauty. Her Senta’s ballad was a fine artistic effort.—Minneapolis 
Journal, January 2, 1915. 


Mr. Oberhoffer and his orchestra had the greatest New Year's 
good fortune to secure such a solo guest’ as Mme. Claussen, She 
is one of the very few soloists who can keep up to the level of a 
symphony orchestra.—Minneapolis News, January 2, 1915. 





The assisting soloist last evening was Mme. Claussen. . Since her 
last appearance with the orchestra, Mme. Claussen has grown in 
artistic stature, and no higher tribute to her work can be paid than 





JULIA CLAUSSEN (LEFT) AND HER MANAGER, ALMA 
VOEDISCH, ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
In the background just to right of Mme, Claussen is the Knabe 


Building at Thirty-ninth stret and Fifth avenue, in which are 
located the offices of the Musical Courier Company. 


to say that she fitted adequately into the great program given by 
the orchestra last evening.—Minneapolis Tribune, January 2, 1915. 


Mme. Claussen showed us that she had a voice of extraordinary 
range, combining seemingly contralto with soprano and of beautiful 
quality. In a “Spinning Song,” from “Den Bergtagna,”’ she sang 
with an effectiveness that fairly won her recall after recall. Thus 
Mme. Claussen lived up to the promise that preceded her.—New York 
Times, January 11, 1915. (Advertisement.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
FIFTEENTH POP CONCERT. 


Two Novelties Introduced—Thursday Musical 
Club Concert—Northwestern Conservatory 
Events—Notes and Mention. 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 10, 1915. 

The fifteenth popular orchestra concert was given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Auditorium on 
February 7. Two novelties were introduced—one an organ 
solo with orchestra accompaniment, and a violin concerto 
for four solo violins, The Maurer concerto was played 
by concertmaster Richard Czerwonky, George Klass, 
Adolph Dumont and Franz Dicks. This is a composition 
of about the year 1800 and is a gem of the old school, as 
sweet and musical and quaint as can be. The Boellmann 
fantasie dialogue for organ and orchestra, in four move- 
ments, is wonderful m its conception and was quite as 
wonderful in its rendition. Hamlin Hunt is the official 
organist of the orchestra and was soloist in this number. 
The orchestra gave Grieg’s “Norwegian Bridal Proces- 
sion,” Rossini’s overture to “William Tell,” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet,” three Hungarian dances by 
Brahms and the Roumanian rhapsody, No. 2, in D major, 
by Enesco, 








A “Nove.tty Evenine.” 

A “Novelty Evening” was given at the Unitarian Church 
on February 8, by Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, and Har- 
rison Wall Johnson, pianist. It took just such artists 
to think out and execute a whole evening of real musical 
novelties. Mr. Johnson played in his brilliant way “Voiles” 
and “Minstrels” by Debussy, “Capriccio,” op. 2, No. 4, by 
Dohnanyi—all three most fascinating compositions which 
Mr. Johnson knows so well how to render. 

Mr. van Vliet was indeed superb in his finished rendi- 
tion of “The Confession,” by Kamit, “Legend,” op. 11. No. 
1, and “Intermezzo,” op, 11, No. 2, both by Jeral. At each 
performance Mr. van Vliet further established himse!f 
as a superb cellist and fine interpreter of all classes of 
music. 

Together Messrs. van Vliet and Johnson played Reger’s 
A minor sonata, op. 116, and the Thuille sonata, in D 
minor, op. 22. The whole evening was one of keen en- 
joyment. 


TuHurRspAY Musicat Cus Concert, 


The ninth concert of the twenty-third season of the 
Thursday Musical Club was given at the First Baptist 
Church, on the afternoon of February 4, and a very large 
attendance showed what keen interest these energetic 
women have in the good programs arranged by the pro- 
gram committee. Harriet Larkin sang a group of songs 
consisting of “The Lark Now Leaves Its Wat’ry Nest,” 
by Horatio Parker; “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” by 
Roger Quilter, and “In quelle trine morbide,” from Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut.” She was most artistically accom- 
panied by Mrs. Frederick Freemantel. Agnes Griswold 
Kinnard, soprano, came, at a moment’s notice, to supply 
the place of Mrs, Skaaden, who was ill, and she made a 
fine impression with her very skillful singing. Her num- 
bers were Manney’s “For Somebody,” Parker’s “Love’s 
Sickness” and Arne’s “The Lass with the Delicate Air.” 

The instrumental music was supplied by Wilma’ Ander- 
son Gilman, pianist, who made her first public appearance 
in a year, and Ruth Anderson, violinist. Mrs. Gilman 
played Brahms’ rhapsodie, op. 119, and ‘Liszt’s “Waldes- 
rauchen.” Miss Anderson played the last movement of the 
Mendelssohn concerto and the Tartini sonata in G minor. 


An Out oF Town REcITAL. 


Wilma Anderson Gilman, pianist, and Ruth Anderson. 
violinist, gave a recital in Brookings, S. D., on February 
tr at the South Dakota State College. While in Brook- 
ings, Mrs. Gilman and Miss Anderson were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Garnett Hedge. Mr. Hedge was tenor so- 
loist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for three 
consecutive spring trips. He has charge of the music in 
the State College in Brookings. 


AN INTERESTING PIANIST. 


Cordelia Ayer Paine, pianist, gave an invitation recital 
at the Women’s Club, February 5. She played a fine pro- 
gram in a brilliant, musical manner and at once established 
herself as an excellent musician. She has studied only 
for the pleasure of her art and has attained an astonishing 
degree of excellence in her playing. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF Music Notes. 


No new feature of the conservatory work has attracted 
more favorable attention from educators than the two 
new courses offered by John Seaman Garns, head of the 
expression school—courses in story telling and fundamen- 
tals of expression. Some fifteen teachers of the public 
schools have enrolled for the former course and an equal 


number for the second. The classes are limited to twenty. 
New members will be admitted to both classes up to Feb- 
ruary 13, when a second division will be organized. A 
committee from the St. Paul Institute is making investiga- 
tion with regard to these courses with a view to engaging 
Mr. Garns to develop the work in that city. 

Earl van Dusen, dramatic reader, former pupil of John 
Seaman Garns at Appleton, Wis., is coaching with Mr. 
Garns at the conservatory, where a course for advanced 
students from out of town is being offered. 

On Tuesday evening, February 9, the fifth in a series of 
special faculty concerts given by the conservatory, will 
take place at the Walker M. E. Church. The artists ap- 
pearing include Karen Westvig, pianist; Robert Fullerton, 
tenor; Mr. and Mrs. John Seaman Garns, dramatic read- 
ers; Minnie Ledbetter, violinist. Gladys M. Griffith, of the 
conservatory piano faculty, will accompany. 

At the Olivet Baptist Church, on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5, John Seaman Garns, head of the expression and 
dramatic school, gave an entertainment and recital. Mr. 
Garns’ program included Irish folk taJes, bits of Irish hu- 
mor and Irish songs. Ethel Alexander, pianist, of the 
conservatory faculty, ably assisted as accompanist. 

A goodly number of students who have just completed 
the twenty weeks’ course in physical training under Jo- 
sephine Retz-Garns, have enrolled in the class for fur- 
ther training in folk dancing. The class meets on Tues- 
day morning at 11.30, and students will be admitted up to 
February 13.. This course affords outsiders an oppor- 
tunity to enroll for the work. Students of the piano de- 
partment, as well as of the expression school, are being 
urged by their teachers to make the most of this oppor- 
tunity for training, which is especially valuable in their 
work as teachers. 

A large enrollment for the second semester is reported 
for the dancing classes. The classes meet on Tuesday and 
Thursday at 3 o’clock and on Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. 

The expression recital given by John Seaman Garns, 
head of the conservatory expression school, on Saturday 
morning, February 6, was largely attended. Mr. Garns’ 
program covered the literature brought into the English 
from the Gaelic by the Celtic, and songs and folk tales 
gathered in Ireland by the Irish National Society. 
= RutH ANDERSON. 





Rubinstein Club Events. 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, 
president, will give its fourth afternoon musicale on Sat- 
urday, February 20, in the grand ball room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Vivian Gosnell, the English 
baritone; Marcella Craft, the American soprano, who re- 
cently returned from Germany; Valentina Crespi, Italian 





violinist, and Bidkar Leete, pianist, will furnish the pro- 
gram. 

On Tuesday, February 23, the second evening concert 
of the season will take place. Nina Morgana will be the 
soloist. Fifty members of the Century Opera Orchestra 
and the Rubinstein Choral are also to be heard at this 
time. William R. Chapman will conduct. 

Tuesday evening, February 9, occurred the fifth apnual 
reception and dance of the club, in the grand ball room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Another Success for Harold Henry. 





Chicago, where he gave a recital on February 4, was the 
scene of a brilliant success for the popular American 
pianist, Harold Henry. Not only was the large audience 
that heard him play, heartily enthusiastic, but the critics 
without exception were loud in their praise. The critic 
on the Staats Zeitung wrote: “The extraordinarily large 
patronage of the concert, and the eagerly applausive at- 
titude of the audience, could leave one in no doubt of the 
popularity that the young artist enjoys. He has won for 
himself in comparatively short time, a place in the music 
life of Chicago, that makes a more frequent appearance 
in the concert hall really a duty, in the interest of the 
learning and enjoyment of the public.” 

Commenting upon his versatility, the Journal said that 
“The great fact of Haroid Henry’s recital was the cer- 
tainty with which he projected the mood of each partic- 
ular composition upon the program.” “Schumann’s G minor 
sonata,” it continues, “came out in the rhapsodizing spirit 
of the improvisator, the one point of view which” can 
save the none too exciting work to the hearer.” To quote 
further from the same notice: “The Schubert Impromptu 
danced and scintillated in a manner which took™it out 
of the kind of music to be given to students and gave it 
its own musical importance.” All the critics united in 
special praise of Mr. Henry’s fine reading of César 
Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue. “Here,” said the 
Examiner, “was scope for virtuoso technical power, for 
deep. musical feeling, and for poetic reading. . All these 
traits were apparent in his reading interpretation of this 
great work,” and in the Tribune appeared: “He not only 
played it, but he made it a live thing. One was compelled 
to yield to it, to forget that it might be merely a suc- 
’ Felix Borowski gave considerable space 
to the fact that the program was free from hackneyed 
numbers after which he wrote “his Schumann sonata was 
well balanced and it was sane. Of effective description 
was the playing of Chopin’s ‘Fantasie,’ and the concert 


cession of notes.’ 


giver also gave the distinction to one of the less frequently 
performed intermezzi of Brahms.” Another critic spoke 
also specially of the playing of the Schubert and Brahms 
numbers, saying of the latter, “He fully exhausted its 
deep, sensitive contents.” 
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Dr. Frederick Clark’s Costume Recitals. 


The Clark Studio, 83 Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIL, 
was the scene of an interesting musical affair Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 7. ‘The program was given by Dr. Fred- 
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DR. CLARK AS ELIJAH IN A COSTUME RECITAL, 


erick Clark, baritone, and Almida Wadhams and Delina 
MacConnell, pianists. Dr. Clark sings practically all his 
songs in costume. Sometimes he tells the story of the 
songs as well, which has a tendency to make a recital very 
interesting. On the occasion in question Dr, Clark sang 
the aria from “Elijah.” He is the possessor of a voice 
which, as one of the Paris papers says, is of a warmth and 
color that fills you with emotional thrills. He has the rare 
faculty of being at ease and makes his audience feel at 
home. His idea of costuming his songs is done in a way 
that is both original and unique. Starting April 1, Dr. 
Clark will take his own concert company in an automobile 
and make a tour through Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, California, re- 
turning by the northern route. He has well booked up 
dates all through these States where he will give the cos- 
tume recitals. The violinist with Dr, Clark’s company will 
be Helen Voytych, a young woman who has done extensive 
concert work for the last two years. 


Pavlowa Presents “Chopiniana.” 


Anna Pavlowa and her excellent company of ballet and 
terpsichorean artists are giving a series of unusual per- 
formances in New York, at the Century Opera House. 





Last week’s bill included the first presentation here of 
“Chopiniana” which is, as stated on the program: “An 
entirely novel ballet arranged by M. Ivan Clustine, ballet 
master Imperial Opera House, Petrograd, Moscow, 
and director Choreographique, Grand Opera, Paris. 


Music arranged by Glazounoff, from etudes, preludes, 
valses and mazourkas, by Chopin.” This act was per- 
formed by Mile. Pavlowa, Ivan Clustine (arranger of this 
ballet), Alexandre Volinine, assisted by the entire Pav- 
lowa company, and these Chopin numbers constituted the 
accompaniment: Polonaise, in A major; prelude, op. 28, 
No. 17; valse, op. 64, No. 62; mazourka, op. 33, No. 4; 
prelude, op, 28, No. 7; valse, op. 34, No 2; mazourka, op. 
67, No. 3: valse, op. 12, No. 4; mazourka, op. 33, No. 2. 
The prelude, op, 28, No. 17, was performed on the piano, 
the others all receiving orchestral treatment. “Chopin- 
jana” reveals the rare art of the Pavlowa organization 
and it is a ballet of real) charm throughout. Sharing 
honors on the program with “Chopiniana” were the ballet- 
drama “Amarilla” and a delightful group of “Divertisse- 
ments.” 

The marvelous art of Pavlowa, both terpsichorean and 
pantomimic, almost transcends comprehension and certain- 
ly entitles this Russian danseuse to the appellation, “The 
Incomparable.” 


Alois Trnka Scores at Waldorf. 


The young Bohemian violinist, Alois Trnka, was soloist 
at the Seventh Moment Musicale, Friday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary §, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, and 


40 


won unusual success by his brilliant performance of com- 
positions by Pugnani, Dvorak and Kreisler. 

Mr. Trnka will appear in a concert in Yonkers next 
Monday when he will play Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capric- 
cioso.” 

His work as teacher is also of great importance as is 
shown by the many appearances this season of his artist- 


pupils. 





PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 12, 1915. 

One of the most interesting numbers given at the annual 
midwinter concert of the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia in 
the Academy of Music last Saturday evening, was Bruno 
Huhn’s “Love’s Triumph.” This was the first occasion on 
which many Philadelphia music lovers have heard this cycle 
of five love songs from the pen of one of New York’s 
most prominent composers, but from present indications 
it will not be the last. As sung by John Barnes Wells, the 
cycle won much favor which was not forgotten with the 
closing of the concert, and there can be little doubt that 
the work will find a place on other recital programs before 
the close of the season. Beautiful in conception and skil- 
fully worked out as they are, the songs gained much from 
the “intellectual” treatment of Mr. Wells. He achieved 
rare heights of interpretative skill in “In Eternity,” and 
sounded the lofty aspiration os “Let Us Look to the Stars” 
with consummate finesse. Choice as to the finest number 
in the cycle rested now here and now there, according to 
the tastes of the commentators, of course, but if applause 
indicates anything, popular favor probably rests between 
the two last numbers of the cycle, “Sometimes I Watch 
Thee” and “The Great Farewell.” 

The first of a series of interesting recitals to be held at 
Houston Hall, the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
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auspices of Coombs Conservatory of Music, was given by 
Elizabeth F. Donato, pianist, and Edward Strasser, vio- 
linist, last Tuesday evening. These artists are among the 
most promising of the younger school of performers and 
judging from their work at this concert, no limit can be set 
to the possibilities that the next few years hold for them. 
Miss Donato has been carefully prepared for the concert 
platform under the tutelage of Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 
director of the conservatory, and Mr. Strasser has studied 
under Henry Schradieck, at the same institution. The prin- 
cipal numbers given at the concert were the Grieg sonato 
in C minor, the Wieniawski concerto in D minor, and selec- 
tions from Paganini, Sarasate and Sibelius. Mr. Strasser 
revealed unusual merits as a composer in his own “Intro- 
duction and Polonaise.” The next concert of this series 
will be given by Ruth Row, of the faculty of the conserva- 
tory, on Wednesday evening, February 24. 

Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Coombs Conservatory of Music, gave the third of an 
interesting series of lectures on the growth of music from 
the folksong to the nineteenth century at the conservatory 
concert hall last Friday evening. A large audience of stu- 
dents and music lovers attended. 

Perley Dunn Aldrich presented his pupils in an interest- 
ing concert of scenes and arias from opera at the Philo- 
musian Club last Tuesday evening. Proficiency that ap- 
proached professional standards was shown by Viola Brod- 
beck, favorably remembered from her recent appearance 
in amateur opera, and several other of Mr. Aldrich’s stu- 
dents. Among those who took part were: Hannah Bubb, 
Charles Schabinger, J. Burnett Holland, Henry Doeram- 
bach, William Perrins, Bonsall St. Albin and Jean Currie. 

Edwin Evans will be the soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the next Wilmington concert on Monday even- 
ing, February 15, and will sing the aria “Hiawatha’s 
Vision.” 

Evan Williams is announced for a recital in Witherspoon 
Hall on Monday evening, April 12. H. P. QuicKsatt. 
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Alice Verlet’s American Praise. | 

Alice Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano, who is to 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Thursday, 
March 4, has received the following press encomiums re- 
garding her successful appearances in America: 

Mile; Verlet is mistress of a charming manner. Her French is 
quite delightful, her English piquant and fascinating. She possesses 
a lyric voice of quality clear and crystalline. Particularly delightful 
was Mlle. Verlet’s singing of her encore from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 
It is to be hoped that Mlle. Verlet will long retain her sotto voce 
high notes, for she evidently prizes them highly.—Hartford Times, 
December 10, 1914. 





Coloratura singers of Mlle. Verlet’s type are a rarity in these 
days and it was good to hear these old arias sung in such excellent 
fashion as they were last night. 

Mlle. Verlet is a fine exponent of this difficult style of vocal art, 
her voice is of particularly fresh quality and her command of the 
vocal pyrotechnics necessary to. the delineation of this music is 
uncommonly good. She has been schooled in this particular style 
of vocal art and it is, of course, her very best asset. Few singers 
on the concert stage today could give as good a rendition of the 
“Shadow Song” as Mile. Verlet gave; her scale work and staccato 
singing were accomplished with ease and “clarity.—Columbus (Ohio) 
State Journal. 





Alice Verlet followed with a magnificently sung aria, “Caro 
Nome,” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” After the first few notes it was 
manifest that the laudatory notices that had heralded her appear- 
ance were more than justified and she had to respond with an 
encore, a dainty little English song. Mlle. Verlet’s next group 
consisted of Massenet’s “Alleluia,” from “Le Cid,” a magnificent 
composition, gloriously and majestically sung; Debussy’s “Mando- 
line,” which she gave the necessary rollicking lilt to; “Serenade 
Neapolitan,” by Charles Pons, and Landon Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest,” likewise a gem. She had to respond with another en- 
core, Pierne’s “Serenata,” in which she again displayed every emo- 
tion and expression demanded. Her last item was the waltz song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliet” and another delightful French 
song. This Belgian singer is a consummate artist, with a perfect 
control of voice and capable of exhibiting every nuance of emotion 
called for by the variegated choice of compositions she essayed. The 
voice is bell-like in its clearness, velvety and luscious in its quality 
—and this is inherent throughout her extended range, from lowest 
to highest note above high C. She possesses the art of producing 
a ravishing diminuendo and a perfect legato, that ultimate desidera- 
tum in all musical art.work. Her display of messa di voce in the 
highest ranges was delightful. Add to this that she displays a 
wonderful sense of the poetry in her temperamental shadings and 
gradations of the tone color, and all is said of this great artist.— 
Montreal Daily Mail, January 25, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


Clubs Demand New York Harpist. 


Annie Louise David was the soloist with the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, at its concert in the Academy of Music, 
on Tuesday evening of last week. Her popularity was 
shown by the extraordinary welcome given by the audi- 
ence when she first appeared, for this engagement was her 
third with this club. Her numbers were unusual and 
played with masterly technic. Among them was her own 
arrangement of the “Meditation” from “Thais.” Mrs. 











Photo copyright by Marceau, New York, 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID. 


David accompanied the club in “The Source of Song,” by 
Johannes Pache, which was one of the most effective num- 
bers on the program. 

Many of the best clubs in the country have had Annie 
Louise David as soloist and always with success. Among 
the number are the Rubinstein, Mozart, Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic, Mendelssohn Glee, of New York; the Orpheus, 
of Philadelphia; the Apollo, of St. Louis; the B Sharp, 
of Utica, N. Y.; the Lyric, of Newark, N. J.; the Or- 
pheus, of Paterson, N. J., and many others. 





Miss Sweeney (at the dance)—Where did you learn to 
dip so elegant, George? 

Mr. McFadden—Braking on freights for three years, 
Libbie.—Puck. 
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Marcella Craft Advocates American Teachers. 


“There is one phase of voice training which I think 
has been little touched upon,” said Marcella Craft in a 
recent interview. And continuing: “I fully believe that 
there are as excellent teachers of voice here in America 
as abroad, and I believe, too, that much of the failure 
teachers have with absolutely good voices submitted to 
them abroad, is that they do not understand the phonetics 
of the English language.” (And here she illustrated how 
the “1” as sung by Americans has not the same placing 
as the Italian “1” or the German.) She added, too, “that 
the American voice when first trained must be treated 
as the American voice, and placed by teachers who un- 
derstand it. I had studied the Italian method in Boston, 
and under various teachers, before going abroad, so that 
my voice was ‘placed,’ but I saw so much of the struggle 
of Italian teachers to master the phonetics of the Ameri- 
can voice that I did not marvel after that, that so many 
failures resulted, A throat given to the voicing of sounds 





. peculiar to the language always spoken cannot be directed 


in its sending forth sounds in other languages as natives 
of that country could be directed. 

“Foreign artists speak many languages; they sing in 
many; their voices have been trained to those sounds. 
American singers have spoken only English for the most 
part, and as you may see their voices have become used 
to only those sounds, therefore, I say that so many fail- 
ures result because of this lack of understanding of 
American throats and manner of speech on the part of 
foreign (especially Italian) teachers in their own country.” 





Maud Powell with Minneapolis Symphony. 


Following Maud Powell’s recent performance of the 
Beethoven violin concerto in Minneapolis as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Tribune of that 
city spoke in praise of her work as follows: 

“The assisting soloist at yesterday’s concert was Maud 
Powell, the American violinist and indubitably the greatest 
woman violinist of the world today. Indeed she can 
bravely hold her own if sex be left out of the question. 
Her performance of the D major concerto, the only vio- 
lin concerto ever written by Beethoven, was a memorable 
event, so truly did it catch, hold and reflect the real 
spirit of the master composer. There is no need at this 
time to speak of the commanding technical abilities of 
Maud Powell; of her nimble fingering, her entrancing trill, 
her sweeping and infallible accuracy or her phenomenal 
control of the bow. In tonal resource she is also beyond 
criticism, playing with varied color at will and making 
her fiddle speak with the voices of innumerable different 
instruments. All these difficult problems she has solved 
so thoroughly that they are unconsciously obedient to the 
behests of her conceptive ideals, and her eloquent transla- 
tion of Beethoven’s complex and beautiful message con- 
tained in his only violin concerto, was a revelation of her 
technical competence, tonal skill, profound intelligence 
and artistic feeling.” 








American Academy Performance. 


Three plays, “To Rent Furnished,” by Maynard; “The 
Enigma,” by Hervieu, and “A Legend of St. Nicholas,” 
by Dix, were performed at the third matinee of the 
thirty-first year, American Academy of Dramatic Arts, at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, February 11. 

These matinee performances by students who will gradu- 
ate this season are attended by interested, critical audi- 
ences, who invariably find much to praise in the work of 
the young actors. There is complete understanding, close 
sympathy with the author’s intentions, and invariable clean 
cut acting. In “To Rent” doubtless the following stood 
first, as to merit: Zaina Curzon, Etta Mansfield and Lester 
Blake. “The Enigma” was a “problem play” keeping the 
audience guessing until the denouement, in truly perplexing 
manner, and the young players carried this out in unusual 
fashion. Anne Kendal showed marked ability, and shared 
honors with Meta Gund, who has unexpected strong 
dramatic ability. John E. Wise acts with understanding. 
In “A Legend,” very excellently presented, Adrienne Bon- 
nell, Wallace Todd, Florence E. Weston, impressed 
through their vital acting. 

All the others in the long cast were well up in their 
parts, making an ensemble of real individuality. A large 
audience attended and applauded the artists. 








Leo Ornstein Has Postponed Futurist Recital. 


On account of an unavoidable complication of dates at 
the Bandbox Theatre and the impossibility of securing 
another hall for February 16, Leo Ornstein, the young 
exponent of modern music, who is giving a series of four 
recitals of futurist music, will be unable to give his next 
recital before February 28, Sunday evening. The one fol- 
lowing will take place on Tuesday afternoon, March 16. 
Subscribers’ tickets will be honored on the March date. 
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VIDA LLEWELLYN 


the young American pianist, who is now 





making her first tour in her native land 





gave a recital in Chicago recently and the 





following notices from the daily press there 





testify to her success. 

















A pianist who altruistically gives her audience a program 
without a concerto is apt to received with grateful ap- 
plause by the sort of audience that gathered for an after 
dinner musical dissipation on Sunday. ida Llewellyn in her 
recital yesterday afternoon chose as her most imposing num- 

¢ Schumann’s “Carnival.” Its imtricacies were enough 
to display the skill of the performer and not too subtle to 
tax the ears of the listeners. It was obvious that the suite 
was well played and the audience was not niggardly in ex- 
pressing its appreciation. 


Miss Llewellyn has a subdued attitude toward the piano 
which makes her work something less than brilliant and 
something more than ordinarily pleasing. 


She is an essentially capable artist, as was manifest by her 
interpretation of Bach and Beethoven. But she is more than 
a technician. She played Strauss’ “Auf stillem Waldespfad” 
and one almost smelled the fragrance of the wood. 


Hugo Kaun’s “Waldesgesprache” was so sympathetically 
and understandingly played that one would have known they 
were w sounds withuot being told so by the program.— 
By Ronald Webster, in The Chicago Daily Tribune, ake. 

ovember 23, 1914. 





Finesse in tone, coloring, fleet one, a command of the 
higher literature of the piano and a liking for new and 
unhackneyed pieces distinguished the piano recital which 
Vida Llewellyn presented at the Fine Arts Theater yester- 
day afternoon before an audience which comfortably filled 
the hall. 

Miss Llewellyn was heard in part of the Schumann “Car- 
naval,” op. 9, and in three Stimmungsbilder by Richard 
Stranss.— Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Examiner, Mon- 
day, Novem 23, 1914. 


MISS LLEWELLYN’S RECITAL. 

Many people sat in Fine Arts Theater yesterday to listen 
to a piano recital given there by Vida Llewellyn. This per- 
former, who is well known to that portion of the community 
which is interested in golf, demonstrated that her gift for 
piano playing is well worthy of respect. In an interpretation 
of Schumann’s “Carnival,” in three “Stimmungsbilder” by 
Richard Strauss and in an intermezzo by Hugo Kaun, Miss 
Llewellyn disclosed a delicate touch, nimble execution and 
a certain imaginativenes of style that was attractive to the 
ear. So excellent a talent should by all means be heard 
again.—By Felix Borowski, in Chicago Herald, Monday, No- 
vember 23, 1914. . 


VIDA LLEWELLYN IN PIANO RECITAL. 

Miss Llewellyn played the Bach-Taussig toccata and fugue 
in D minor with vigor and understanding: She went at it 
as though she had grown into feeling for the music itself 
and could think of something besides her fingers. She is well 
equipped technically, though there were a few slips, prob- 
ably due to nervousness. The Beethoven andante in F was 
not so interesting, but went on in a rather distinctive quality. 
There was an audience of good size which received her 
cordially—By Karleton Hackett, in The Chicago Evening 
Post, Monday, November 23, 1914. 

Vida Llewellyn, a name which formerly appeared frequently 
in reports of golf matches, came to the Fine Arts yesterday 
afternoon as a pianist, and created a real interest for her 
musical gifts. She apparently has most of the equipment for 
artistic piano performances, the fancy, the technic and the 
training. The Schumann “Carnival” gave her opportunity for 
energy and fire, and the three little “Stimmungsbilder,” by 
Strauss, written at a time when that composer still believed 
that the way of musical salvation lay along the path of com- 
pelling melody—he has since changed his mind—exhibited 
her ability for smooth, singing tone and delicacy of treatment. 
were wood sounds without being told so by the program.— 
Daily Journal, Monday, November 23, 1914. 








Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
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BOSTON MUSICAL ACTIVITY. 


Mme. Sembrich Gives a Song Recital—Dr. Muck Indisposed—Symphony Orchestra Led By 
Assistant Conductor— Local Composer Presents Own Songs—Other 
Happenings In a Busy Week. 





1111 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., February 13, 1915. 


Marcella Sembrich favored us with a recital on Sunday 
ifternoon at Symphony Hall. It is to be her only appear- 
ance here this season. Mme. Sembrich’s program of songs 
was delightfully chosen, and it goes without saying that 
they were interpreted with supreme art. The program in 
full, to which many extras had to be added, was as fol- 
lows: “Die Post,” “Trockne Blumen,” “Die Forelle,” “Du 
“Ungeduld,” Franz Schubert; “Widmung,” 
“Aufrage,” “Der Sand- 


bist die Ruh,” 


‘Lieder der Braut” (Nos. 1 and 2), 


mann,” “Er ist’s,” Robert Schumann; “Vorschneller 
Schwur,” “Wie Melodien zieht es,” “Botschaft,” “Nachti- 
gall,” “Vegebliches Standchen,” Johannes Brahms; 
Kakmnie bolno” (“Keen the Pain”), Rachmaninof ; 
“Przasniczka” (Spinning Song), Moniuszko; “Fantoches,” 
“Green” (Aquarelle No. 1), Debussy; “Longing,” La 
Forge; “Kom Kjyra,” Norwegian folksong. 


Mme, Sembrich, it would appear, retains her popularity 
n this city, for there were approximately three thousand 


persons present in Symphony Hall on this occasion and 
every one displayed his and her enthusiasm to the fullest 
extent, paying high tribute to the singer, who, on her part, 


gave liberally of her glorious art. 
BuRNHAM INTERESTS “Hus” City. 
rhuel Burnham, the pianist, appeared here for the first 
time this season, in a recital program at Steinert Hall, on 


Tuesday afternoon of this week. This highly accom- 
plished artist was heard with much interest by.a large 
i1udience and his success was pronounced in glowing terms 


3urnham is heard now as a mature 
artist, despite his youthful years; his innate versatility in 


by the critics. Mr. 


masterful musical interpretation was displayed with. a 
strong note of appeal to all those who heard him. A re- 
turn engagement in Boston would be warmly welcomed 


by our music lovers. His program, with the exception of 
the third and last group, which comprised modern selec- 
tions, was of conventional order, but was by no means 
played in a conventional manner. The Bach D minor 
toccata and fugue, together with the Mozart “Pastorale 
Variée,” the Schubert “Impromptu” and the Schubert- 
Liszt “Erl-King,” were heard with marked interest in his 


rst group, while a Chopin group, the “Trois Preludes,” 
disclosed many 
ne touches of virtuosity in a second group. The final 
numbers, to which were given well balanced and charac- 
teristic interpretations, included a Debussy “Mazurka,” 
nocturne by Borodine, an attractive little Gopak by Mous- 

rgsky and the “Shadow Dance” and a “Polonaise” by 
MacDowell. 


‘Berceuse,” “Valse” and a “Polonaise,” 


MacDowett CLus CoNcerT. 
The MacDowell Club of this city, Helen M. Ranney, 
president, conducted one of its regular concerts and re- 
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ceptions at Copley Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 10. Mme. Melville-Liszniewska was entertained by the 
club as guest of honor. Bernice Fisher-Butler, former 
lyric soprano of the Boston Opera Company, and Miss 
Kemp-Stillings, a young violinist of promise, participated 
in the attractive program. Mrs. Butler was heard to gcod 
effect in two short groups of songs, which comprised “Die 
Lotus Blume,” Schumann; “Als die alte Mutter,” Dvorak; 
“Standchen,” R. Strauss; two French numbers by Faure; 
“Little Winding Road,” Ronald, and “’Tis Snowing,” 
Bemberg. Miss Stillings is an Auer pupil and she dis- 
played not a few of the many splendid characteristics 
which her great master is capable of placing upon his pu- 
pils; however, she, on this occasion suffered severely from 
nervousness apparently, which resulted in some faulty in- 
tonation. Her selections were Handel’s “Larghetto,” one 
of the Fiorillo etudes, Garnefelt’s “Berceuse” and Tor 
Aulin’s “Gavotte” and “Musette.” The attendance was 
large and the audience comprised a notable gathering of 
the Hub’s most prominent musical and social personages. 
Mrs, Criarx’s “At Home.” 

An “At Home” was given by Pauline Clark at her 
charming home studio in the Cluny Hotel, on Saturday af- 
ternoon last. At this time an interesting recital was partici- 
pated in by several of Mrs. Clark’s talented vocal! pupils. 
Phyllis Robbins, soprano, and Carla Adams, of London, 
in new and original dances, added further to the agreeable- 
ness of the-afternoon. In the work of the pupils a sur- 
prising degree of artistic maturity was displayed by all 
and much valuable material was brought to light. Mrs. 
Clark has been extremely fortunate in achieving splendid 
results as_a vocal teacher, and as a reward for this she 
enjoys a large following in this city. 


A. Briwuiant PYANIstT. 


Laeta Hartley, a brilliant young pianist and former pu- 
pil of Mr. Stasny, the piano pedagogue of this city, played 
the Tschaikowsky B flat concerto with orchestra at Jor- 
dan Hall on Tuesday afternoon of this week, The pianist 
was materially hindered by a very bad accompaniment by 
the conservatory orchestra, but even above this the play- 
ing of Miss Hartley stood out in remarkable manner. As 
a pianist Miss Hartley is bound to create a series of sur- 
prises in the American musical world in the contemplated 
tour which is now being arranged by her New York man- 
ager. She has appeared here once before in the current 
season, the occasion being her engagement with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at one of the Cambridge series 
concerts. 

Loca Pianist AT JorpAN HALL. 

Ramond Havens, a young local pianist, gave a recital at 
Jordan Hall on Wednesday afternoon of this week, The 
young man possesses unusual musical ability, but his tech- 
nical equipment is as yet inadequate. An extra large audi- 
ence, as Jordan Hall audiences usually go, was present and 
much enthusiasm was displayed, several encore numbers 
having to be added at the end of his program. This fol- 
lows: “Polonaise,” C major, op. 89, Beethoven; variations 
on a theme of Paganini, Books I and II, Brahms; “Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen,” Schubert-Liszt; scherzo, B minor, 
etude, F minor, op. 25, No. 2, prelude, E flat major, “Bar- 
carolle,” Chopin. 

Notes. 


The next regular concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be held in the Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building, on 
Monday afternoon, February 15. 

At the fourteenth concert of the third season of the 


‘Sinai Orchestra to be given Sunday evening, February 


14, at Sinai Temple, Arthur Dunham, conductor, Beatrice 
Fischer Erlinger, soprano will be the soloist. Mrs. Er- 
linger will sing “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and 
a group of songs. 

A Beethoven-Wagner program was presented at Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra at a concert given on Tuesday afternoon, February 9, 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago. Fred- 
erick Stock directed the orchestra. 

F. Wight Neumann announces the following recitals: 
Olga Samaroff, piano recital, Sunday afternoon, February 
21, at the Illinois Theatre; Albert Spalding, violin recital, 


Sunday afternoon, February 28, at the Illinois Theatre; 
Josef Hoffmann, piano recital, Sunday afternoon, March 
7, at Orchestra Hall, and Julia Culp, song recital, Sunday 
afternoon, March 14, at the Illinois Theatre, 


CLarRA GABRILOWITSCH RECITAL. 


Clara Gabrilowitsch was heard in a song recital at Stein- 
ert Hall on the afternoon of February 11. The distin- 
guished contralto was received with much enthusiasm by 
the many here who have learned to look upon her remark- 
able vocal gifts with much esteem. Kurt Schindler offi- 
ciated at the piano as her accompanist instead of her hus- 
band, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who was advertised to appear. 
Mme. Gabrilowitsch sang in good style throughout her 
program and displayed much versatility in the choice of 
her selections, which included Italian, French, German and 
English songs. The various composers represented were 
Scarlatti, Gluck, Paisiello, Schubert, Schumann, Duparc, 
Bizet, Faure, Grainger, Rimsky-Korsakoft, Moussorgsky 
and Arensky. The afternoon was an enjoyable one 
throughout. 

LocaL Composer Presents OwN Works, 


Charles Fonteyn Manney, a young composer of note, 
gave on Thursday evening of this week, at Steinert Hall, 
a recital of his own songs. Mr. Manney played his own 
piano accompaniments and was assisted in the giving of 
the recital by Stephen Townsend, baritone, and Mrs. S. E. 
Stott, French horn soloist. There were twenty-one of the 
composer’s works heard and Mr. Manney can assuredly 
be congratulated on the success of the event and also for 
his splendid ability as a song writer. In three groups on 
his program fifteen short ballades were given, and in most 
of these numbers much value was found. They are very 
singable and attractive and clearly reveal the composer’s 
artistic individuality and musical intelligence. The songs 
are not too light and would prove very acceptable numbers 
on any program of English songs. A song cycle, “A 
Shropshire Lad,” was especially interesting and well 
wrought. An oblation, entitled “The Rose of the Night,” 
brought out a very clever and equaliy effective arrange- 
ment for the solo voice with French horn obligato. Mr. 
Manney’s activities in our local musical world are varied 
and his compositions are becoming widely known through- 
out the country, as they fittingly deserve to be. 

Boston SymMPHONY CONCERTS. 

At the fourteenth pair of concerts given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall, on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night of this week, Ernst Schmidt, the 
assistant conductor, took charge of the orchestra for the 
first time this season at these concerts. Dr. Muck was 
detained at his home, suffering from a bad cold. The pro- 
gram contained Schumann’s fourth symphony, D minor; 
Bach’s suite, No. 2, in B minor, for flute and strings; the 
Mendelssohn overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ; 
and as vocal numbers, Monteverdi’s aria, “Ill Lamento 
d’Arianna”; “Dank sei Dir,” from a cantata con Stromenti 
by Handel, and Beethoven's “Adelaide.” In the symphony 
Mr. Schmidt acquitted himself exceedingly well, and al- 
though he is not possessed of any surprising amount of 
personality or individuality, he has a straightforward style 
and gives intelligent interpretations. In the Bach suite the 
solo flutist of the orchestra, Mr. Maquarre, played his part 
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well and added new light io the exquisite tonal colorings 
possible to be extracted from his instrument. Julia Culp 
appeared as soloist in the vocal numbers and scored a bril- 
liant success. The orchestration to Beethoven’s “Adelaide” 
heard on this occasion was written especially for Mme. 
Culp by Arnold Schénberg and the number was heard with 
much interest. However, Schénberg’s presence in the com- 
position could not have been identified ordinarily, as his 
orchestration was quite simple and sane, with the possible 
exception of where he “improved” Beethoven by introduc- 
ing three light taps for the triangle, and gained little there- 
by, as some of our critics thought. Mme, Culp is one of 
the best liked vocalists who appear in this city and the 
beauty and resourcefulness of her art explains amply her 
popularity in this very musical city. 
Victor WINTON. 





ST. LOUIS CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 13, 1915. 
The tenth pair of concerts given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra occurred on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, February 5 and 6. Eleanor Spencer, piano 
soloist, was heard in the Liszt E flat major concerto. Miss 
Spencer has an impeccable technic, virile tone, and she was 
given a faultless accompaniment by the orchestra. As an 
encore she played a sonata in A major by Scarlatti, ar- 
ranged for the modern piano by Leschetizky, which dis- 
played her excellent wrist work. The orchestra’s most 
pleasing number was “The Rustic Wedding” symphony, by 
Goldmark. Other numbers beautifully interpreted by Con- 
ductor Max Zach and his men were overture to. “Zenobia,” 
by Coerne, and Debussy’s prelude, “The Afternoon of a 

Faun.” f 


¢ 
+ 





Sunpay “Pop” Concert. 


The fourteenth “popular” concert was given Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 7, with Helen Brown Read as vocal 
soloist. Mrs. Brown sang the “Ave Maria” from cantata 
“Das Feuerkreuz,” by Bruch, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and a group of songs, “Morgen” and “Heimliche 
Aufforderung,” by Strauss, and “La Cloche,” by Saint- 
Saéns, with F. Fischer as piano accompanist. Mrs. Brown 
has a pleasing personality; her tones are round and pure. 
As an encore Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush” was given. 
The orchestra’s best selections were E. R. Kroeger’s 
“March of the Pioneers” and two first time numbers, suite, 
“Fete de Seville,” by Tavan-Marchetti, and an “Interlude,” 
by Tirindelli, which had to be repeated. Other numbers 
were Massenet’s overture, “Phedre”; “A Day in Venice,” 
by Nevin; “Rondo All Ongarese,” by Haydn, and “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” by Weber-Berlioz. . 


MAHLMANN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


The second of the series of Carl Mahlmann orchestral 
concerts was given Wednesday evening, February 3, with 
the assistance of Joseph Glushak, baritone, and Ewald 
Graul, cello. Mr. Mahlmann is a newcomer to the city, 
having arrived recently from Berlin. He is a young man 
of much talent, and a brilliant future seems to be in store 
for him. His orchestra, which is composed of fifty local 
musicians, gave a popular program of ten attractive num- 
bers by Weber, Grieg, Sinding, Wagner, Strauss, Thomas, 
Ganne and Bizet. Ewald Graul, member of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, played with orchestral accompani- 
ment “Kol Nedrei,” by M. Bruch. Mr. Graul displayed 
much technic and a fine musical temperament. As an en- 
core was heartily demanded a “Concert Polonaise,” by 
Fulickruss, was given. Dr. Glushak sang the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen” and an aria from “The Masked 
Ball,” by Verdi, with piano accompaniment played by Max 
Gottschalk: He, too, was compelled to give an encore, 
Rubinstein’s “Asra,” much to the delight of the audience. 


Cectrt1a CHoraL CLus Concert. 


An enjoyable concert was given last Thursday evening, 
February 4, at the Soldau Auditorium by the members of 
the Cecilia Choral Club, assisted by Mrs. A. F. Smith, so- 
prano, and E. B. Lemen, baritone. This was the club’s 
first public concert of the season, and it attracted a large 
audience. The chorus sang six numbers and the ladies’ 
voices blended beautifully, showing much skillful training 
under the leadership of O. Wade Fallert. Mrs. Smith 
was heard in five numbers. As an encore she sang “Just 
a Dream,” by Metcalf. Mr. Lemen gave four numbers, 
responding with “Rockin’ in the Win’,” by Neidlinger, 
which brought “down the house,” and then he sang “Noon 
and Night,” by Metcalf. O. Wade Fallert, director, was 
presented with a huge bunch of roses for his efficient 
work. Mrs. Carl Luyties was the accompanist for the 
club and O. W. Fallert for the soloists. 


“OriGINAL” SONG SERVICE. 


An original musicale was given at the Second Baptist 
Church last Sunday night by Rev. W. C. Bitting and his 
church members. Two hymns, words written and com- 
posed by Rev. Bitting, “Come Unto Me” and “I Love 


Thee,” were sung by the church quartet. Arthur Lieber, 
organist and choirmaster, is a composer, and his own vocal 
solo, “The Lord Is My Strength,” was sung. For a post- 
lude Mr. Lieber improvised on a theme composed by 
W. M. Porteous, basso of the choir. The prelude played 
by Mr. Lieber was composed by Karl Schrickel, leader of 
the Sunday School Orchestra. The quartet sang Charles 
Finlay’s “Prayer.” The entire program was written by the 
choir or congregation members. 


ASSOCIATED MusIcIANS oF St. Louts. 


At the meeting of the Associated Musicians of St. Louis, 
the new organiza‘ion which embraces professional and 
amateur musicians and music lovers, the former temporary 
officers were appointed as the regular officers until the 
annual meeting in May. President, George Enzinger ; vice- 
president, Miss M. Sley; recording secretary, O. Wade 
Fallert; corresponding secretary, Ernest C. Krohn; treas- 
urer, Mary Maiben Allen. Besides these officers there are 
standing committees of five members each, called Execu- 
tive, Program, Social and Examining Committees. All 
professional practising musicians must pass the required 
examination in their respective branches within six months 
from the time of their admittance into the organization or 
forfeit their membership. 

The originators of the idea of forming organizations in 
all the cities of the State which are to lend their mutual 
support to the State organization were George Enzinger, 
Alex. Hennemann and Ottmar Moll, who are members of 
the original committee. 


Lecture-RECITALS. 


A large audience was in attendance at the “Symphony 
Tea Talk” given at Cicardi’s Winter Garden last Thursday 
afternoon by Louis Albert Lamb, layman of music, who 
discussed Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony and 
Debussy’s prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun,” two of the 
numbers played by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra last 
Friday and Saturday. Edna Stoessel, who has just re- 
turned from Berlin, gave the piano illustrations. 


E. R. Kroecer’s Lecture-RecitAa.s. 


A piano lecture-recital, “Music of Different Nations,” 
was given by E. R. Kroeger at Salem, Ill, February 5. 
He also gave a lecture piano recital at Little Rock, Ark., 
January 31, on “The Emotional and Picturesque in Music.” 


RusBinsteIn CLus oF THE N. F. M. C. 


The Rubinstein Club held an open meeting last night at 
the Cabanne Branch Auditorium, the following members 
participating in the program: Olivia Williams, Gertrude 
Henneman, Marian Bergman, Marietta Schumacher, Al- 
mira Chase, Allabelle. Amerman, J’ G. Calhoun, Ella T. 
Webster and Margaret Dolsch, S. V. Brooks and C. 
Werner. 


Pupits REeEcIrTALs. 


At Strassberger’s Conservatories of Music on Saturday 
evening next there will be a costume recital by the pupils 
of the vocal department, under the direction of Helen 
Lewis, assisted by the Conservatory Orchestra, led by Prof. 
Bruno Strassberger. Esmeraldo Berry-Mayes will be at 
the piano. As an added feature Margaret Kuehn will per- 
form a Spanish dance. 

A piano recital was given by students of the E. R. Kroe- 
ger School of Music last Saturday afternoon, which re- 
sulted in much praise for Mr. Kroeger and his assistants 
for their efficient teaching. Julia B. Kroeger directed the 
ear training class, 

A song recital was given by the pupils of Warren Lem- 
on, assisted by Eunice P. Cheaney, pianist, and Chas. 
Kuehn, violinist, at the Shaw M. E. Church, January 20. 


KREISLER-VAN ENpeRT RECITAL. 


Fritz Kreisler and Elizabeth van Endert were heard 
in a joint recital last night at the Odeon, presented under 
the direction of Hattie B. Gooding, a local musical man- 
ager, who brings to this city artists who present valuable 
and attractive programs. Mme. van Endert has a voice of 
rare sweetness, which she handles in a most artistic and 
dramatic manner. She was heartily applauded after each 
of her six difficult numbers, and responded with “A Maid 
Sings Light and a Maid Sings Low,” by MacDowell. 
Kreisler played with his usual power and flawless tech- 
nic. His own “Caprice Viennois” took the house by storm 
and he was compelled to repeat it. 

May Brepre Drrz_er. 





Blind Musician to Appear. 





Prof. H. J. Krumpeln, a blind” musician, will give a 
program Thursday night in the Union Street Methodist 
Church, Newark, N. J. It will be the annual musicale of 
the Epworth League connected with the church. Professor 
Krumpetn will play the pipe ofgan, harp, ocarina, concert 
accordion and the bagpipe. He will also sing and recite. 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Florence Newell Barbour 





Awake, It Is the Day!...........H. Roger Naylor, Trenton, N. J. 
Awake, It Is the Day!...... Celine del Castilho Verkerk, New York 
Marion Bauer 
Ra Se SI oo abs cones ws dndesnedar Florence Hinkle 


Youth Comes Dancing..................Florence Macbeth, Chicago 
Youth Comes Dancing...........May Dearborn Schwab, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing............Nevada van der Veer, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing..............Lillian Birmingham, New York 


Phillis ................+++-+20+++++-Nevada van deryVeer, New Yetk 
Phillis ...................+.+.+++..May Dearborn Schwab, New York 
Only of Thee and Me..........Mrs. Frank King Clark, New York 
Only of Thee and Me................00e05- Lucy Gates, New York 
A Riis Tae eos. i ccteees Rosalie Wirthlin, Morgantown, W. Va 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Rb, Rove; bat & Daghics ccc kes v0 0 cccive Charlotte Lund, New York 
Mi hae DORs Dak. 6 olde 5 6 vk os etek Julia Heinrich, Boston 
Ah, Love, but a Day!..............Margarete Matzenauer, Chicago 
Ah, Love, but a Day!.............Mrs. Frank King Clark, Boston 
The Year’s at the Spring......... Ethelynde Smith, Waterville, Me. 
My Star... .... ccc cccceecreeceseesseees+Florence Pettinger, Chicago 
PRON as wi p-aicbikae dasa euneh dee esicnundten Dehon Blake, Boston 
MNS a hain ih sis ove Mw doe tsa caks Florence Pettinger, Chicago 


Gena Branscombe 


Autumn Wind So. Wistful............... 
Autumn Wind So Wistful..............Charlotte Lund, New York 
Autumn Wind So Wistful..............Grace Northrup, New York 
Autumn Wind So Wistful...Mrs. Robert Loofborough, Picton, Ont. 
Sun Dial (cycle five songs)...... 


..:..Eva Emmet Wycoff 


.++...Mary A, Kaufmann, Chicago 


The Morning Wind.............Beatrice McCue, Hightstown, N. J. 
The Morning Wind................< Evengeline Evans, Los Angeles 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee.......¢. » ...Harold Butler, Syracuse 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee...... Florence Appy, St. Charles, Mo 


Dear Little Hut by the Rice Fields. .Heiiri;La Bonte, Trenton, N. J. 


G. W. Chadwick 


The Danza..............++..++....Eugen Haesener, Lindsborg, Kan. 
Poss écccsas Kicvun te b0cuknhn Ethel Benedict, Austin, Ill. 


The Danza.............+...+-.+.+...-Louise H. Slade, Elmhurst, II. 
Yesterday. ..........++.+++e+++++++.-Louise H, Slade, Elmhurst, Ill. 
BER vin sede see ++eeessee Luella Smith, Chicago 


Sweetheart, Thy Liga... 2.22.00. ccccees Henry P. Filer, Walla Walla 
Bygeme Digs... ...sccacss .J. J. Naven, New York 


Arthur Foote 


An Irish Folksong...........Mme. Schumann-Heink, Rockford, Ill. 
A Song of Four Seasons...........Edith Bullard, Dorchester, Mass. 
cr” eS eh ee Mrs. Richardson Lyeth, New York 
The Wanderer to His Heart’s Desire. .Caroline Alexander, New York 
The Voice of Spring (soprano and alto), 

Anna Miller Wood Harvey and Marie Milliette, Berkeley, Cal. 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 





Lullaby of an Infant Chief............. Christine Miller, Evanston 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief.........Jennie F. W. Johnson, Chicago 
The Eagle. ...................++-..--Martha S. Steele, Somerset, Pa. 
The Eagle.....................-..--..A. L. Bittikofer, Tiffin, Ohio 
The Sea. ........-....++.+eeee+ee++-Christine Miller, Aurora, N. Y. 
The Sea... .... 2... .ccceecceeeccceeese-Bertha S, Iredale, New York 
Bruno Huhn 
ULE eadiad ong 5 CRG G4 cet adct enceeets Evan Williams, New York 
PIIAGNS Oicap sda taokinndals dascbwate Frederic H. Limpert, New York 
Invictus........... 02+. eeeeeeeeeeees++-Emilio de Gogorza, New York 
Invictus. ...............++.+++.+.-William Simmons, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Invictus. ............ 200+ ceeeeeee esse +s-Edgar Schofield, New York 
Invictus. ..........sccceeeeceeeeeeeesss+Walentine Jilson, New York 
TmvVictus. ... 2 0... csceccccccocccescecccecs Herbert Stuart, New York 
Frank La Forge 
REIN ich sc icesaddacebas Mme. Sembrich, New York and Boston 
Margaret R. Lang 
There Would I Be... ..........., ...-Charlotte Lund, New York 
Day Is Gone...................+...-..-William Simmons, New York 
Day Is Gone..................+++++++++.-Ethelynde Smith, Bath, Me. 
Day Is Gone. ...............2++420+e+++++-Marie Milliette, Galt, Cal 
Day Is Gone......... ceveeeceeeeeee++Margaret Hinchey, St. Louis 
Day Is Gone..............+..++..+++--++-Abigail M, Raymer, Chicago 
Summer Noon........................-Monica G. Stults, Evanston 
An Irish Love Song.......................-Eyvind Norman, Chicago 
PP ee Oo ote rrr eer tree Margaret Hinchey, St. Louis 
Charles Fonteyn Manney 
CO RESETS Cy, ee Ae ee Stephen Townsend, Boston 
Ward-Stephens 
Be Ye in Love with April-tide?.......... Christine Miller, Evanston 
Separation... ....................-Christine Miller, Northfield, Minn. 


Separation. .................-.....Marie Stapleton Murray, Brooklyn 
Summer Time................+.......-Florence Hinkle, Philadelphia 
pe) SRS .++++.-Ethelynde Smith, Bath, Me. 


The Rose’s Cup................-Marie Stapleton Murray, Troy, N. Y. 
The Rose’s Cup...................-..Marguerite Dunlap, New York 
BE Rain na goreccdakcleubdae cdnin -Mildred Faas, New York 


Hour of Dreams..................-..+..-Arthur Phillips, New York 


Devotion. ...... 2... ..s.seeeee+eee+.«--Marguerite Dunlap, New York 
S. Coleridge Taylor 

DA RN Se ig inbied 6 Canis ohe navceeinen Alice Nielsen, Providence 

Life and Death.......................Florence Hinkle, Philadelphia 

OS NORE TET oP E TT Pee Evan Williams, New York 


Life and Death..................C. Jackson Kinsey, Newburgh, N. Y 
Life and Death. ..............2.6..20.s0+2+2-J. J. Naven, New York 
(Advertisement. ) 
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lorence Larrabee Down South. 
Regarding the recital which Florence Larrabee, the 
zifted young pianist, recently gave in Petersburg, Va., 
the press of that city said: 


Miss Larrabee’s concert last night was indeed a musical event 
Petersburg, and the !arge and brilliant audience in attendance 
wed its appreciation hy frequent and generous applause. Miss 





a 





FLORENCE LARRABEE, 


lisplayed delightful spontaneity and distinct originality in 


er interpretations. Beethoven’s great sonata in C major, 

{ , was given in masterly style, and in it she showed in a 

ked degree her intuitive perception of the contrasts demanded 

ta by her rare tone coloring. Her touch was peculiarly 

€ ful and sonorous in the second movement and also in the 

[ The exacting Tarantelle by Liszt was played with 

rv 1 pidity and brilliancy, and the young artist received a 
ovatior Petersburg Daily Progress. 

I am was made up of numbers which placed a tremendous 

tax pon the artist’s ability, resource and technic, but not once 

s apparent in the slightest degree, as Miss Larrabee is so 

ighly individualistic in her work, and her technic is so per- 

ect, that she played with true inspiration throughout her demanding 

1 ied program, ° 

This great composition is also sometimes called the Aurora Sonata 

and in it Miss Larrabee’s exquisite shadings and transparent 

were so finely brought out that it was easy to imagine 

the shifting, intermittent splendors of the Aurora Borealis. But it 

was the second movement, which is a restful contrast and quiet 

background to the brilliancy of the first, that the roundness and 

of Miss Larrabee’s singing tone was most appealing, and under 


spell of its beauty the audience rested in silent and touched 
tention until aroused by the thrilling and swift last movement with 
ts recurrent suggestions of the flashing and many-tinted northern 
ghts. It was indeed a wonderful tone picture! The Chopin Etudes 
were characterized by sparkling and majestic brilliancy. In the “El- 
entaury,” by Popper, the shadings were exquisite and fairy like and 
n the first Liszt number the artist’s peculiarly liquid singing tone 
came out to perfection. 

In the “Tarentelle,” by Liszt, the audience was thrilled by Miss 
Larrabee’s dash and brilliant abandon. Her fingers flashed over the 
keys as though charged with electricity. A veritable storm of ap- 
plause was evoked by this great effort.—Petersburg Daily Index-Ap- 


1 


iss Larrabee also played before the Wednesday Music 
Club, meeting with splendid success as the appended no- 


tice from the Petersburg Daily Index-Appeal will in- 
dicate : 


The club had an unusually rich musical treat in the beautiful and 
artistic playing of Florence Larrabee, who was the honored guest of 
the afternoon. Miss Larrabee has recently returned from Germany, 
where she has been studying with Teresa Carreno, whose style she 
has undoubtedly absorbed. Miss Larrabee played with marvelous 
dexterity Liszt’s fantastic and brilliant “Tarentelle.”” This elicited 
such warm and persistent applause that she responded by throwing 
off with the utmost daintiness and grace Emil Sauer’s “Music Box.” 
Still unsatisfied, the audience clamored for one more number. Miss 
Larrabee graciously acceded by giving Chopin’s etude in the black 
keys with great brilliancy. (Advertisement.) 





Martin Engagements, Past and Future. 


Frederic Martin, basso, has been engaged for a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Creation,” to be given by the Music Fes- 
tival of Detroit, on April 17. This is a proper recognition 
of his excellent work in oratorio, where he has been un- 
usually successful. 

Two of his college recital dates were at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass., and at Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa., and press notices regarding these appear- 
ances, as well as some concerning his appearance in War- 
ren, Pa., are herewith appended : 


Mr. Martin’s work was particularly enjoyed, in his rather un- 
usual selections from the old classics, which showed careful study 
and musicianship, resulting in admirable handling of resonance, 
flexibility, intensity and range.—College Gazette, Wellesley, Mass. 








The song recital given Monday evening by Frederic Martin, 
basso of New York City, pleased a large and appreciative audi- 
ence and from every standpoint was a decided The pro- 
gram was of the very highest order and was full of variety. Some 
of the most prominent features of Mr. Martin’s singing in which 
he excelled were his phrasing, which was incomparable, his com- 
plete mastery of voice, the true interpretation of his songs and his 
diction. In all his songs, whether in English, Italian, German or 
French, his diction was splendid. From the very first number it 
was apparent that Mr. Martin was an artist in the highest sense 
of the word, and from the first selection until the very last, he 
held the undivided attention of his audience.—College News, Ann- 
ville, Pa, 








Mr. Martin, basso, possesses a voice of smooth and mellow qual- 
ity, and of unusual flexibility. He gave a most excellent reading 
of the songs rendered in French and German, many of which 
called for extraordinary flexibility of voice, but which the singer 
handled with much ease and fluency.—Warren (Pa.) Evening 
Times, 





Mr. Martin won his di i diately with the air by 
Thomas, “Du Tambour Major.” Mr, Martin improves as years 
pass: His voice is very resonant and of a pleasing kind of reso- 
nance, His second group consisted of two French and two Ger- 
man songs. He was heard at his very best in his last group of 
songs, the one by Elgar, “The Pipes of Pan,” being a rare com- 
bination of song and accompaniment, and Mr. Martin did ample 
justice to Elgar’s strong work.—Warren (Pa.) Evening Mirror. 

(Advertisement. ) 








Mme. Frease-Green in America Next Season. 


Rachel Frease-Green is an American artist who, after 
four years of laurel winning abroad, will return to Amer- 
ica for an extensive concert tour next season. That Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin have endorsed Mme. Frease- 
Green with unreserved praise is a fact that cannot be dis- 
puted and something which she may well be proud of. 

Mme. Frease-Green was born in Canton, Ohio. Her 
father, the late Judge Frease, a prominent member of the 
Ohio bar, was succeeded when he went on the bench by 
William McKinley, then a struggling lawyer. Mme. 
Frease-Green was intimate with the family of the late 
President, and at the time of the tragedy at Buffalo, 
though then only a girl without any particular vocal train- 
ing, she sang by special request of Mrs. McKinley at the 
funeral of our lamented President, from whom she had 
received many beautiful tributes and flattering prophesies 
as to her future. 

Four years ago Mme. Frease-Green made her debut at 
Covent Garden, London, as Sieglinde in “The Valkyrie” 
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temporary cellists.”"—London 


“With her broad style, pure, rich tone, and irreproachable tech- 
nic, she must take a very high place in the ranks of con- 


lard. 








Joint Recital with Herbert Fryer, February. 2ist. 
MANAGEMENT: HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








and as Eva in the “Meistersinger.” The London press 
considered with misgivings the daring experiment of the 
operatic management and Dr. Hans Richter for placing 
such important roles with a beginner; later, however, this 
conservative press was stirred to unanimous and unwonted 
enthusiasm by Mme. Frease-Green’s performances, not 
only greatly praising her exceptional ability, but heartily 
commending the good judgment of the management as 
well, Of Mme. Frease-Green’s Sieglinde the London 
Times said: “She looked like a figure from Burne-Jones 
and showed the training of a great artist. As Sieglinde 
her singing has never been equalled at Covent Garden— 
and probably not elsewhere.” At the same time the Lon- 
don Globe said: “The chief honors of the evening were 
unquestionably carried off by Mme. Frease-Green, the 
American soprano.” 

The unusual career of this American soprano is full of 
operatic triumphs and artistic concert successes. Space 
here is at a premium, however, something more must be 
said touching on the ability and art of Mme. Frease-Green. 
Berlin was, after her debut in London, next to receive the 
services of this now recognized operatic star, and here she 
created the role of Cleopatra in Enna’s opera of that name, 
and so cordial and enthusiastic was her reception that she 
was called upon to sing one role after another: Gilda in 
“Rigoletto,” Leonora in “Trovatore,” the Queen in “Les 
Huguenots,” Violetta in “Traviata,” Lucia, Marta, the 
Jewess and several other roles. 

Jean de Reszke, with whom Mme. Frease-Green studied 
for two years, is quoted as saying that as Violetto in “Tra- 
viata” she is peerless. After her first performance of this 





RACHEL FREASE-GREEN AS GILDA. 


difficult work, De Reszke wrote: “I am rejoicing over your 
success at Berlin. It is only another well merited tri- 
umph,” 

Mme. Frease-Green will make her first American tour 
the coming season, and will visit all the large cities of the 
East, South and Middle West, several important engage- 
ments already having been booked by the Sutorius Musi- 
cal Bureau, her managers, who predict a surprise for all 
who refuse to believe that the United States can produce 
more than one prima donna in a generation. 





Recitals at Von Ende School. 


The children’s recital at the von Ende School of Music, 
Saturday afternoon, February 6, proved a most interesting 
event, presenting a number of little ones, pupils of Elise 
Conrad and Lawrence Goodman, who have not yet reached 
the age of nervousness. Naturally, with their talent, pre- 
cocity and assurance, they gave considerable pleasure to 
the interested audience. Estelle Chaskin, pupil of Good- 
man, and Rebecca Harkavy, pupil of Conrad, deserve spe- 
cial mention for their serious efforts. 

Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Vita Witek, pianist, instructors at the 
von Ende School of Music, will give a reital at the school, 
Saturday evening, February 20. The program will in- 





clude Bach’s “Chaconne,” Brahms’ B major trio, and Sme- 


tana’s trio. 
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The Story of a Song. 


A few years ago John West went to Charles W. Clark 
with a song he had just finished. He had been ill, there 
were traces of suffering on his face and there were tears 
in his eyes. 

“Charles, I have written a song for you, sing it for 
me.” As Clark sang it, the suffering left West's face, 
but the tears turned to sobs. 

He took the song to Clayton F. Summy, who promised 
to look it over, “No,” said West, “I must sell it at once, 
I will sell it now for $5.00, if not to you, to someone 
else”; and as many another masterpiece, as many another 
child of inspiration, it was sold “for a song” to Mr. 
Summy, who afterward, however, arranged that the com- 
poser should have the royalty as long as he lived. 

Fortunate in its interpreter, Mr. Clark has immortalized 
the song. Many an audience has felt as did Mrs. Chandler 
Starr, who when thanking him at the end of his recital 
said “‘That Sweet Story of Old,’ Mr. Clark, was worth 
your entire fee.” 

One day when Mr. Clark was with his brother, Dr. 
Frederick Clark (who was at that time practising medicine 
and who since then has made for himself a reputation as a 
recitalist), making his round of professional calls, they en- 
tered a home.o’er which the black angel “Death” was hov- 
ering. A young man was lying on his mother s breast strug- 
gling for his last few breaths—there was every evidence 
that the end of the journey was nigh—the boy had been un- 
conscious for hours. No. physical services were needed, 
only consolation for the bereaved parents. Then in the 
spirit of prayer, Mr. Clark voiced “That Sweet Story of 
Old.” How can the wonder of it be told! He who had 
apparently gone, sat up, looked up into his mother’s face, 
and breathing and speaking normally, said, “Oh, mother, 
do you hear it, and isn’t it wonderful? Oh, I’m all right 
now, everything is all right now! Oh, mother, isn’t it 
sweet ?” 

As the last of the story was sung, the boy slept away 
to awaken and hear the heavenly choir echo “That Sweet 
Story of Old.” — e 





Tina Lerner in Toronto. 


Tina Lerner played with the Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto, February 1 and 2. 

The following press notices record her reception there: 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, made an instant impression. 
She is one of the most fascinating of performers, radiant with tem- 
perament and possessing the power of endless variation in tone 
color. Her playing of Chopin was artistic from first to last. Tech- 
nically, of course, she was perfection itself.—Toronto News, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1915. 





The solo artists again won conspicuous triumphs, Tina Lerner, 
in Rachmaninoff’s prelude, Rubinstein’s barcarolle and Chopin’s 
waltz delighted her hearers by her refined and brilliant interpreta- 
tions, in which poetic delicacy was conspicuous when appropriate. 
Senor Casals joined her in an artistic rendering of Rubinstein’s 
sonata for cello and piano, op. 18.—Toronto Globe, February 3, 1915. 








Tina Lerner, a pianist with wonderful hands, made a distinct con- 
quest of the audience ang her interpretations were none the less 
distinctive than her wonderful touch. She will be heard again with 
great acclaim.—Toronto Evening Times, February 2, 1915. 





The choir’s assisting artists, Pablo Casals, cellist, and Tina Lerner, 
pianist, were warmly welcomed, the former’s selections from Dvorak 
and Popper being greatly enjoyed, and Miss Lerner’s poetic inter- 
pretations were marked by an ideal blending of temperament and 
technic.—Toronto Star, February 2, 1915. (Advertisement. ) 





Roderick White Accommodates McCormack. 

Two hours before John McCormack’s concert at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 7, the violinist, Donald McBeath, who usually appears 
as an assistant to the great Irish tenor, was suddenly 
taken ill, 

While an endeavor was being made in vain to locate 
manager Charles Wagner, Roderick White, the young 
American violinist, who is Wagner’s latest acquisition, 
happened to call upon McCormack at his hotel, and see- 
ing the predicament in which this eleventh-hour indisposi- 
tion had placed his friend, generously offered his services 
which were gladly and readily accepted by both McCor- 
mack and Wagner. 

Mr, White had barely time to rehearse with Mr. McCor- 
‘mack’s accompanist, before leaving for the concert hall, 
and great credit is due Mr. Schneider for the splendid sup- 
port furnished in the absence of Mr. White’s accompanist, 
who could not be found on such short notice. In spite 


of the curtailed rehearsal, the results were most gratifying 
and proved that when two experienced musicians are 
called upon for something unusual, they are equal to the 
occasion. 

Mr. White was accorded an enthusiastic reception and 
his playing was rewarded by.a splendid demonstration of 
approval on the- part of the 3,000 auditors, as well as by 
Mr. McCormack, who stood in the wings to listen and who 
greeted the young artist, at the conclusion of his numbers, 
with a hearty “bravo,” accompanied by a vigorous slap 
on the back. 





Mildred Dilling in Greenwich. 

Mildred Dilling, the harpist, was one of the soloists at 
the Altaroca, musicale in costume, which drew a fashion- 
able audience to the homie of Alfred G. Smith, in Green- 
wich, Conn., on February 8. Miss Dilling, who is very 
much in demand, was enthusiastically received and her 
numbers created a splendid impression. 

Her first group of selections included Bach’s “Bouree,” 
Debussy’s “Arabesque” and Hasselmans’ “Patrouille.” Fol- 
lowing these she played another group of three numbers— 
Massenet’s “Menuet d’Amour,” Hasselmans’ “Les Follets” 
and Pierne’s “Impromptu-Caprice.” In all she displayed 
true musicianship and splendid technic. 

The other soloists of the evening were Valerie Deuscher, 
who sang Irish country songs in costume, and Louise Day, 











MILDRED DILLING. 


who was heard in German folksongs, also in costume. 
Winifred Mayhall was at the piano. 

On Wednesday evening, February 10, Miss Dilling was 
the soloist at a musicale at the home of Mrs. Sturgis 
Coffin, New York. On this occasion, as at other times, 
she was warmly greeted and well deserved the applause 
she received; she also accompanied on the harp Lillian 
Emerson, the dancer. Miss Mikova was the pianist. The 
affair was a brilliant success. 

Miss Dilling has been engaged to appear at the Astor 
Hotel, New York, on February 16; at a New York studio 
musicale, on February 27; at Cooper Union, March 7; 
Brooklyn, March 17; in New York again on March 27, and 
in Plainfield on April 1. An extensive tour upstate is 
now being booked for the young harpist. 





Symphony. 

Katharine Goodson, who recently scored such a triumph- 
ant success at her recital under the auspices of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, in Chicago, will be heard there again 
at Orchestra Hall, on February 28, when she will be the 
soloist at the concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 








For Dales Apply to 
DAVID BISPHAM 
44 West 44th St 

New York City 


BISPHAM'S 
CONCERT 


chestra, playing Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat minor. 
Of her recent performances of this concerto in’ London, 
the Times said: “The solo part was played in a manner 
that must place Katharine Goodson among the first pian- 
ists of the day. To technic of complete mastery and to 
musical intelligence of a remarkable kind, she adds the 
incommunicable gift of temperament.” 

















Busoni in Liszt Music. 

Ferruccio Busoni was the soloist at the second of the 
series of five “Master Composer” concerts, given on Feb- 
ruary 10 by the New York Symphony Society at Carnegie 
Hall, the composer upon this occasion being Franz Liszt. 
The orchestra numbers were “Les Preludes,” “The 
Battle of the Huns” and “Marguerite,” from “A Faust 
Symphony.” Busoni played the concerto in A, two solos, 
“St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” and “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves,” and the “Danse Macabre” for pi- 
ano and orchestra. 

This concerto by the distinguished master of the piano 
furnishes the soloist with large and varied opportunities 
for the display of his art, opportunities of which Busoni 
availed himself amply and brilliantly. He took the al- 
legro portions of the work with tremendous bravura and 
infused into the entire composition immense elan and 
charm. He is a player who combines enormous technical 
facility and marvelous musicianship with Italian sentiment, 
a manly sentiment devoid of sentimentality, and these 
qualities show themselves in every phase of his perform- 
ance. 

The deep musical value of the two poems descriptive 
of incidents in the life of St. Francis may be doubted, and 
yet they are grateful to the pianist on account of the ex- 
cellence of their construction and their idiomatic content. 
Busoni was perhaps at his best in his interpretation of 
the first of the two poems, “St, Francis Preaching to the 
Birds.” In this he indicated the dialogue between the birds 
and St. Francis, as Liszt has conceived it with wonderful 
eloquence, skill, and delicacy. The piano sang under his 
fingers and the dramatic moments were masterpieces of 
graphic musical description and irresistibly verveful cli- 
maxing. Busoni played the “Danse Macabre” with over- 
powering impetus and a goodly admixture of that irony, 
incisiveness and intellectual suggestion which the compo- 
sition demands. His triumphs in all the piano numbers 
dominated the afternoon’s musical doings. 

The orchestra played with more force than delicacy, and 
therefore was more impressive in the Hun battle music 
than in the less strenuous “Les Preludes.” As the latter 
also has martial episodes, the orchestral part of the pro-. 
gram bore quite a warlike character. 








Blochs’ Joint Recital. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave the following pro- 
gram in joint recital at the Riverdale Country School on 
February 10, with their accustomed success: Sonata, op. 
23, A minor (Beethoven), violin and piano; “Romanze,” 
from the “Albumblatt” (Wagner-Wilhelmj), “The De- 
serted House” (Burleigh), “To the Warriors,” “Sun 
Dance,” from the Indian Suite (Burleigh), violin; prelude 
in C sharp minor (Chopin), intermezzo, from the Fas- 
chingschivank (Schumann), “Waldesrauschen” (Liszt), 
piano; praeludium and allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler), noc- 
turne, E minor (Chopin-Auer), polonaise, D major 
( Wieniawski), violin. 








Alice Garrigue Mott’s Pupil Elected. 


Referring to a former pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott, the 
New York vocal teacher, the Post-Intelligencer of Seattle, 
Wash., January 31, 1915, states the following in regard to 
Jessie Nash Stover, who is now teaching in Seattle, Wash.: 


Following the resignation of Mrs. Lemmel as president of the 
Federation of Musical Clubs, Jessie Nash Stover was elected for the 
remainder of the year. Mrs. Stover is well known in the city as 
a thorough musician and is enthusiastic over the work of the fed- 
eration. 











SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Available tor Chautauqua Engagements Summer 1915 
Tour Season 1914-15 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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MUNICIPAL ORGAN 
FUND IS LAUNCHED. 


Committee of Three is Named to Take Charge 
of Fund Newark Musicians’ Club to Ini- 
tiate—Plan to Purchase $25,000 Organ 
Meets with Popular Approval— 

Many New Members Added. 


LIST OF FESTIVAL PATRONS GROWING; 
BOXES ARE ALSO SELLING FAST. 


Musical Items of Interest. 











Newark, N. J., February 16, 1¢15. 
During the past week the plan of the Newark Musicians’ 
Club to erect in the new municipal building a $25,000 pipe 
organ, developed materially. A letter which has been sent 
out by the club to the musicians and music lovers of New- 
ark, reads as follows: 


The Newark Musicians’ Club takes pleasure in announcing a pub- 


-oncert to be given by its members in Wallace Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 9. The proceeds are to be devoted to the establish- 
ent of a fund for the erection of a municipal organ to be installed 
the new municipal building which the city proposes to build in 
commemoration of Newark’s 250th anniversary in 1916. If this 
building should not be completed, the fund will be used for some 
ther similar civic undertaking of interest to the musicians and 
isic lovers of this city. 
A committee of three will take charge of this fund and arrange 
for the purchase of the organ when a sufficient amount of money 
1s been realized. The members of the committee are: Wallace M. 
Scudder, chairman, and Uzal H. McCarter, treasurer, representatives 


of the city, and Thornton W. Allen, secretary, and representative of 
' 


the ciub 

A wider acquaintance among the musicians of Newark and the 
suburbs, the building up of musical enterprises of a worthy nature, 
nd the support and encouragement of all that is good in music 
ire the principal objects of this new organization. This is the club’s 
first public concert and your kind assistance and patronage are 

arnestly requested. 

rhe program on this occasion will be unusually attractive, the fol- 
lowing members participating: Soloists—-Arthur Walsh, violinist; 
Catherine Bryce, soprano; Mary Potter, contralto; Katherine Ey- 

an, pianist, and Edward Boyle, tenor. Instrumental quintet—Jacob 
Rittenband, first violin; Edwin Wickenhoefer, second violin; Robert 
Gricsenbeck, viola; Robert Atwood, cello, and Arthur Klein, piano. 
Mixed quartet under the direction of Sidney A. Baldwin—Alice 
Anthony, soprano; Florence Bucklin Scott, contralto; John Camp- 
bell, tenor, and Clarence Williams, baritone. Alexander Berne and 
Frank Mindnich will be the accompanists. 

Patrons will receive the first choice of seats. Reservations should 
be made as early as possible and addressed to Frank C. Mindnich, 
special treasurer, 747 Broad street. The public sale will begin on 
February 23, at Lauter’s, 593 Broad street. Admission, 50c, 75c, 

and $1.50 Tue Program CoMMITTEE. 


[his proposed fund is arousing considerable interest 
throughout the entire city. Not only have the newspapers 
taken up the subject with most favorable comment but the 
musicians and music lovers themselves are giving it their 
earnest support. Although the idea originated in the 
Musicians’ Club, the fund is to be a civic one. With the 
proceeds of the first club concert as a nucleus, it is ex- 
pected that a large number of musical societies as well as 
individual persons will contribute toward it. 

The Newark Evening News of February 10 devotes over 
half a column to the club’s plan. It says in part: 





The isic lovers of the city will be invited to join in the move- 
ment for a municipal organ. Its purpose is to establish a wider 
cquaintance among musicians and encourage a musical spirit among 
the people of Newark and vicinity. 

[he nucleus of the fund will be provided by the proceeds of a 
concert to be givén by the Musicians’ Club in Wallace Hall on the 
evening of March 9. It is expected that $1,000 will be raised at this 

nee 1ich, it is hoped, will be a forerunner of similar under- 
takings by local musical organizations desirous of swelling the fund. 

The present plans of the municipal celebration committee 
ontemplate a large auditorium, and the Musicians’ Club concludes 
that a pipe organ would be a worthy addition. This would mean, 
t is said, that concerts, free or at nominal cost to the public, couid 
be given throughout the year similar to those in many other cities. 

As to the question of artists, the club points out that engage- 
ents could be provided for local musicians instead of outsiders. 
Organists, soloists and choruses should all be residents of the city, 

i there is plenty of local talent, in the opinion of the club. What 

eded is the encouragement and environment which the move 





inder way is intended to provide. 
The Musicians’ Club is only starting the fund. Once it has been 


inched, it is hoped that individuals and musical societies will 

ite Several subscriptions have already been promised. The 

yg committee for the concert at Wallace Hall, March 9, is 

sending a circular letter to musicians and music lovers in this city 
ng their support of the fund. 


In the Newark Star, issue of February 11, the following 


editorial appeared : 


BY ALL MEANS A MUNICIPAL ORGAN, 


A great pipe organ in Newark’s quarter-milennial memorial build- 
ng will be a splendid asset of the city’s artistic life and an ideal 
inding out of the civic center idea. No more commendable act 


f public spirit appears in Newark’s history than the decision of the 
Newark Musicians’ Club to raise $25,000 for a municipal organ. 
rentative plans for the building include a large auditorium for pub- 


eetings, and the installation of a big organ would enable the 
production of oratorios, the scores of which call for the use of that 
ble strument An organ of the size proposed is also a sub- 
stitute for a full orchestra and the tone poems of famous masters 


can be afforded to the public at a minimum of cost. To make the 
memorial hall, among other things, a center of musical culture is a 


purpose that will appeal to Newark music lovers, and there should 
he no difficulty in securing the money for this laudable object. 

Referring to the municipal building which the city of 
Newark is to build in commemoration of its 250th anni- 
versary next year, the Committee of One Hundred which 
has the building in charge has decided that “whatever else 
may be done, there shall be erected a notable building 
which will stand as a memorial of the anniversary and 
will be the center of active and useful municipal public 
work thereafter. The building, which, it is intended, will 
be erected in a central location and which may be com- 
pleted in time to serve some distinctly celebration pur- 
poses, is planned to house ultimately the collections and to 
furnish facilities for the work of the Newark Museum and 
to contain enough space to provide for a number of other 
public purposes. Among other features which the building 
may contain is a spacious auditorium for the holding of 
large conventions, music festivals and other great gather- 
ings. 

“The committee has adopted a resolution that a fund 
of $250,000, or $1,000 for each year of the city’s life, should 
be raised by a public subscription, to provide for the gen- 
eral expenses of the anniversary.” 

The following editorial also appeared in the Star: 


A NEWARK MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

A practical step toward the accomplishment of the principal feature 
of Newark’s two hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration next 
year is the introduction in the Senate at Trenton of a bill authoriz- 
ing the city to issue bonds to the amount of $1,500,000 or $2,000,000 
to pay for a memorial building. The proposed memorial 
building will be the most pretentious effort our city has made for 
architectural adornment. We have built for utility only and brought 
in art to embellish it. In the memorial building we will have rep- 
resented local history and tradition as the memorial and “the’ city’s 
future as the perspective. It will stand as the. two hundted and 
fiftieth annual milestone of Newark’s progress. A+ public monu- 
ment of this character cannot be an ordinary structure.’ It must be 
ornate; it must represent the best art and be worthy the admiration 
of the art lovers, and be an ornament for the city’s landscape. 
In the way of utility Newark will have important uses, educational 
and otherwise, for a memorial building. Naturally to get such a 
structure Newark must pay what it is worth. 

There can be no doubt but that Newark needs a munic- 
ipal building, and particularly a large concert hall. To 
equip such a building with an auditorium and not include 
in it a pipe organ hardly seems proper. However, to raise 
a tund large enough to purchase a suitable instrument, is 
not an easy task, yet the Musicians’ Club has undertaken 
it. With the support of the musicians and music lovers 
of Newark, most of whom are in sympathy with the move- 
ment, this ought not to prove such a difficult matter. How- 
ever, the entire city must come to the support of the Musi- 
cians’ Club if it would see the present scheme carried 
through. The concert on March g promises to be one of 
the most unique and best a Newark audience has ever 
listened to and a crowded house is expected, 

2. 


Musicrans’ CLus MEETING. 

Last Saturday night the Newark Masicians’ Club held 
its monthly meeting in Lauter Hall. A good sized audi- 
ence heard one of the most attractive programs so far pre- 
sented. The program was as follows: 


Piano duet, Egmont Overture. ...........cccceccccsceee Beethoven 
Alexander Berne and Frank Mindnich. 
Soprano solos— 


O Youth, Roses Bloom Where’er Thou Art........ Mendelssohn 
Vesterday: and. Talay «ss nd ci cwcdesGentics veausueue +... Spross 
Alice M. Anthony. 
Plane :sole, ‘Chacimnd) .ociiea sb ion rhe asas ce sds Bach-Busoni 
Herbert Sachs-Hirsch. 
Violin quartet, Le Carneval de Venice..............055: Ch. Dancla 


Mary Bradin, Ethel Smith, Jacob Rittenband, Arthur Walsh. 
Piano solos— 
Capetotin,; BB emimoe sos oan aap cigtd 0515 Sen ehaae cab tebe Brahms 
Lan CRO sin 86s Ss We eases bane wees ~Paganini-Liszt 
Herbert Sachs-Hirsch. 
Sidney A. Bafdwin, accompanist. 

Prior to the regular meeting, the executive board of the 
club transacted considerable business, the most important 
of which was the acceptance of the following new mem- 
bers: May C. Korb, Fredericka Sims, Charles Grant Shaf- 
fer, Dora Becker Shaffer, Franklin Branin, May Fisher 
Smith, Irene Atwood, Robert Atwood, Alice Anthony, R. 
Merker, Mrs. Mabel Ecker-Gracie. 

At this meeting the following letter was adopted and 
later sent to Wallace M. Scudder and Uzal H. McCarter, 
chairman and treasurer respectively of the Organ Fund 
Committee : 

Dear Str: The Newark Musicians’ Club acknowledges herewith 
your acceptance of the chairmanship (treasureship) of the committee 
which is to take charge of the memorial organ fund, and would 
earnestly express its appreciation and thanks for your generous co- 
operation. 

As a club, organized in the interest and for the benefit of Newark 
musicians as well as music lovers, we are anxious to help in giving 
our city a memorial of which she may be justly proud; and we 
therefor deeply apprciate what you and others are doing to aid us 
in our efforts to render worthy service to the community. 

Very truly yours, 
Newark Musicians’ Cyvs. 

The following letter was also adopted and sent to the 
entire press of the city: 

February 13, 1915. 


To the Editor: 
Dear Sir: The Newark Musicians’ Club desires to thank the press 
of our city for the interest it has shown in the municipal fund 


February 17, to15. 





which the club has initiated for the purchase of a municipal organ. 

An undertaking of this nature is by no means insignificant and 
the support of the newspapers of Newark is an essential factor in 
the carrying out of the proposed plan, 

It is a city fund which must particularly appeal to the musicians 
and music lovers of Newark. For this reason we expect the co- 
operation ot our citizens ip an enterprise which is theirs as well as 
ours, and which, if carried through, must benefit us all. The sum 
of $25,000 is the goal for which we are striving for and hope to 
realize. 

On behalf of the musicians of Newark we ask the public and the 
press to aid us in our endeavor‘ to give to our city a pipe organ 
which shall ever stand as a fitting memorial not only of Newark’s 
25oth anniversary, but also of what our musicians have accomplished 
in the past. Very truly yours, 

Newarx Musicians’ Cius. 


It was further decided to hold a club supper following 
the concert on March 9. Each member will be permitted 
to bring as many guests as desired and a gala evening is 
to be planned. The club has also purchased a box for 
the Newark Music Festival concerts in May. 


Orro H. Kaun Jotns Patron List. 


Every day brings in new names as patrons or box hold- 
ers of the Festival to be held in May, So fast are the 
subscriptions being received that a question has arisen as 
to where to put the audience. Out of town persons par- 
ticularly are applying for patron’s tickets. Because of 
the fact that Newark is only a twenty minute ride from 
New York, a large number of New York music lovers are 
making arrangements to commute during the festival, May 
4, 5 and 6. Otto H. Kahn, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, at this writing is the latest addition to a notable 
list of New Yorkers who have purchased seats. The mosr 
prominent names in the State of New Jersey are enrolled 
under the local list. . 


Music Nores. 


Other musical societies ought to copy the example of 
the Newark Musicians’ Club and become box holders for 
the Festival concerts in May. 

The Music Study Club held another of its delightful 
musical programs_on February 11. Those who took part 
were: Grace Bittles, Mrs. Andrew Stephens and Mrs. Jay 
Ten Eyck, Pauline Scarborough, Helen Bishop, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Douglas and Mrs. Robert Elder, Mrs, Mabey, Mrs. 
Van Keuren, Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. Farrow, Katherine Ey- 
man and Mildred’S. Allen. 

Edwin Wickenhoefer, violinist, will be one of the soloists 
at a concert to be given in the Roseville German Evan- 
gelical Church on February 24. 

The local soloist for the Music Festival will be chosen 
in the Central High School on February 24. There are 
four contestants. 

A large audience listened to an attractive program given 
in the parish house of the St. James Episcopal Church 
last Thursday evening. Sidney A. Baldwin had charge of 
the music, 

On February 19 the fourth concert of the Eliot School 
Artist Series will take place. A program of unusual in- 
terest is being arranged. 

The next rehearsal of the Newark festival chorus will 
be held in the Central High School, High and New streets, 
on Wednesday evening, February 17. The Jersey City re- 
hearsal will be held in the Lincoln High School, that city, 
on Thursday evening, February 18. T. W. ALLEN. 





Davenport Engberg Orchestra. 


Bellingham, Wash., has an orchestra called the Daven- 
port Engberg Orchestra, which is now in its fourth season. 
It consists of eighty-five members, and this season three 
concerts will be given. The conductor and organizer is 
Mme. Davenport Engberg. Last season Maud Powell and 
George Hamlin were the soloists. At the last concert, 
given recently, Karl Theo. Johnston, tenor, was the so- 
loist. 








Reception to the Godowskys. 

Jessamine Harrison-Irvine gave a delightful reception 
on Sunday afternoon, February 7, at her studio in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. The guests of honor were Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky and the Misses Godowsky 
and a large number of musicians and music lovers gath- 
ered about this charming hostess to meet the pianist and 
his family. An excellent musical program was much en- 
joyed and the participants were heartily applauded. 








Mrs. Snyder’s Son in Siberia. 


Dr. Harry V. Fuller, who wrote the words of “Little 
Bo-peep” to the song of Vincenzo Vannini, is a son of 
Mrs. F. H. Snyder, of St. Paul. Dr. Fuller is now in 
Siberia carrying food to the German and Austrian soldiers 
who are held by the Russians in Siberia. It is said that 
there are 40,000 Germans and Austrians held in Siberia. - 
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Songs That Will Sing. 


(From the New York Mail.]} 

As a popular song “The Star Spangled Banner,” once 
“Anacreon in Heaven,” is obsolete, because the old voices, 
which could get down under the bridge in “Oh say, can 
you see” and then climb to the top of the Liberty pole 
in “The land of the free,” appear to be obsolete also. In 
the old days people used to sing with a great deal more— 
well, let us say, unreserve than they do now. People 
turned on all the steam they had, and neither throats nor 
ears were so sensitive as nowadays. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” is not a song that is sung. 
It is an excellent band tune. Played by a good brass band 
or orchestra, it has a wonderfully quickening effect on the 
pulses, being rivalled in this respect by no national an- 
them except the “Marseillaise.” 

The best of the national anthems to sing—just as a good, 
square, singable, enjoyable song—is “God Save the King,” 
which we have conveniently annexed in “America.” The 
English have a song which belongs, with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” to the shrieking order of tunes, in “Rule 
Britannia.” When a group of Englishmen are about 
half-seas over they enjoy “Rule Britannia” very much, but 
the hearers do not enjoy it unless they are in the same 
condition. 

There are national songs which are sad, like “Wearing 
of the Green.” “The Star Spangled Banner” is not sad, 
having been originally a drinking song. But, like “God 
Save the King” or “Rule Britannia,” it is a poor marching 
tune. The best of the national songs for marching pur- 
poses is the Irish “Garry-owen.” It would make a dead 
man get up and march. “Scotland Forever” is also a good 
swinging tune for marching purposes. 

So far as we know, there is no great national air of 
which the same person is the composer both of the words 
and music except the “Marseillaise.” Rouget de Lisle 
wrote both the music and the words of this wonderful 
song—easily the king of all national anthems. To be 
sure, there have been those who have tried to trace the 
tune to an earlier origin than Rouget de Lisle’s moment 
of inspiration in his quarters at Strasburg, but all these 
attempts have failed; there is incontestable evidence that 
the young soldier not only wrote the words but picked 
out the tune for the first time on his violin. Luckily 
Madame Dietrich and others were present at the time; 
they knew. the whole history of the composition of the 
air, and were able afterward to give testimony to support 
Rouget de Lisle’s claim that he. wrote both the words and 
the air. The whole proceeding came as near to straight 
inspiration as anything in the history either of verse or 
music. 

By the way, there is more curious material in the history 
of popular songs than there is in any other subject what- 
soever. The fact that the tune of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was originally a super-hilarious drinking song is 
pretty well known. That seems odd enough to us now. 
But how many know that the ultra solemn “Old Hun- 
dredth” psalm, to which we Americans sing the words, 
“Be Thou, O God, Exalted High,” originally was sung 
in France, in the fifteenth century, to the words “Il n’y a 
icy celluy qui n’ait sa belle,” or, “There’s nobody here who 
hasn’t his girl”? “ 








Busoni’s Recondite Program. 





At a concert given by the Society of the Friends of 
Music last Sunday dfternoon, February 14, at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Ferruccio Busoni was the soloist. The 
program comprised the prelude and triple fugue in E flat 
major, originally for the organ, Bach-Busoni; fantasy on 
motives by Bach, Busoni; “Capriccio on the Departure of 
a Much Beloved Brother,” “Schmeichelung der Freunde 
um ihn von der Reise abzuhalten,” “Vorstellung unter- 
schiedlicher Gefahren,” “Allgemeines Lamento,” “Abschied 
der Freunde,” “Lied des Postillions,” “Fuge iiber das Post- 
horn Motiv,” Bach-Busoni; sonatina, “Six Elegies,” “Nach 
der Wendung (Recueillement),” “All’ Italia (in modo Na- 
politdno),” “Meine Seele bangt und hofft zu Dir” (Choral- 
vorspeil), “Turandot” (intermezzo), “Die Naechtlichen” 
(Walzer), “Erscheinung” (Notturno), Busoni, and fantasy 
on two motives from “The Marriage of Figaro” (after 
the unfinished original manuscript, completed by Ferruccio 
Busoni), Mozart-Liszt. This unusual program was pre- 
sented by Busoni with his proverbial intellectual mastery 
and amazing musical and technical control. 





Reception at Dudley Buck’s. 


Filled to overflowing were the charming studios of 
Dudley Buck, the vocal teacher, in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, when he and Mrs. Buck gave a delightfully infor- 
mal reception and musicale on February 14. Of course 
there was music, and very excellent music, furnished by 
Allan Hinckley, Agnes Meyers, Marie Morissey and Edgar 
Schofield. Each of these artists displayed an excellent mu- 


sicianship and reflected credit upon the training given them 
by their gifted teacher. This was somewhat of a de- 
parture, albeit a charming one, from the usual recitals 
which Mr. Buck gives during the season and which are 
eagerly anticipated by his many friends and admirers, as 
well as the friends of his many pupils, and by music lovers 
of the metropolis. 





Hinkle-Hussey Reception. 


About two hundred and fifty invited guests attended the 
reception given on Wédnesday afternoon, February 10, by 
the two gifted singers, Florence Hinkle and Adah Camp- 
bell Hussey, at their home, 2904 West Ninety-second street, 
New York. The Misses Hinkle and Hussey proved to be 
charming hostesses, and a most delightful social time was 
enjoyed by all present. Among the guests prominent in 
the musical world were Mrs. A. F. Adams, Mrs. Anson 
Dudley Bramhall, Catherine A. Bamman, Walter Bogert, 
Mr. and Mrs. C, A. Baker, Marion Bauer, Mrs. James Lin- 
coln Ashley, Dr. Simon Baruch, David Bispham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Chalmers, Clifford Cairns, Mrs. Charles 
Whitney Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Comstock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Cone, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Conk- 
ling, Mrs. Royal Copeland, Dr. Henry Evertson Cobb, L. 
Dressler, Paul Dufault, Annie Louise David, Mrs. George 
Doubleday, Albert Fretwell, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Glenney, 
Dr. and Mrs. Hutton, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hosea, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, Mary Jordan, William 
Janaushek, Mrs. Frank S. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Jones, 
Olive Kline, Thomas B. Leeming, Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Mabon, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Mortgomery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Middleton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Martin, Howard Potter, Mr. Prialux, Al- 
fred Pellatin, Mrs. Joseph Baernstein Regneas, Col. and 
Mrs. Lewis. Stotesbury, Ann Swinburne, Ward Stephens, 
Emma Thursby, Ona B. Talbot, of Indianapolis, Frank 
Pollock, Herbert Witherspoon, Mrs. E. E. Webster, and 
Mrs. H. H. Weist. 





Kirpal Pupils Recital, February 19. 





The annual song recital by pupils of Margaretha Kirpal, 
vocal instructor of Manhattan and Flushing, L. L., is to 
take place this coming Friday, February 19, 3 p. m., in the 
Whitet and Gold Room, Hotel Plaza, New York. Piano 
students of F. J. Kirpal and Mrs. Lindorff, and G. Hacht- 
mann, violinist, will assist in the following program: 
Piano, “Murmuring Zephyrs” (Niemann-Jensen), Kath- 
arine Manice; vocal, aria from “Queen of Sheba” (Gou- 
nod), Elsie Junge; vocal, “Chancon Provencal” (Dell’Ac- 
qua), Mrs. Walter T. Brown; piano, “Drifting” (Friml), 
Dorothy Clair; vocal, “Snow Flakes” (Cowen), “Down in 
the Forest” (Ronald), Mrs. Norman De Forest; vocal, 
“I’ve Been Roaming” (Horn), “Love Will Find a Way” 
(Raff), “Serenade” (R. Strauss), Marguerite Arnemann; 
vocal, “Danny Boy” (Weatherly), “Hearts Springtime 
(Wickede), Elsie Junge; piano, “Invitation to the Dance” 
(C. von Weber), Eleanor Ripley; vocal, “How Do I Love 
Thee” (H. Ware), “Rosy Morn” (Ronald), Mrs, Walter 
S. Brown; vocal, “Spring Song” (O. Weil), “Serenade” 
(Gounod), with violin obbligato by G. Hachtmann, Mar- 
guerite Arnemann; piano, etude, op. 10, No. 4, and op. 25, 
No. 9 (Chopin), Jessie Gillies; vocal, “An Open Secret” 
(Woodman), “Retreat” (La Forge), Mrs. Norman De 
Forest; vocal, “Bettler Liebe” (Bungert), “Irish Love 
Song” (R. Lang), Elsie Junge; vocal, “Villanelle” (Dell’ 
Acqua), Mrs. Walter S. Brown; vocal, “Una voce poco 
fa” (Rossini), from “Barber of Sevilgia,” Marguerite 
Arnemann. Accompanist, T. J. Lindorff. 





Elena Gerhardt’s Recital. 





Another song recital by Elena Gerhardt, at Carnegie 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, February 13, attracted a large 
audience, which gave every evidence of its joy over the 
finished vocalism of the accomplished artist who has made 
such a warm place for herself in the affections of the dis- 
criminative part of the New York concert going public. 

Mme. Gerhardt was in splendid voice and spirits and 
when that is said, all has been said that is necessary in a 
review of a Gerhardt recital. Her natural voice resources, 
her largeness of artistic view and perspective, her warm, 
soulful delivery, and the skill with which she employs vocal 
means to gain interpretative results, have become tradi- 
tional in every cultured musical community where Mme. 
Gerhardt has appeared. 

Her program of last Saturday was divided into three 
groups, consisting of selections by Schumann, Brahms and 
Liszt and Strauss. 

Of ineffable beauty was her singing, especially in 
Strauss’ “Morgen,” Brahms’ “Auf dem Kirchhofe,” and 
Liszt’s “Die Drei Zigeuner,” but where so much was love- 


ly throughout the entire program it seems hardly fair to 
single out any particular rendering for individual praise. 
The afternoon constituted one long series of song delights, 
and the reception accorded the recitalist was in itself the 
most cloquent tribute’ to the consistently high standard 
of her art. 





A Clever Newspaper Woman. 


There are ingenious and quick witted newspaper report- 
ers in other lands than ours—even in Italy, where, perhaps, 
we should not expect to find them. Once when Puccini, 
the Italian composer, was visiting in Milan, he attended a 
performance of his opera “Tosca,” in order to study the 
effects of certain parts of the production upon the audi- 
ence. The master entered the house unknown, bought a 
seat in the pit, and was greatly pleased with the display of 
enthusiasm over his opera. 

At the end of the opera, he writes in a German paper, 
the enthusiasm increased to a delirium; a young lady who 
was sitting next to me became highly incensed because | 
did not join in the applause ; and with a stare and an inso- 
lent toss of her head she said: “Why don’t you applaud the 
masterpiece ?” 

“Masterpiece?” said I, and laughed scornfully, “Don’t 
you believe it.” 

“What, don’t you like the music?” 

“No,” I said, “it is amateurish work.” 

“You do not understand much about music, I take it,” 
remarked my neighbor. 

That was enough. -I began to tell her how, according 
to the rules of thorough bass and counterpoint, the opera 
“Tosca” was a very poor production. I showed her how 
a certain aria reminded the hearer of Verdi and a chorus 
of Bizet. In fact, I left nothing unsaid regarding the 
whole opera. When I had finished, my neighbor politely 
inquired: “Is that your honest opinion, really and truly?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said, doubtfully, and disap- 
peared in the crowd. 

The next morning I came down to breakfast, intending 
to read my newspaper in peace; but the first thing that 
confronted me was a headline in heavy type—“Puccini 
Criticises His ‘Tosca.’” And there I read in black and 
white all the sharp things that I had said the previous even- 
ing. The young woman was a musical reporter. She had 
recognized me, and had led me on to criticise the whole 
opera, without my having the slightest suspicion of her 
connection with the press——Youth’s Companion. 





The Good Old Hymns. 


There’s lots of music in ’em—the hymns of long ago, 

And when some gray haired brother sings the ones I used 
to know, 

I sorter want to take a hand. I think of days gone by, 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand and cast a wistful eye!” 


There’s lots of music in ’em—those dear, sweet hymns 


of old, 
With visions bright of lands of light, and shining streets 
of gold; : 
And I hear ’em ringing—singing, where, mem’ry dreaming, 
stands, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strands.” 


They seem to sing forever of holier, sweeter days, 

When the lilies of the love of God bloomed white in all 
the ways; 

And I want to hear their music from the old-time meetin’s 
rise 

Till “I can read my title clear to mansions in the skies.” 


We never needed singin’ books in them old days—we knew 

The words, the tunes, of every one—the dear old hymn 
book through! 

We didn’t have no trumpets then, no organs built for show, 

We only sang to praise the Lord “from whom all blessings 
flow.” 


An’ so I love the old hymns, and when my time shall 
come— 

Before the light has left me, and my singing lips are 
dumb— 

If I can hear ’em sing them then, I'll pass without a sigh. 

To “Canaan’s fair and happy land, where my possessions 
lie.” —Atlanta Constitution. 





Mary Garden Sails. 





Mary Garden sailed for Europe on the steamship Adri- 
atic, Wednesday, February 10. Before her departure she 
is said to have made a contract with R. E. Johnston to re- 
turn to America next October for a series of concerts and 
to effect her first appearance in this city at the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales next fall. 
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SPALDING’S SUCCESS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


American Violinist Delights Californians with 
His Art—Rudolph Ganz and Alma Gluck 
Visit Pacific Coast—Grand Opera 
in San Francisco. 

720 Steiner Street, } 
San Francisco, Cal., February 8, 1915. 

On Friday afternoon, February 5, the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra gave the eighth concert of a series of 
ten. The attraction was Albert Spalding, the violinist, 
whose playing furnished an agreeable surprise to the audi- 
ence as well as the orchestra. He performed the Beetho- 
ven violin concerto in a masterly manner. His technic is 
thoroughly brilliant, his tone superbly rich and sweet. 
Mr. Spalding created additional admiration in giving us 
his own cadenza with the concerto. This undoubtedly is a 
genuine inspiration. It revealed Mr. Spalding to be as 
effective in musical theory and composition as he is as an 
interpreter. His success with the audience was overwhelm- 
ing. 

SpALDING-GANZ APPEARANCE, 

Yesterday afternoon the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its second extra concert at the Exposition 
Memorial Auditorium, which has lately been completed 
and is intended for a series of great conventions. This 
building is located at San Francisco’s civic center and 
claims a seating capacity of 10,000. 

With Albert Spalding and Rudolph Ganz as soloist at- 
tractions, this auditorium was nearly filled to capacity. 
Mr. Spalding here gave a masterful performance of the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto, while Mr. Ganz played the 
Beethoven E flat major piano concerto with equal success. 
Mr. Ganz’s fame as an interpreter has so often been ex- 
ploited in the Musica Courter that it is needless for me 
to dwell upon his performance outside of the fact that the 
great hall vibrated with applause when he finished. The 
violinist, too, scored impressively with his hearers. 

Giuck ACCLAIMED. 

Yesterday afternoon Alma Gluck gave a song recital to 
a large audience at the Columbia Theatre and was received 
enthusiastically. 

AN Opera SEASON. 

Last night a performance by the Bevani Grand Opera 
Company of “Gioconda” deserves mention. This company 
has played five weeks at the Alcazar Theatre and remains 


for another week at the Columbia Theatre. They have 
produced also “Otello,” “Aida,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
“Carmen,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Norma,” “Barber of Seville,’ “Tales of Hoffmann,” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” The company has 
as usual the full quota of Italian tenors and baritones, 
while the sopranos and contraltos are nearly all Americans. 
The most impressive of these Americans is Alice Gentle, 


whose performance of Carmen was a delight. The other 
Americans deserving of mention are Hazel Sanborne, 
Mathilda Renis, Lina McCord, Bernice Holmes, Emilia 


Vergegi and Joseph Florian. The prima ballerina is Ina 
Caldwell, while the principal conductor is Josiah Zuro. 
Henry B. BAERMAN. 





Latin Lapse. 


New York, February 14, 1915. 





To the Musical Courier: 

I was surprised to see a letter in the Musicat CourIER 
of February 3 in which an incorrect Latin sentence was 
ascribed to a Hungarian; for the Latin language was 
spoken in Hungary later than in any other country. In 
fact, it is barely a century since Latin became a dead 
language there. How comes it, then, that Victor Kizdo 
writes: “Extra Hungaria,” etc.? 

Every schoolboy is supposed to know that the preposi- 
tion, extra, governs the accusative case, Hungariam. 

Perhaps Extra Hungaria is a misprint, however, and not 
the fault of Victor Kiizdo. 

The mistake is not as amusing as the misprint which 
occurred in a Bible edited by Abraham Ecchellensis. A 
wordy war of about thirty years’ duration followed the 
publication of the passage in the fifth verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Matthew: 

“Ejice primum trabem de oculo tuo et tunc videbis 
ejicere festucam de oculo fratris tui.” 

By an unfortunate accident the first “o” in the second 
Yours truly, X. X. 


“oculo” was omitted. 


Miss Cady Heard at Bandbox Theatre. 


Harriette Cady, pianist, gave an attractive recital at the 
Bandbox Theatre, New York, February 9. Her program 
included sonata, op. 26, by Beethoven, two compositions by 
Brahms, pieces by Daquin and Scarlatti, and a group by 
American composers, three of which were played for the 
first time, “Nocturne,” Frank Howard Warner, “Caprice 











Poetique,” Florence Parr Gere, and “The Gulls,” Richard 
Platt. These proved to be attractive compositions and 
were excellently interpreted by Miss Cady. 





Franz Jost, Leipsic 
“MINNEHAHA’s Vision.” A symphonic poem for full or- 
chestra. By Carl Busch. 

Twelve lines from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” form the 
subject matter of this symphonic poem. Minnehaha re- 
members the tall and handsome hunter who had come 
ostensibly to her father’s wigwam to buy arrows but who 
lingered about the doorway and cast many glances toward 
the daughter. The composer carries his hearers away to 
a land of romance in the very first measures, where the 
empty open and consecutive fifths in the muted strings 
leave the tonality but vaguely established. Short chords 
on the harp and a few notes in a well defined rhythm on 
the tympani, followed by open fifths on the oboes, and the 
dull tones of the Indian drum, a phrase on the flute, re- 
peated by the clarinet, later by the oboe and then the horn, 
thoroughly establish an atmosphere, so to speak, and pre- 
pare the audience to welcome the plaintive cor anglais mel- 
ody that begins at the top of page 6 of the full score. On 
page 8 the movement changes to allegro and soon works 
up to a strong climax, not merely of sound, but of emotion 
as well. The sombre tonality of F minor is maintained 
for thirty pages, or just before the closing passages. “Min- 
nehaha’s Vision” is, therefore, tinged with melancholy. It 
is an elegy rather than a pzan, as if the lovely Minnehaha 
foresaw in her vision the dreary future. Unquestionably 
the composer has caught the spirit of the poem and has 
portrayed the sadness and the longing without departing 
from the ingenuous and childlike naturalness of the poet's 
trochaic verse. 

This new symphonic poem is written in the true sym- 
phonic style, that is to say, phrases are developed into 
climaxes and many varieties of harmonic changes and or- 
chestral combinations. It is not a mere stringing together 
of tunes like an operatic fantasie. And although there are 
a number of loud and complex passages, the score on the 
whole is unusually free from noise. The printed score 
does not look crowded. There is plenty of “air” between 
the lines, as there should be in all good orchestration. If 
it would be possible to put on paper only those passages 
and combinations of instruments which could be heard at 
once by the listener the science of orchestration might be- 
come an exact science. As it is, and as it must probably 
remain, there are always a great number of effects which 
appear on paper. only and which are never heard. In this 
score of “Minnehaha’s Vision” it is no exaggeration to 
say there are very few “paper” passages. By not crowd- 
ing his score with mere padding Carl Busch has managed 
to let his effects stand out clearly. Those rushing scale 
passages for the strings, as well as the delicate flute phrases 
and oboe melodies, are bound to be heard, for they are not 
covered by a lot of useless verbiage, which is easy to put 
on paper and impossible to hear. “Minnehaha’s Vision” 
is not long; nor is it difficult for any orchestra worthy the 
name of symphony orchestra. A work, therefore, which 
will not require much time for rehearsal and does not oc- 
cupy too big a space of time during the precious two hours 
of a symphony concert, ought to commend itself to the or- 
chestral conductors of America, where time is reputed to 
be valuable. 

Carl Busch is an American composer. This statement is 
not made in order to induce American orchestras to per- 
form his composition. On the contrary, the American 
musical public ought to be glad to claim him because of 
the excellence of his work. 


Paul A. Schmitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Littte Borger.” A song, with words by Harry Victor 
Fuller, and music by Vincenzo Vannini. 

This delicate little melody with its tripping 6-8 rhythm 
will be effective only when it is artistically sung. It is 
entirely devoid of that touch of vulgarity which popular 
successes usually possess. But when interpreted by a 
singer who has insinuating grace of manner, a well con- 
trolled voice, and the skill to make distinct the words of 
the gently humorous poem, it cannot fail to delight an 
audience of even moderate culture. Vincenzo Vannini’s 
reputation as a teacher of singing is a sufficient guarantee 
that “Little Bopeep” is thoroughly vocal. 


GRAND OPERA IN LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 1, 1915. 
The second week of opera by the National Grand Opera 
Company continued to draw crowded houses. Constantino, 
Parnell, Lynbrook, Rainoldi, Dadone, Olinta Lombardi, 
Margaret Jarman (the Los Angeles girl, who has done the 











contralto roles and made a great impression by her pro- 
nounced dramatic ability as much as by her voice), all 
pleased the public. 

The revivals of “Lombardi” and “Ruy Blas” were ac- 
ceptable. One of the eventful nights of the week was 
Friday evening, when “Gioconda” was given with a star 
cast. Constantino, Lynbrook, Jarman, Cecchetti, Dadone 
and Piechi all outdid themselves, and this proved to be 
one of the most successful evenings of the engagement, 

Parnell in “Thais” repeated and increased the favorable 
impression she had made the week before, as did also Benn- 
yan and Rudolfi. Rainoldi scored even a greater hit in 
“Lombardi” and “Ruy Blas” than the week previous in 
“Aida,” which is saying a great deal. She carries herself 
with a great deal of dignity and authority and shows tre- 
mendous possibilities dramatically. Her voice is up to every 
demand made upon it. 

I cannot close without speaking of the excellence of the 
orchestra, under Signor Gurrieri. Also congratulations 
are due Mr. Clune and the management of Clune’s Audi- 
torium for the fact that the risk they assumed in letting 
the house go at a possible loss has been more than justi- 
fied. Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Mme. Auld’s New York Recital. 


Gertrude Auld, soprano, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, February 8. Her pro- 
gram was unique in that it consisted entirely of French 
songs, with but one exception. This exception was “Syn- 
nove’s Song” (Kjerulf), which was sung by special re- 
quest. Another novelty on the program was the “Song of 
the Queen of Shemakha,” which was sung in New York 
for the first time. This is from a poem by Pushkin, which 
has been translated by George Harris, Jr., and the music is 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff from his fairy opera, “The Golden 
Cockerel.” 

Her program was as follows: “Ariette de I’Oiseau gris,” 
Monsigny; “Les bonnes Dames de St. Gervais,” Jacques- 
Dalcroze; “Phylis plus avare,” Wekerlin; Attisez-vcus, 
Veille Chanson; ariette, “Plus de Depit,” Gretry; “Dors, 
mon enfant,” Tschaikowsky; “Quand la hacche tombe,” 
Gretchaninov; “Rossignols, moucherons,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; “Air de la Reine de Shamakha” (from “Le cog 
dor”), Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Dialogue,” Massenet; “Effet 
de neige” (new), Poldowski; “La Flute enchantee” (new), 
Ravel; “Esmeralda” (Tzigane), Servais; “Maison grise,” 
Messager ; “L’heureux Vagabond,” “La Pavane,” Bruneau ; 
“Synndéve’s Song,”’Kjerulf ; “Oiseau bleu,” Decreuz. 

Mme. Auld was especially successful in “Esmeralda,” 
“Maison grise” and “Synnév’s Song,” which she was 
obliged to repeat before the audience was satisfied. Her 
pianissimo effects were delightful, and this, combined with 
a slight touch of pathos in her voice, make her singing of 
these plaintive songs a delight. All of her interpretations 
showed much thought and her diction was all that could 
be desired. Another number which attracted much atten- 
tion for its beauty of tone quality as well as for its charm- 
ing theme was the “Cradle Song” of Tschaikowsky. 

A large and fashionable audience greeted Mme. Auld 
with enthusiastic applause and listened with interest to her 
program. 

Kurt Schindler was a sympathetic accompanist. 

Mme. Auld is one of Caroll Badham Preyer’s artists and 
that gifted instructor has every reason to be proud of her 
splendid success. 


Third University Heights Concert. 

Chill blasts sweeping over University Heights on Tues- 
day evening, February 9, were well worth weathering to 
hear the third concert in the series offered by the New 
York University in its attractive library auditorium, ad- 
jacent to the Hall of Fame. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, and Helen Jeffrey, violinist, fur- 
nished the program, which the fair sized audience ap- 
plauded with warmth. j 

An impressive delivery by the young Metropolitan Op- 
era tenor of Ponchielli’s “Ciélo e Mai,” from “Gioconda,” 
opened the program. Dramatic intensity and delicate sen- 
timent accompanied the singing of his second number, a 
group of German Lieder: Wolf’s “Fussreise and Verbor- 
genheit,” Brahms’ “Standchen” and Strauss’ “Zueignung.” 
Four songs in English concluded the program. These were 
Marshall’s “When Shadows Gather,” MacDermid’s “Sacra- 
ment,” Foster’s “If I Were King” and Salter’s “Lamps of 
Love.” They brought forth intense enthusiasm also. 

Helen Jeffrey played the Saint-Saéns concerto, No. 3, 
B minor, first. She produces a pure, rich, agreeable tone 
and plays with imagination and good taste and her technic 
is well grounded. 

Her second appearance brought the Preludium et Al- 
legro (Pugnani-Kreisler), “Gentle Maiden” (Cyril Scott), 
“Romance” (Rachmaninoff) and “Tambourin Chinois” 
(Kreisler), an agreeable interpretation, and she was vig- 
orously recalled to the platform several times. 

Florence Hinkle, American concert soprano, will furnish 
the program with the University Heights Choral Society, 
Reinald Werrenrath, conductor, Monday evening, March 8. 
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Marie Yahr Wins Praise in Milwaukee. 


Marie Yahr, the contralto, won an overwhelming suc- 
cess at the Auditorium in Milwaukee, Tuesday evening, 
February 9, where she sang with the Milwaukee Symphony 








MARIE YAHR, 


Orchestra. The following encomiums speak. for them- 
selves: 

Marie Yahr, of Chicago, contralto, again giving Milwaukee proof 
of admirable training as well as of natural gifts. Mrs. Yahr was 
compelled to respond to encores and received a number of magnifi- 
cent floral tributes. Mme. Yahr is richly endowed with a musical 
voice of wide range, which she uses dramatically and with grace- 
ful ease. She.has poise and she sings with authority.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel, February 10, 1915. 





Mrs. Yahr sang the Baalspriester aria from Meyerbeer’s “Pro- 
phet.” The work made many demands on the artist, especially in 
the matter of range, in which department the singer excels. Her 
voice is brilliant and is used with apparent ease, while her enun- 


’ ciation is letter perfect. She was received with much appreciation 


by the di whick d ded encores.—Milwaukee Free Press, 
February 10, 1915. 








Mrs. Yahr possesses a rich contralto, full of. warmth and color 
that grows on the listener. Mrs. Yahr’s personality aided greatly 
in her expression and the applause which followed her perform- 
ance elicited two encores. The orchestral work probably was the 
most finished of the season.—Journal, February 10. 





Mrs. Yabr is gifted with a voice of much charm and unusual 
clearness of expression. She sang the Meyerbeer “Baalspriester” 
with sweet distinctness, fervor and finished art. Her lower tones 
were particularly beautiful and resonant. She responded graciously 
to two encores.—Evening Wisconsin. 





Marie Yahr has recently been living in Chicago. Milwaukee will 
naturally insist upon regarding her as home talent. Her singing 
was a delight and a surprise to hundreds of people who had no 
idea that she had developed into a concert artist of such excellent 
ability. 





Singing the aria from Meyerbeer’s “The Prophet,” Mrs. Yahr 
disclosed a contralto voice of gloriously rich quality, the tones ef 
organ-like opulence. And this vocal wealth is directed by dra- 
matic ability and intelligence that gives an air of supremacy to 
the singer’s art. Besides nature has furnished this singer with a 
comfortable endowment of ease and poise and graciousness, all of 
which helped to set off her art.—Milwaukee News, (Advertise- 
ment.) 





Ethel Newcomb’s Recital. 





Ethel Newcomb, pianist, for some time assistant to 
Leschetizky, was heard in an attractive recital program 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on February 9, Her program 
comprised Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor, 
Beethoven’s sonata in E flat major, three Chopin num- 


bers, “Fantasie” in C major, by Schumann, etude, in C ~ 


sharp major (Scriabine), “Barcarole,” A major (Lesche- 
tizky) and Rubinstein’s “Vale,” in A flat. 

Miss Newcomb was best in the Beethoven sonata and in 
the Chopin pieces, especially in the nocturne in E major. 
She possesses a light and very brilliant technic and a per- 


sonal charm which adds much to her playing. She is cer- 
tainly an attractive pianist who should become known if 
favorable opportunities are offered her for the display of 
her art. 





CINCINNATI NOTES. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 12, 1915. 

The Cincinnati Musical Festival Association will give 
a concert in Music Hall on the evening of February 26, 
presenting a program of May festival proportions. The 
festival chorus of 300, the children’s chorus of 700 and the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will take part, Alfred 
Hartzell directing the chorus and Dr. Ernst Kunwald the 
orchestra. Kuervel’s “A Festal Day” will be given for 
the first time in America by the children’s chorus and the 
orchestra. 

Horatio Connell, baritone, will be the soloist for the 
second concert of the Orpheus Club, Thursday evening of 
this week, at the Emery Auditorium. Mr. Connell has 
many admirers in Cincinnati who will be glad to hear him 
again. This is his second appearance with the Orpheus 
Club, of which Edwin W. Glover is the director. 

Saturday afternoon at the Three Arts’ Club, Louis Vic- 
tor Saar, the composer and principal of the composition 
department at the College of Music, gave an interesting 
lecture with musical illustrations. Aside from Mr. Saar’s 
authoritative and convincing remarks, which were replete 
with valuable information to the young musician, the pro- 
gram proved one of exceptional charm. Original composi- 
tions by members of the department was represented by 
Irene Gardner, Hazel McHenry Franklin, Iva Moore, 
Henri Clement, Robert Brain and Augustus O. Palm. The 
executants were Helen Stover, Beatrix Williams, Florence 
Hawkins and Mary Gretchen Morris, vocalists; Hazel 
Brandenburg, Violinist, and Robert Brain, pianist. 

The conservatory orchestra concert, given at Hughes 
High School Auditorium, February 4, attracted one of the 
largest audiences the hall has held and the artistic success 
was commensurate. The “New World” symphony of 
Dvorak opened the program, giving character to the even- 
ing, in its decisive rhythms, its plaintive melodies and 
sweeping temperamentalism, all of which the orchestra 
brought out most effectively. The fine volume of the 
strings, rich, plastic and completely responsive to Signor 
Tirindelli’s baton, were the admiration of the audience. 
The orchestra has made decisive strides this season and a 
program of the contents and excellency of performance of 
that of last evening marks an epoch in the history of the 
organization which has captured high honors for more 
than a dozen years. Mozelle Bennett, pupil of Signor 
Tirindelli, than whom Cincinnati has turned out no more 
satisfying, artistic and musicianly a young violiniste, gave 
the Wieniawski “Russian Airs” in a manner to call forth 
an extraordinary demonstation of popular favor. Etta 
Mastin won her audience completely by her charming sing- 
ing of the aria “Voi lo Sapete,” from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Miss Mastin has her rich, vibrant voice under beau- 
tiful control and is a singer who justly commands first 
consideration. She is an exponent of Dr. Fery Lulek’s 
master class. Myra Reed in her playing of the MacDowell 
A minor concerto revealed herself a pianist of mature 
poise and exceptional adaptability for playing with orches- 
tra. Under her fingers the beautiful MacDowell concerto 
was given an impressive introduction to these concerts, 
the young pianist in return receiving an ovation. “Les 
Preludes” of Liszt constituted the closing number. This 
great work was accomplished by the orchestra with the 
ease and spontaneity of professionals and redounded great- 
ly to the credit of Signor Tirindelli, whose untiring energy 
and inexhaustible enthusiasm have made a student orches- 
tra of this artistic caliber and efficiency possible. 

Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist, of the College of Music 
faculty, has announced his intention of appearing in recital 
at once of the subscription events. While Mr. Hoffmann 
has not announced his entire program, one of his numbers 
will be the Schumann “Symphonic Variations,” and several 
novelties. 

An event of the near future will be a recital by Giacinto 
Gorno, baritone, and Romeo Gorno, pianist, assisted by 
Ignace Argiewicz, cellist, and will be included in the Col- 
lege of Music subscription series. In addition to a group 
of solos Romeo Gorno will play a sonata with Mr. Ar- 
giewicz, and Giacinto Gorno will present songs from the 
classic, modern and romantic schools. They will include 
works from the Old Italian school, several operatic selec- 
tions, songs of contemporary composers and a group of in- 
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teresting Neapolitan novelties. These latter are rarely 
heard in public recital and when similar songs were pre- 
sented by Signor Gorno upon a former occasion they met 
with instant approval. It might be added that it is upon 
request that some of these songs will be included in this 
program, which is to be given March 16. 

Emil Wiegand, violinist, assisted by Louise Waldemar 
Sprague, pianist, gave a most artistic and successful re- 
cital, February 4, in Cable Hall. Mr. Wiegand is the di- 
rector of the Wiegand Violin School and his recitals are 
always looked forward to with great interest on the part 
of the music loving public. The program included the 
Paganini concerto, in D, with cadenza by Mr. Wiegand; 
“Reve d’Enfant,” Ysaye; nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, and Spanish Dance, No. 8, by Sarasate, for vio- 
lin; Moszkowski’s “Moment Musical,” Reverie and Danse 
Legere, by Sprague, and Paderswski’s Polish fantasie for 
piano. Also the Franck sonata, in A major, for violin and 
piano. c 

“A Pageant of Music,” recently published by Fanny 
Polk Hosea, embodies a history of music in sonnet cycle. 
It is a procession of musical geniuses across the centuries, 
ending with MacDowell and the American Pageant, which 
is a return to the Greek ideal of the union of the arts, 
symbolized in music, which begins the history. 

Jessre Partiton Tyree. 





Reuter-Sametini Recitals. 


The joint recitals of Rudolph Reuter and Leon Same- 
tini have gained just fame in the West and Middle West 
and they have been instrumental in bringing before the 








LEON SAMETINI, HOLLAND’S FAMOUS VIOLINIST, AND 
RUDOLPH REUTER, ON ONE OF THEIR CONCERT TOURS. 


public many new chamber music works. Their annual 
Chicago recitals are events always looked forward to 
with greatest interest. The accompanying picture shows 
them in St. Louis, where they recently met with marked 
favor. *y 
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$50,000,000 from Dance Craze. 





{From the Newark, N. J., Star.] - 

The dance craze has been worth $50,000,000 to the hote 
and restaurant business, according to a prominent hotel 
man, who was chuckling over the news that the Waldorf- 
Astoria was about to open a tango garden on its roof. 

It is curious, says the New York Tribune, that, in the 
midst of all the gossip about the fortunes scooped up by 
the agile footed professional dancers this season and the 
proud autobiographies of erstwhile bank clerks and 
stenographers who have danced their way from $15 to $500 
a week, there has been little mention of the millions that 
the revival of dancing has meant to the places where the 
people dance. 

Louis Fischer, the man who introduced “the dansant” to 
this country, via Reisenweber’s, smiled complacently when 
he was informed of the financial enormity of his deed, 

“I could not tell the exact amount of money the tango 
has been worth to me,” he said, “but I do know that it is 
the best thing that ever happened to the hotel business. 
Formerly the restaurant was a place to eat; now it is a 
place in which to be amused. It has been said that peo- 
ple do not eat as much in the restaurants as they used to. 
It is true that people take much longer for their dinner 
now than they used to, because they are all the time jump- 
ing up to do a tango between courses. What they omit 
from the bill in the way of solid food, however, they 
make up in drinks. 


“No, I do not mean intoxicating liquors. Drunkenness 
is on the decrease in American restaurants and the dance 
is responsible. No man dares to go out on the floor un- 


less his head is perfectly clear when he has to guide a live- 
ly young woman through the mazes of the intricate new 
dances. Another aspect of the drink question is that 
there are more women in public restaurants now than there 
used to be. 

“Yes, it is certainly true that lemonade is taking the 
place of the highball as America’s national drink. The 
bills for soft drinks have more than doubled during the 
last season. Lemonade. tea and chocolate are consumed 
in enormous quantities. 

“The dance craze has put an end to the cabaret business. 
rhe American people wouldn’t stand for it to see some- 
body else having a good time while they sat still and 
watched. 

“The tango has taught us another lesson in democracy 
t is much easier to vote with a man, or even for him, 
than to play with him, but the tango is teaching us to play 
together. New York society is much less formal, much 
less exacting, today than it was before all castes were 
leveled in the dance. It came about through the restau- 
rants which employed dancing instructors. These young 
men were hired to teach the guests how to do the new 
steps which the cabaret performers had exhibited. Soon 
it devolved in the dancing instructor to add the duties of 
host to his program too. The host introduced people to 
one another—and there you are, everybody dancing to- 
gether.” 





Elsa Fischer String Quartet Pleases. 

A concert given by the Elsa Fischer String Quartet on 
Saturday evening, February 13, at the Horace Mann Audi-- 
torium, Columbia University, New York, attracted a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The quartet, consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, second violin; Lucie 
Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello, played 
quartet in G major, op. 15, Kopylow; quartet in E 
flat major, op. 125, Schubert; “Adagio Religioso,” Becker, 
and “Scherzo,” from D major quartet, op. 11, Tschaikow- 
sky, in all of which they displayed perfect ensemble, even 
attack, beautiful tone coloring, imagination and deep feel- 
ing. 

Elsa Fischer, assisted by Mrs. W. M. Bennett, piano, 
played Beethoven’s second sonata for piano and violin, in 
, manner to arouse great enthusiasm. 

Carolyn Neidhardt delighted in two cello solos; “An- 
acht,” Popper, and “Orientale,” Cui, receiving much ap- 
lause and an insistent encore. 


Werrenrath at Beethoven Musicale. 


"1 
James Daniel Mortimer, president, occurred at the Astor 
Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Saturday afternoon, 
February 13, the solo artists being Grace Freeman, violin- 
ist, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. These artists, to- 
gether with the Beethoven Choral Society, furnished a 


e fourth musicale of the Beethoven Society, Mrs. 


very delightful program, after which there was dancing. 
Miss Freeman played modern violin pieces, and Mr. Wer- 


renrath sang first the prologue from “Pagliacci,” and later 
a group of songs. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s rich baritone voice, his unexcelled 
artistry, and his splendid personality gave great pleasure 
on this occasion and each one of his numbers proved a 
rare treat and encores had to be supplied. The Beethoven 
Society was fortunate in being able to secure this popular 
artist for its afternoon musicale, 





SAN DIEGO NOTES. 





San Diego, Cal., February 4, 1915. 

The Popular Symphony Orchestra, Chesley Mills, con- 
ductor, scored a pleasant success at Spreckel’s Theatre, 
Friday afternoon of last week. The soloist for the occa- 
sion was Viola Ellis, a visiting contralto from New York. 
Miss Ellis met with instant approval, and as Dr, H. J. 
Stewart, organist at the Panama-California Exposition, 
was present and heard her, this lady received a prompt in- 
vitation to be the first soloist at the Exposition. The pro- 
gram of the orchestra included: “Cellini Overture” (Ber- 
lioz) ; symphony in G minor (Mozart) ; prelude in C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninoff); “Dance of the Hours” (Engel) ; 
“Gavotte” (Schiller) ; “Waltz” (Stickney), the last three 
being works of local men. The audience was greatly ap- 
preciative of these numbers and Chesley Mills is to be 
congratulated on his presentation of local and American 
composers’ compositions. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, was presented here Feb- 
ruary 2, at the Savoy Theatre by the Amphion Club. Sam 
Chotzinoff was at the piano. This violinist was heard for 
the first time in this city and created a sensation. His 
playing was a revelation. Much praise should be accorded 
Chotzinoff for his sympathetic accompanying. 

Grand opera night was the order of the day when the 
Mendelssohn-MacDowell Club held its last meeting at the 
San Diego Club House, February 1. The following artists 
took part, and the evening was one of the most successful 
this new organization has submitted: Helen Ruggles- 
White, soprano; Leona B. Black, soprano; Mrs. L. L. 
Rowan, contralto; Mrs. Herbert H. Farnham, contralto; 
Harry Hammond, tenor; C. E. Kelly, tenor; Dean Blake, 
baritone; Benjamin A. Buker, baritone, assisted by Mrs. 
Maurice D. Hesse, Amy Vincent, Willibald Lehmann, ac- 
companists. 

The San Diego Mando Quintet, assisted by Dean Blake, 
baritone, gave an interesting evening of unique music at the 
San Diego Club House, February 2. Leroy E. Hammond 
is director of this club, and has done a great deal to in- 
terest people in the beauty of the lighter stringed instru- 
ments. The concert took place under the auspices of the 
Gittelson Conservatory of Music. Speaking of Gittelson, 
who is a leading teacher of the violin here, he is the early 
teacher of Frank Gittelson, who is coming to the front so 
quickly. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink is at present resting at her 
beautiful ranch at Grossmont, which is a few miles from 
this city. The contralto is enjoying the society of her 
sons and her grandchild, Ernestine, the little daughter of 
Mrs. Hans Schumann-Heink. Many of her old friends 
have already been out to pay their respects to this greatly 
beloved singer, whom San Diego now calls her own. 

TYNDALL GRAY. 





Mark Hambourg, Virtuoso. 





Magnificent in its virtuosity was the piano playing of 
Mark Hambourg at the Century Opera House last Sunday 
evening, February 14, when he performed the Tschaikow- 
sky B flat minor concerto with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. He gave enormous breadth of line and sweep to 
the first movement, which in his handling palpitated with 
vitality and passion and contained a dramatic message that 
mostly is absent when the work is at the mercy of players 
with less virile fancy and less transcendent technic than 
possessed by Hambourg. The second part had infinite 
poetical charm and yet flamed occasionally with the slum- 
berous fires which infuse nearly everything from Tschai- 
kowsky’s pen. A veritable riot of Cossack vehemence and 
bravura impetuosity was the finale. The big climax at the 
end of the concerto seemed to lift the player and his piano 
from the floor, and the audience was stirred literally into 
a frenzy of approval. No greater success has been scored 
here this winter than by the gripping and picturesque per- 
formance of Mark Hambourg last Sunday. He has the 
true pianistic furor, in the literary sense. 


The orchestral numbers, whose performance was 
dwarfed completely by Hambourg’s monumental reading, 
consisted of the “Pathétique” symphony, the “Nutcracker” 
suite, the “1812” overture, scherzo from the fourth sym- 
phony, and “Marche Miniature.” The program was all- 
Tschaikowsky, 


{From the Monthly Musical Record.] 
How is it that those who discuss musical matters in the 





columns of our daily papers mostly speak of Paganini with 


a sneer? Can music which three such composers as those 
named below found good enough to transcribe for the 
piano, each in his own particular way, be really so worth- 
less as to deserve this treatment? Was Schumann really 
so incompetent a judge; was Brahms really not a deep 
thinker; was Liszt nothing but a charlatan? Perhaps, if 
those who jeer at Paganini took the trouble to inquire of 
leading violinists now living how and why it is that he 
has such a commanding hold on their affections, and what 
it is they find in him, they might learn to speak of him 
with the respect due to one of the world’s most illustrious 
spirits, and to the greatest of all violinist composers. 

In their transcriptions for the piano of meet Paga- 
nini’s caprices, we find No. 2 and No. 7 of tha nn treat- 
ed also by Liszt, while No. 6 of Liszt is on the identical 
theme which Brahms took for his two sets of. yariations. 
No more telling examples of the varying methods of these 
three masters could be found than these transcriptions, and 
the immense superiority of Schumann is strikingly re- 
vealed in them. 

Taken collectively Schumann’s twelve etudes are among 
the finest of his piano works, and one wonders why they 
so rarely figure in recital programs, while other ‘pieces of 
his, some of inferior merit, are performed ad nauseam in 
public. Each of the twelve appears to have been designed 
with some special technical object, and, yet, while this has 
been splendidly carried out, they Overflow with real music, 
so that the student finds himself egmpletely relieved of that 
sense of weariness and drudgery which so frequently op- 
presses him in other etudes. He is carried along, and 
stimulated to further effort by the fresh fancy, the varied 
invention, and the novel pianistic effects which he encoun- 
ters in them. They are, of course, not intended for begin- 
ners, but I would suggest their being studied at an earlier 
stage than has been usual, because of their eminent tech- 
nical utility. There is only one word for these much neg- 
lected studies, and that is “admirable.” 

The variations by Brahms on the caprice in A minor, in 
two sets, are not all of equal interest or effect, and that 
is why great pianists make a judicious selection from both 
books when playing them in public. But for study they 
are all excellent material, and quite characteristic of the 
composér’s manner. Together with his “Handel Varia- 


tions” they show Brahms to the greatest advantage, both. 


as thoughtful composer and resourceful pianist, and should 
be studied by all who want to qualify for his other works. 
It is interesting to note how this same theme has been 
treated by Liszt, and how immeasurably superior 
Brahms is. 





New Pianist and New Concerto. 


Some intereSting new Russian music was given at the 
concert of the Russian Symphony Society of New York at 
Carnegie Hall on February 13. The program opened with 
two symphonic poems by Liadow, played in memory of 
the composer’s recent death. These were followed by a 
“Finnish Fantasie” by Dargomihjsky, marked “first time,” 
a work of no especial interest. Margaret Volavy then 
played a new piano concerto by Serge-Bortkiewicz, a bril- 
liant and well written work, possessing little originality, 
however. The last movement, based upon a Russian theme, 
is perhaps the best. The work is too heavily orchestrated 
throughout. It was finely played by Miss Volavy, who 
won a very decided success and was forced to give an 
encore. The program included also the two familiar “Cau- 
casian Sketches” by Ippolitow-Ivanow and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” symphony. 








Boston Symphony Due. 


Boston is sending us its orchestra this week, with the 
following programs: 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18. 
Symphany: We ko 6h od 5s eg eee Brahms 
Cpmeiere,  COPeeee. «6 te kes cg vkeks ocbeeks bie eh Beethoven 
Double concerto for two violins and string orchestra, D minor. . Bach 
(Solo violins, Messrs. Witek and Noack.) 
Overture, Lexempede TE0 5 io sc cca coi gehen Seb cstas Beethoven 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 20. 


Symphony,:'E ovitior, No.) 05 6.05. 6 s:006s vcaees penkens Ceres Sibelius 
Coma: GD. PON es ik ik 6 Si oko hab 0a Vee cks Chavet Mozart 
Syreepleiey Paes iiss ooo oe ok ba PENN Sere eV bk s Haydn 
Overture, Freischiitz ..ivi6.0.cceccete SS in dae ceed Costes Weber 





Herma Menth’s Recital. 


Herma Menth gave a piano recital at the Little Theatre, 
New York, last Sunday afternoon, February 14, her pro- 
gram containing numbers by Liszt, Mozart, Sgambati, 
Brahms, Chopin and Moszkowski, 
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MUSICAL TRANSITIONS. 


{From the London Times.] 

A new movement always finds one of its most insur- 
mountable obstacles in the enthusiasm of its supporters. 
Whether the new idea has in it the truth and vitality 
which will ultimately modify the trend of thought in some 
direction, or whether it is merely calling for that invalu- 
able halt which enables us to review and consolidate our 
position, its potency is always discounted by the fact that 
its partisans pin their loyalty to some aspect of it which 
is of quite secondary importance. For every new truth is 
double edged; it must cut a new path to the distant bea- 
con, and it must lop away the obstructions with which 
ignorance has till then clouded the vision. It is, indeed, a 
commonplace of thought that destructive criticism is the 
easiest of all forms of mental amusement, while great 
ideas are of necessity constructive; but it is less generally 
realized that the constructive idea implies a destructive 
complement, that the ground must be cleared before the 
new foundations can be laid. 


An examination of almost any crisis in human progress 


‘ will convince us that the irreconcilable adherents of the 


new idea are those who have misconceived it as being pri- 
marily and essentially destructive. Those new forms of 
art, for example, which in painting we connect with the 
word “post-impressionism,” and in music with the names 
of Scriabine and Schénberg, seem to many, at first sight, 
to share one common characteristic. They appear to be 
the outcome of a negative and not of a positive position. 


“Hitherto,” they seem to say, “feeling has been trans- 
lated into art by means of a caucus of conventions—line, 
form, phrase, key, and what not—and the mastery of these 
conventions was embodied in the word ‘technic.’ We have 
hit upon a pleasant and easy path which henceforward all 
may tread; let no one any longer think he must face the 
long and dreary mountain climb which in a darker age 
was the necessary prelude to technical skill.” 

Such is the message that the new men seem to bring to 
the short sighted majority whom the eagerness of parti- 
sanship compels to enlist at once on one side or the other. 
And the battlefields will be strewn with many corpses, he- 
roically and unnecessarily slain in a quarrel over false is- 
sues, before the world at large discovers that the very last 
object the protagonists could possibly have had in view 
was the*degradation of technic. 


In the first place, no amount of that misguided zeal 
which extols feeling and imagination at the expense of 
technical skill can ever get away from the fact that art 
primarily and fundamentally involves the capturing of a 
fugitive something and its imprisonment in a permanent 
form. All the anarchism at the present moment in the air 
is misunderstood and misinterpreted if it is thought of as 
contradicting that underlying truth. There may be—in- 
deed there are—those who deny the authority of our scale 
system, who ridicule the cold calculation of our accepted 
musical forms, who contemptuously reject our conceptions 
of concord and discord, who, in a word, question the valid- 
ity of any single conclusion the world has hitherte arrived 
at in its endeavor to reach the stability of general laws. 
But no attack has been, nor can be, made on the axiom 
that the abstraet takes shape in the womb of the mind that 
conceives it, and comes to birth in the form of the con- 
crete. To the artist belongs the power of transmitting 
feeling into form; and all the knowledge and skill which 
constitute this power are summed up in the word “tech- 
nic.” It would’ be easy and attractive to any analytical 
enthusiast to divide and subdivide the elements of technic 
involved in the composition of even so simple a matter as 
a hymn tune. There is the technic of spelling, or con- 
formity to some intelligible system of note nomenclature, 
the technic of syntax, or acceptance of some conventions 
of harmonic progression; on a higher plane comes the 
technic of the sentence, or the infusion of that vitality 
which creates the unit of the phrase out of a succession 
of isolated sounds; and on the highest plane of all the 
technic of the final whole, embracing questions of balance, 
tonality and other intricate problems. But the futility 
of meeting the modernists with the charge of belittling 
technical skill becomes manifest when we realize that the 
whole raison d’étre of their revolt centers round their 
claim that contemporary technic has arbitrary and con- 
fining limitations which render it inadequate to express 
feelings and ideas which they consider worthy of presen- 
tation. 

The confusion of thought which has led to the slightly 
contemptuous meaning now attaching to this word un- 
doubtedly arises from the unfortunate power of the human 
brain to acquire skill in presentation out of proportion to 
the demands of feeling. Such is the perversity of human 


nature that a musician with little to say can, by assiduous 
practice in the processes of presentation, delude the un- 
discriminating with counterfeit art. And the sacrilege of 
such an act is not to be redeemed by the fact that the 
work is often honest, and the deception unconscious. But 
it must not be allowed to blind dispassionate inquirers to 
the fact that, in the end, technic is Art. We can all fee! 





aspirations, we can most of us appreciate beautiful work; 
and technic is the only condition of transmuting the one 
into the other. ‘To accuse the apostles of a new move- 
ment of a deliberate desire to degrade technic is, conse- 
quently, to indict them with one of three offences. Either 
they are such tiros in thought that they do not realize 
technic as the condition of Art; or, if they do realize this 
truth, they must fall between two stools. They must have 
tried in vain to become expert, or they must be dishonestly 
maintaining that such expertness is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. 

To the first accusation no answer need be made. It is 
a charge of stupidity pure and simple, with its own inev- 
itable recoil. On the second count it should be enough 
to say that the facts are against the accusers. Unb.ased 
judges of painting tell us that those in the forefront of 
Post-Impressionism were, when they painted the normal 
type of picture, unsurpassed in technical skill; it has even 
been said of one of them that in Europe he was unrivalled. 
In music the early work of Scriabine and Stavinsky shows 
that both had been through the academic mill and had 
come forth fully equipped, while the early sextet of Schon- 
berg reaches a point of technical efficiency which is within 
reach of but few composers of any age or time. This 
refutation of the second charge obviously involves the 
withdrawal of the third. Men who have attained the high- 
est skill in any direction cannot be charged with dishon- 
estly maintaining, by the sole means of their work, that 
such skill is a fruitless acquisition. But should the stub- 
bornness of the prosecution still press the charge, it must 
be answered in the same manner as the first. “The artist 
works,” as Stevenson says, “entirely upon honor.” He 
must “preserve from day to day his constancy to the 
ideal.” And the question of whether he has kept faith or 
has deviated from the strict path cannot be solved by the 
aid of loose and vague personalities framed in the moment 
of bewilderment, but must await a verdict from a future 
and more emancipated tribunal. 





TEMPERAMENT. 


[By Dr. C. W. Saleeby, in Pall Mall Gazette.] 





“Psychology and logic” used to go together in the title 
of academic chairs; the science of the mind was the sci- 
ence of reasoning. We thought of “the mind” as a simple 
unity, much as the ancients thought of “earth” as an ele- 
ment. Today we agree with Saint Augustine when he 
spoke of the “abyssus humane conscientiz.” More and 
more we turn from the study of intellectual processes to 
the study of the psychical facts which underlie them. 
Great students like Dr. McDougall, of Oxford, are teach- 
ing us how we may slowly essay the analysis of the emo- 
tions and instincts that underlie our conduct. A chemistry 
oi the mind, so to say, is now inchoate—perhaps at some 
such stage as the chemistry of matter before Dalton. 

The state of this young science may be well estimated 
by the entirely unscientific condition of its vocabulary. No 
one but the trained psychologist uses such words as “in- 
stinct” and “habit” correctly; the real and profound dis- 
tinction between them may require a moment’s mental 
search on the part of the present reader; and ordinary 
people have no idea of it at all. The distinction between 
the innate and the acquired is similarly lost in other in- 
stances; confusion is worse confounded when we come to 
talk of character, with its acquired superstructure upon 
an innate foundation (of unfathomed complexity) ; and is 
worst confounded when we generalize about such a com- 
plex of complexes as conscience. Compared with these 
arcana, even genius may sometimes appear simple, though 
its adequate analysis has never yet been achieved, and 
though, when one is cross questioned about its inheritance, 
a sufficient reply should be that, if three or four distinct 
Mendelian factors are involved in the presence of a few 
simple hairs on the leaves of certain stocks, we need not 
be unduly astonished, even when the son of Richard Wag- 
ner and the grandson of Liszt writes music of an almost 
torturous insipidity. 

Compared with such problems as these, temperament is 
well nigh simple; yet we know very [ttle about it, the psy- 
chologists have practically ignored it, and its importance 
for happiness and conduct is almost incalculable. There 
is, of course, as in psychology generally, no clear agree- 
ment as to the use of the word. I believe it is often used, 
for instance, as a sort of euphemism for the expression 
of one instinct, which I wish to call the racial instinct. 
That, however, is an entirely inaccurate use of the word. 
Then, again, as when we are warned of the Celtic tem- 
perament of a statesman, and its consequences in debate, 
or under challenge, any one who has thought a little will 
see that we are possibly confusing ourselves absurdly. 
Let it be remembered that, on the top of our mind->, so 
to say. there is a constantly acting something called “self 
control” or “inhibition,” which plays a mighty part in con- 
sciousness and conduct, even when we are totally unaware 
of it, as Frend has notably shown by the study of dreams. 
It seems to me that many so called differences in temper- 





ament, which are better to be called differences in temper, 
are none other than greater or less degrees of self control. 
Hence endless confusion. When you compare the conduct 
of two men under cross examination or badgering of any 
kind, you may notice no difference between them. Yet 
the first may indeed be temperamentally cool and indiffer- 
ent, while the second produces a similar effect only by his 
self control. Half our verdicts of praise and blame are 
worthless because we do not appreciate the supreme im- 
portance of self control in conduct. 

Another gross abuse of the word occurs in the phrase 
“artistic temperament.” Of course, this indicates a reality. 
There is the poet to whom the meanest flower that blows 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, and 
there is the other kind of man. But one constantly hears 
the term used to palliate, or glorify, the fact that certain 
sorts of people can never be relied on to keep their prom- 
ises, are selfish and unpunctual, never try to keep their 
temper, cannot be bothered to wash, forget to pay their 
bills in Cornwall, and are jealous of each other and every- 
body else. This has nothing to do with the temperament 
of a Ruskin or a Wordsworth; it only means that these 
people have never been licked into shape, that they have 
been through no mill, are saturated with self esteem, and 
have not learnt self control. It need hardly be said that 
their “artistic” excreta will be as worthless and ephem- 
eral as themselves; but they bring grave discredit upon 
divine things, like music and poetry, the lovers of which 
should, therefore, never cease to repudiate them. 

It almost seems that, if our study of temperament is to 
be worth anything, it must be placed on a physiological 
basis. Hippocrates and his followers recognized a man 
as sanguine when his veins were rich in blood, melancholy 
when his liver produced black bile, phlegmatic when his 
economy was clogged with overmuch mucus or “phlegm.” 
We use the words today, unaware of their ancient signifi- 
cance. It is probable that these particular instances are 
ill guessed, but the theory stands in large degree. 

The activity of the thyroid gland in the neck largely 
affects temperament, and every one has some idea of what 
it means to be bilious or jaundiced. Far more difficult 
is the case where a morbid state of body produces what 
we must regard as in itself a healthy state of mind. The 
“spes phthisica,” the optimistic outlook of the sufferer 
from phthisis or consumption, has been known for ages, 
and is as astonishing as ever to observe today. A stage 
further is found in general paralysis of the insane, an 
awful and invariably fatal disease, with a rapid course, 
due to intoxication of the whole body with the products 
of some kind of parasitism. Here the patient is not 
merely happy; he is morbidly exalted, his glee, his meg- 
alomania pass all bounds, and, while he can no longer con- 
trol his ulcerated body or its humblest functions, he flat- 
ters himself that he is the king of kings. It need hardly 
be said that we have no beginning of an explanation of 
these things. 

Then there are the questions of race and of sex. Dr. 
Arthur Keith, in his masterly brochure on the “Human 
Body,” says that women are fortunate in that the “joie de 
vivre” lasis longer and is more acute in them than in men. 
I never saw the statement before, and know nothing about 
it, but it interests one. Lastly, we have the uncharted uni- 
verse of psychical fact, where temperament depends upon 
immaterial factors. Let any physiologist who is well con- 
tent with, for instance, the recent study of “thyroid in- 
stability,” read, as I have just read, the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and explain the temperament of that noble child 
by his formule if he can. I said our science of mind wa; 
like chemistry before Dalton; it had been better to say, 
before Prometheus. 





George Ade has this sad story to tell of the musical aspi- 
rant in “His Fables in Slang”: 

“Lutie was a swell looking dame, but she thought she 
could sing, and her friends jollied her along until she 
was about to send Melba back to Australia and Schumann- 
Heink ino ten-cent vaudeville. Her mother thought she 
was a.coming star and said something ought to be done 
with her voice. Several neighbors recommended choking 
her. But first of all, Lutie must give a concert, so they 
hit the old man for three hundred and fifty bucks to cover 
Her debut was a huge success until she read 
the morning papers, but when she did, she was sick in 


expenses. 


bed for three months. When she recovered the music was 
entirely out ot her system. Mceral: When in doubt, try it 
on the critics..—From the Houston, Texas, Chronicle. 





Mme. Melba admits that she has her full share of super- 
stitiors. “For one thing,” she says, “I cannot bear pea- 
cock feathers, and if any visitor comes to see me wearing 
one of these monstrosities it makes me positively shudder. 
Then I have an instinctive dread of being photographed in 
the costume of the par: in which I have not previously ap- 
peared: I think this is always unlucky."—New Zealand 
Sporting and Dramatic Review. 
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NEWS reo! VARIOL 


Des Moines. 


Des Moines, Ia., February 12, 191s. 
Sunday afternoon, January 31, the Des Moines Orchestra, Gustav 


Schoettle, conductor, gave its thirty-fourth weekly concert at the 
Auditorium. The interesting program, including selections from popu- 
lar Italian operas, was introduced by the “Coronation March” 
(Kretzschmar) and the overture of Boieldien’s opera, “The Caliph of 
Bagdad,” and closed with some Strauss waltzes. Arcule Sheasby is 
bly assisting Professor Schoettle and will hereafter act as concert- 
master. Herman Bellstedt, cornetist and composer of international 


fame, was the soloist of.the afternoon. Mrs. Harsh, Everet Dean 
Martin and their co-workers in promoting this orchestra deserve much 
praise for their efforts to make it a permanent organization, and 


Des Moines citizens should not allow it to fail for lack of patronage. 
COMO) 

Under the auspices of the Des Moines Women’s Club, “Ahasuerus,” 
with its beautiful Oriental costuming, is to be staged in Des Moines, 
March 18, 19 and 20, This new drama will be presented at the 
Berchel Theatre, will partake somewhat of a musical festival, and will 
be presented on a large scale. “Ahasuerus’” was compiled by William 
Dodd Chenery, under whose direction the opera “Egypta” was given 
at the Auditorium a few years ago. The drama was written expressly 


for the great Bible conference and Chautauqua at Winona Lake, Ind. 
It will be of interest to many to note that Billy Sunday, Jr., took a 
minor part in its production, and that Homer Rodehaver has also 
sung important roles in Mr. Chenery’s music drama. A big feature 
of the drama is the choruses; in addition to those for men and 
women, there will be four auxiliary ones for boys and girls. Re- 
hearsals will begin March 1, The committee of the Women’s Club 
appointed to take charge of arrangements are: Mrs. J. C. Cummins, 
Mrs. C. E. Hunn, Mrs. Robert Fleming, Mrs. R. C. Galbraith and 
the executive officers of the club. 
ooo 

A series of lectures in music was begun Thursday afternoon at 
2.30 in the Fleming Building. Gustav Schoettle introduced the course 
which includes the following subjects: “Folksongs,” “Bach and Poly- 
phonic Music,” “The Rondo,” “The Variation,” “The Minuet,” 
“Other Smaller Forms,” “The Sonata,” “The Symphony.” These 
lectures are to be given each week. They will be outlined and illus- 
trated, and are free to the public. 


, z oo Matis 

George Frederick Ogden, manager, has been the means of bringing 
several delightful entertainers here during the present season. Mme. 
Matzenauer, contralto; Maud Powell, violinist; Jenny Dufau, soprano, 
and the Zoellner Quartet have given recitals up to date. 

©OoO 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, was enthusiastically received 
Monday evening at the Coliseum. He charmed his audience from 
beginning to end of the program, which was practically doubled by 
repeated encores. There was a call for “Tipperary,” but Mr. Mc- 
Cormack only shook his head. There was a perfect burst of applause 
as the piano struck the prelude to “I Hear You Calling Me,” for 
every one who has heard this beautiful record of his voice had hoped 
in would be included in his program. Donald McBeath, violinist, 
who was also on the program, was accorded a well merited share of 
applause, and was obliged to respond to many encores. One very 
pleasing number was by Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCormack’s accom- 
panist, and who is all that could be desired in this role. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was to appear in the course which had been arranged by 
Dr. Bartlett, but owing to the recent indisposition of Dr. Bartlett, 
Dean Holmes Cowper, of Drake University, has had charge of the 
work of this concert, which was a great success from every point 


of view. M. E. M. 





San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Texas, February 10, 1915. 

San Antonio’s Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Claassen, conductor, 
gave the second in the series of six concerts, Thursday, January 28, 
at Beethoven Hall. The orchestra showed very careful drilling. Mrs. 
L. L. Marks, soprano, and Emmett Rountree, baritone, were the 
soloists and shared equal honors. Mrs. Marks -sang “The Hall 
Song,” from “Tannhauser,” and never has her beautiful soprano 
voice showed to better advantage. She was forced to respond with 
an encore. Mr. Rountree’s deep, rich baritone proved especially 
pleasing in a group of three songs, which disclosed the richness and 
range of his voice. The orchestra played the Beethoven symphony 
in C minor, the “Oberon” overture, by Weber; “Danse Macabre,” 
by Saint-Saéns, which was particularly well received; “Last Dream 
of the Virgin,” Massenet, for strings only, which was excellently 





given, and “American Fantasie,” by Herbert. The audience was 
enthusiastic during the rendition of the stirring American airs. In- 
structive program notes were furnished by Alois Braun, a theory and 


harmony teacher in this city. On the afternoon of the performance 
1 public rehearsal was held, at which school children were admitted 


a small entrance fee. 

ooo 
February 18, the San Antonio Mozart Society will give the opening 
yncert of the organization at Beethoven Hall. This choral society 

s directed by Arthur Claassen. The soloists will be Emmett Roun- 
tree, baritone; Maurice Mathews, violinist; Robert Kampmann, tenor. 
The program will include a serenade by French horn and flute by 
Messrs. Cirna and Drescher, and one number for strings. A more 

mplete account will be given after the performance. 

©ooO 

The San Antonio Festival Chorus, in the three rehearsals held 
ince “The Messiah,” has gained a splendid understanding of Krieges- 
kotten’s “March of the Goths,” which will be one number in a mis- 


1 


cellaneous program to. be given in April at the first concert in a 
series of three by the organization 


&¢@ 
Walter P. Romberg, a violinist of this city, introduced in recital 
t Carnegie Hall, Anita Minerva Daniel, one of his young and tal- 


yupils. She played works by DeBeriot, Drdla, Dvorak, Masse- 
ret, Lauterbach and Papini. 
© 
Members of the Beethoven Society enjoyed a concert at Beethoven 
Hall, Saturday, January 30. Mr. Claassen was the director and Mrs, 


Frederick Abbott was soloist. Numbers were given also by an or- 
chestra; Alois Braun, pianist; Dorothy Pagenstecher, soprano; the 
Mannechor, with Will Herff, bass-baritone, as soloist. An operetta 
by Von Offenbach also figured on the program, 


ooo 
The Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus, under the capable direc- 
tion of Maestro d’Acugna, is preparing a difficult work, “The Death 
of Joan d’Arc,” by Bemberg, to be given at a charity concert Easter 
Sunday afternoon. Mrs, Stantey WINTERS. 





Baltimore. 


213 Prospect Avenue, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md., February 11, 1915. 


The current week has been of rather unusual interest musically, 
opening favorably with the concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, which has not been 
heard here for severai seasons, was given brilliantly. A “Caprice 
Espagnol,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and three excerpts from the Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust,” were the shorter numbers. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch played the Chopin E minor piano concerto with a smooth 
and facile technic that was well suited to the composition. 

Tuesday’s most important offering was an enjoyable secular concert 
by the boy choir of Old St. Paul’s. This choir is in splendid con- 
dition, and is doing excellent work under the leadership of Alfred 
R. Willard. Numbers were sung by the full choir, by the men’s 
choir, and by the boy choir alone; all with precision of attack, fidel- 
ity to the key, and beautiful tone coloring. James M. Price, tenor, 
sang ““Open My Window to the Stars,” by Liddle, and “Yesterday 
and Today,” by Spross, in his usual good style. Mr. Price can 
always be depended upon for artistic work. Masters Hogben and 
Hankey sang two duets and Master Hogben two solos, which he 
sang in a charming little flutelike voice of great range. The 
piece de resistance was the wonderfully precocious work of Master 
Gerald Moyer. This little fellow is dowered with many advan- 
tages. He has a delightful stage presence, a beautiful voice of 
rich quality, and great musical ability. Even if his interpretation 
was all the result of Mr. Willard’s teaching, he showed unusual 
powers of understanding and reproducing it. He sang from his 
heart, paying little or no attention to the sheet of music in his 
hand, and his work was a treat to the discriminating ear. 


©o® 
On the same evening a free recital, for the promotion of musical 
appreciation, was given at the North avenue and Smallwood street 
branch of the Pratt Library, by Dorothy Escher, soprano, and 
Adolf Torovsky, pianist. Mr. Torovsky’s work has frequently been 
favorably commented on in these columns; we have not as yet 
heard Miss Escher. 
oo 


The third event of Tuesday evening was a recital at the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, by Helene Broemer, cellist; Madeline 
Hayder, pianist, and Taylor Scott, baritone. They were well re- 
ceived by a large audience. 

oo 


Marguerite Maas, pianist, is finding plenty of concert work to 
keep her busy this season. She appeared recently with much suc- 
cess at the second concert of The Germania Maennerchor. When 
she played Paderewski’s caprice in G, Liszt’s “Paysage” etude, 
and a Raff “Marchen,” playing a berceuse of her own composition 
as an encore, 





ooo 


The February calendar of the Arundell Club announces a re- 
cital on February 13 by Mrs. Howard Taylor, soprano, and a 
piano recital on the 27th by Elsa Busch. Miss Busch is a pianist 
of high attainment. 

ooo 


Lilian F. Boust, alto, and William M. Hoffacker, baritone, have 
become members of the quartet at St. Paul’s Methodist Church. 


Charles T. Stackhouse has been appointed baritone soloist at Grace _ 


and St. Peter’s Church. D. L. F. 





Memphis. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 6, 1915. 

The fourth of the matinee series of concerts of the Beethoven Club 
was given recently at the Goodwyn Institute before a capacity audi- 
ence despite the inclement weather. The program, which was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Douglass, opened with a quartet, “The Brida! 
Chorus,” from “The Rose Maiden,” ably sung by Mrs. D. L. Griffith, 
Mrs. E. B. Douglass, Messrs. Carr and Kinnie. Mrs. Griffith, presi- 
dent of the club, who is as beautiful as she is gifted in song, was 
heard for the first time this season on a Beethoven program, and was 
never in better voice. An aria from “Le Cid” followed by La 
Forge’s ever popular “To a Messenger” showed her to be an artist. 
Miss Trudeau, a pupil of Rafael Joseffy, whose playing is always a 
pleasure, gave Liszt’s valse caprice and was forced to respond to 
an encore. A group of songs by Mrs. Fitzhugh, with violin obligato 
played by Miss Klein; a tenor solo by Mr. Carr and two baritone 
numbers by Mr. Kinnie were all enthusiastically received. A trio 
for two violins and piano closed the program, which undoubtedly was 
one of the most attractive ever given by the club. The musicale 
and “The Dansant,” given in the ballroom of the Chisca Hotel im- 
mediately after the concert, was quite the club’s social event of the 
season, and was in charge of the “artist committee,””’ Mrs. Douglass, 
chairman, assisted by Mrs, Griffith, president of the club; Mrs. 
Parker, Mrs. Fitzhugh and others, Helen Joseffy, daughter of 
Rafael Joseffy, the eminent pianist and teacher, was the guest of 
Miss Trudeau. 





oOo 


Martin Briihe, American pianist, who has been heard here most 
favorably on previous occasions, again appeared under the auspices 
of the Beethoven Club in a well selected program at the Chisca Hotel, 
January 30, and was given an ovation after each number. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “Keltic Sonata,’ MacDowell; minuet in E 





CITIES 


flat, “Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; “Carillon,” Oldberg; gavotte, 
Sapelnikoff; fifteenth rhapsody, Liszt; ‘Vallee d’Obermann,’° “Annes 
de Pelerinage,” Liszt; “Feu d’Artifice,” Arensky. J VER D. 








Portland, Oregon. 


tos eg 
5 Gog 1915. } 
An evening of sheer delight was spent Be the writer and those 
who attended the fourth concert of Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; 
Ferdinand Konrad, cellist, and James Hutchison, pianist. Mozart’s 
C major trio, No. 4, and Dvorak’s “Dumky” trio; op. 90, were on 
the program. This trio has reached a high degree of: excellence in 
ensemble playing. Mrs. Pipes revealed her fine art in Bruch’s G 
minor concerto, which she played from memory. The concert took 
place in a darkened auditorium in the Museum of Art. 
eo 
composed of school children gathered in 
the Columbia Theater to hear William R. Boone and Frederick 
Scholl organists. Following the recital, a moving picture of the 
opera “Mignon” was exhibited. The. recital was given under the 
auspices of the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 
eo 
Last week the Orpheus Male Chorus, William M. Wilder, director, 
appeared in the first concert of its fourth season. Lucie Valair, a 
newcomer, was vocal soloist. Mme. Valair, the club and Edgar 
E. Coursen (accompanist) won the approval of the local press. 
eo 
Some 1,800 school children and the music section of the News- 
boys’ Club have been invited to attend the next rehearsal of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra. Joun R. Oarman. 
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Dayton. 


Dayton, Ohio, February 6, 1915. 
The Symphony Society of New York gave a concert here under 
the direction of A, F. Thiele recently. Ethel Leginska, poet. 
and Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, were the soloists. 
oO® 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ ,’ “Lucia” and “Aida” were 
presented by the San Carlo Grand Opera Company at the Victoria 
on January 29 and 30. 
eo 


The only January concert of the Civic Music League was given 
by Florence Hinkle and Clarence Whitehil lat Memorial Hall on 
January 21. The Civic Music League Chorus held its first re- 
hearsal January 11. Arthur Leroy Tebbs directed. The Apollo 
a SE ee es ee 
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fe Needs Deleting 

“Is your daughter still taking music lessons?” 

“No, replied Mr. Growcher. “After hearing her sing 
and play lately I have concluded that she doesn't need a 
teacher any more. What she wants is a censor.” Washing- 
ton Star. 





WANTED 


WANTED—Young woman, teacher of piano and voice, 
desires position in a Western co-educational college, sea- 
son 1915-16. Possesses a clear sopran® voice and is an 
excellent pianiste. Educated in Boston and has four 
years of successful teaching experience in American 
colleges.. Address, “C. D. H.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 








WANTED—Position as Organist and Choirmaster, or 
Musical Director, by an experienced organist. English 
University Graduate and Royal Diplomé. Wide experi- 
ence as a teacher of vocal music. Address, “M. C. A.,” 
care of Mustcat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


———o————EE—— 
TO LET 


MAGNIFICENT lake front studio to sublet part time; 
Fine Arts Building. Address, “Chicago Studio,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, 
Ii. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—The library of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, consisting of a collection of the very best music, 
which cost over $9,000 to collect. In order to effect a 
quick sale, it will be sacrificed for a nominal sum. This 
is an opportunity for an orchestra to obtain a fine library 
at a very low figure. Address “Lrprary,” care of Mu- 
sicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 


really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 
“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 





Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA LYON? 33tsé: 


Available for Concerts and OperaforSeason 1914-15 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most P: essive Musical Institu- 
tion in the west, 


LEEFSON - HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON 
Director PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








:deGOURGY 


4 CONTRALTO 
Cc Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
E Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg.. 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 














STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “‘Allah is Great,"’ “The Butterfly,’ ‘‘Ave Maria’* 


SOPRANO 
Macagement: Wolfsoba Bureau. | West 34th St.. New York 





Connected with Mr. 





AMERICAN Charles Frohman’s 
ACADEMY Empire Theatre and 
DRAM Tl > ARTS ee 
FOUNDED IW 1884 FRANKLIN H. SARGEN1 
President 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY. Room 145, Carnegie Hall New York 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hall 


ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing—Recitals 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-J 
Voice Culture and Coach MeCONNELL 
McConnell Vocal Trio 


204 Cathedral Parkway, (W.!\0th $t.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


Chureh BEN HAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 














New York City 
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FRANK WOELBER yionnston 
Authorized e ment of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 


864 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 
- 





CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 











Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 

















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 


Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 


ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities, Also manager of the 
a, Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


ZOE FULTON 


PP'MA DONNA CONTRALTO 


Direction: Mare Lagen, 500 Sth Ave., New York 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania lege for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 








RICHARD FE NOTTS Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa, 


VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO 
719 College Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. CL ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Com _ a 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being 0) 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 











PAULINE LEMMER_ —_ Voice Culture 


STUCKY Art of Singing 


Correct Breathing and Voice Pl@cing a Specialty 
239 Fifth Avenue 2 Pittsburg. Pa. 


MARGARET KEYE 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 








CONTRALTO 














W t n g & s on g Manufacturers of the 


ING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices. Ninth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 


v. school of Music and Arts 


ale A LEECH STERNER, Director 
56-58 West ovr pot Tel. 679 Riverside 
oomdters for out-of-town studenis 




















NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 
Pacific Coast Representative of 


ZAY RECTOR 
the Danning System 


BEVITT 2. 
VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 





T4=0m 





Teacher of George Sry Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, Y.; Geo. Dixson, oranto; 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 


HAPMAN GOOLD «ccs 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 


Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Ss WEE 
0 
a i425 Broadway, New York 
E Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 232 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Met. Opera House Building 
THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN AMERICA 
Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue 3 3 New York 


- MURPHY 


a 
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EN O 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














Studios RAGNA LINE “iz:.c" 
Studios Chicago 
Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 


Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd.Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages*to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
protessors. 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
TW bees ares EASON 

212 West 59th Street 





Dean 


Columbus 2329 New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 











“ THE 


STEINWAY ; ee 

- PIANOS Sliesont X Harmtin 
poet fn ENE or “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


5 Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Y ® 


NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - - HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York ai crP am a D FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 


: warcrum:| Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON 


Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 
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JEWETT PIANOS 


] 

Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mase. 




















1HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. as 
QV 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


= 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


P . 
SOHMER & CO. ee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 



































SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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